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preHace. 


The appeara'hcc •of the first of th yscnes of small 
liistorics to editorship seems 

to call fora#rfwworcls from me. *The present History 
of EngiSnd takes for granted the views and divisions 
lafd ^own in my General Sketch of European History 
so far OB they concern the particular history of England. 
'I’he points in English history whicji were there touched 
on as parts of general history, with special regard to 
their bearings on the history of pother countries, are here 
dealt with more fully, as ft consecutive narrative of the 
history of the pagicutar nation and country of England. 
It will perhaps be found to be more compressed than 
some ^Jljcr volumes of the series, as the’history of our 
country naturally appealc4 to a wider circle than any 
other, and it was thought riglg to keep the book within 
as small a compass as might be. 

• The book is strictly the work of its author. 1 have 
throughout ^ivefti it such a degree of supervision as to 
secure its geneta^kccuracy; but with regard to the 
details of the narrative, bol|^ as to their choice and their 
treatment, they are the author’s owii; on these points I 
have not thought it^right to go beyond ^ggestion. It 



viil PREFACE. 

iiKiy perhaps be hard fojT me to sneak impartially pf a 
book to whose general merit I am pledged by ils mere 
appearance ;t.but I can honestly say that it is the resnlt 
of genuine work among the last and best lights on the 
subject. I believe it id be thoroughly trustworthy, and 
tluU it will give clearer and truer views on most of the 
points on which clear and true views are specially 
needed than can be foupd in any other book on the 

If m. 

8!g:ne smsll sc«i|^. 

EDWARD A'. FREEMAN. 

boMERLKA^E, Wells, 

March 8/^, 187^^ 


NOTE. 

It having been suggested to me by persons engaged 
in education ti^at the addition of some maps and the 
expansion of *certain parts of the narrative wou^J make 
this book more useful in schools, I have accordingly, 
and with Mr. Freeman's sanction *prcparcd this edition,' 
which I trust will be found an improvement 


1878. 


E. T. 
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Duke of Normandy, 
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Matilda, 
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Count oj 
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I Adda, 
d. xt3;. 
m. Sti'PhtH, 
Count 

Slots and Chartres, 

step'hen, 

d. H54. 
w. Matilda 
Countess 0/ Soulojsyu. 
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HENRY II. 
b 1IJ3, d. iiSg, 
m. h.lt'anor. Duchess o; 

^ Aquitaine. 
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Eustace, 

Count of 
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William, 
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Geoffrey, 
b 1158. d, ii8C>. 
n$ Constance, 
heiress of 
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Arthur, 

Duke of 
bnianny, 
b. 1x87. 

joitN, 

b. ii6r>, d. 1216. 
Dahflo/ 
AngouUm*. 
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, Hj:NRY III. 
b. 1207, d 1273. 

Ht Elenniirqf 
Pun'encr. 
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EDWARD I. 



b. 1239, d. 1307. 
m. 1. Eleanor 
of Castile. ^ 
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w. Isabel 

France. 
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b. 131a, ii. 1377. 
m. Thihppa of 
Hainault. 
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John Beaufort 
Duke of 
Som('ri.et. 
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of Richmond. 
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Kiimunci oC 
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Duke of York, 
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R^hard, 
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Duke of Vurki « 

>lain at 

Wakefield, 1460. 


KDWAkD IV. 
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m. J'l'iZat'i’th 
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li/al.elli, KDWAKD 
I. 1503 V. 

b. 1470. 


^•;h.ird, 
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York, 

L. 1473. 
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Karl of * 
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Salisbury, 
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m. Sir 
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b. 1480, d. 1541. 
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KtHi of Scots. 


James V. 
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1542- 
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(Jueen of Scots, 
beheaded 1587. 
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JAMES I. 

. b. 1566, d. 1625. 
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,Mary. 

if. 1498, d'. 1543. 
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m Henry Orey, 
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J.anc f»rey, 
beheadeil 1544. 
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Dudley. 
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RICJIARD III. 
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m. A fine Seville, 


Falward, 
Priiiie of Wales, 
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MARY. 
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III. 


ANNE, 
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(I 1714 
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Edward Stiiarl, 
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Mary, 
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Charles Henry 
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Stuart, the Stuart. 

YouriR Cardi11.1l 

Pretender, Yurk, 

b lyao, b. 17*5, 

d. *788. d. 1807. 
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(IKOkGE ]V 
b. 1762, d. 18.10. 
tn. Carotine 0/ 
Urtittsunck- 
li^olfenhUttcl, 

Charlotte, 
b. 1796, d. t8r7. 


Kli/abeth, 
b. 15^ d. 1 ^ 03 . 
tM. /•WiferttA’, 
Elector Puiutine. 

f I 

Sophia, 

d 1714. 

tK. Ernest A nj^ns/ns, 
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I 

OKOROK I 
h d 

m. Sophia Dorothqi 
0/ Zell. ^ 


(JKOkC.E II. 
b iftJj, d. 1760" 
tn. Caroline of 
Hrandcnburf^' 
Auspaih 

K rcik-rirk, 
J’riiicc of Wales, 
b. 1707, d.di^5i. 

I 

GEORGE in. 
b. 1738, d. i8»i. 
m. Charlotte of 
Mecklenhurg- 
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WILLIAM IV. * F.dward, Ernest Augustus 

b. 1763, d. 1837. Duke of K.ent| Ring of Hanover, 

«b. 1767, d. 1830. b. 1771, d. 1851. 


VICTORIA, 
b. 1819, 

tH. Prtnce A Ihert of 
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CHAPTER I. 

r.RITAIN BEFORE THE EN^J.TSH CONQUEST. 

The Briions; Ireland and Sco/land {i)-^lhe Roman Con¬ 
quest j invasion of Julius Cersar; Cassivelaunus j de¬ 
scription of the Britons (2) —Claudius ; Caractacus (3) 
— tie Isle of Mona / Bondicca (4)— Roman Britain / 
A(>ricola; the Roman Wall; Hadrian; Severus 
(5) — British Church; St, Alban (6). 

1. The British Isles. — England^ the southern 
part of the l^le of Bnfahi, tlfas its name from the 
Angles or English^ a TVntonic people who, with 
kindred tribes, raine over from tlie mohd o) ’ of 
Kurope, and won themselves a new honv in . nf 

They found the land already occu. ii:! L\' .. ’ti-- 

speaking people, the Britons^ who still ^nuci 

the name of Welsh. The *Celts and the Teutons are 
both branches of the great Aryan family of mankind, 
to which nearly all the nations of Europe belong; 
and the earliest known Aryan inhabitants of Britain 
^belonged to the Celtic branch; but it is believed that 
before then# th# land was overspread by a people who 
were not Aryans, aflft whom the Celts drove into the 
west of the island. Theje are however no written 
records of the coming of the Celts^ or of the races 
which preceded utem; so that our opinions are mainly 
formed upon the evidence afforded by bones, weapons, 
5 11 
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and tools found in the ‘caves which served the un¬ 
known men of old for dwelling or burial-places, and 
in the tombs called cromlechs^ which still remain in 
many pap..s of Kritain. In the island of Ireland, 
formerly called Jerne and Scotia^ there was a another 
Celtic people, the Siv/lc or Gae/^ who afterwards niadc 
a settlement in Caledonia or North Britain, which 
from them came to be called Scotland. Celtic 

languages are still spoken in the British Isles. TJiese 
are the Gaelic^ dialects of wliich ^survive in ])arts of 
Ij eland, in the Isle of Man, and in the Western 
Highlands of Scotland : and the Gymric oTr Welsh 
tongue, which is si)ol^i in Wales. 

2. The Roman Conquest. Julius Caesar.—• 
At the time when' oiir historical knowledge of the 
Britons begins, the /Romans were the most powerful 
nation of the world : and it was their great general. 
Calm Juliits CiCsarf\^\\o first attempted to explore 
Britain, whicli was still scarcely known except to 
those merchants who traded with llie tribes on the 
sca-coast. Coesar was then governor of Gaul, the land 
between the Pyrenees the Rhine, tl^ greater part 
of which he had himselPconquered. Finding that his 
enemies in Gaul had often received help from Britain, 
he determined to invade the island. He accordingly 
came over with two legions in August, n.c. 55, landing 
. either at Wahucr or Deal, after a fchari> fight with the 
natives, 'fhe next year li<a camp wlicn he was 

opposed by a league of tribes ii^dcr a chief called 
Cassirelaunus, whose fbrtificd •town or camp the 
Romans assaulted and took ; but neither time did 
Cajsar make any lasting conquest, or leave any Uoops 
behind him. He only saw the south xiast^rn pOTl of 
the island ; the population, he teltl^ us, was large, and 
the buildings and cattle numerous. *Corn seems to 
have been plentiftil abou> his camp in Kent, the 
Kentish people being, according to him, the most 
civiKwd in ^Britain. The Britonii, employed both 
cavalry and “chariots in war, and were remarkable for 
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their skill in driving, and the activity with which they 
leaped down to fight on foot and sprang back again 
to their cars. 'I’licy were in the habit cf staining 
themselves blue with woad, to look more terrible in 
battle. Their ]’iicsls were callcil and human 

sacrifices were offerod to their ^ods. 

3. Claudius.—As Roman c:ivih.:ation spread in 

Nort!vc»n Gnnl, and* comine»ce increased along the 
coast, iJrilain lieccimc mufh belter known to the 
world, and carricLl* on a larger trade- Jls exports 
are sai^ to have compilsod corn and c.attle, tin, 
lead, iron,’g«)hl*an.l silver, besides skins, slaves, and 
hunting dog-s. Tearls loo wertf*f)nnd. but of a poor 
kind. It was not however till tlie time of the Em- 
pel or C/iti/tfwSf who liimsclf came ever A.r>. 43, that 
the Romans licgan really to conquer Britain. One 
wlv^ .struggled the hardest agai’rU the invaders was 
Caradffi^. called by th^e Rnt\i;ms-’ wlio at 

the head, first of his owm Irilve in the cast, arid then 
of the Silurians^ a people dwelling by the Severn, long 
maintained the conlcsl. He was at last taken and 
sent prisoner 4 o Rome, wlicrck flic Emperor, struck by 
his gallant speech and bearing, instead of faulting him 
to death, the usual fate of a captive, gave him and 
his family their lives. It i.s told of Caradoc, that 
wlien, after his release, he walked through the stately 
streets of Rome, ho a'kcd bitterly why •mcti thus 
magnificently lodged ^houlTJ covet the poor co'ttagcs 
of the Britons. •- • 

4. Boadicen.—Ifi the year 61, Suctomui PauIinuSy 
the Roman governor in Britain, attacked.the l.slc of 

* Mona (now Amksty), the refuge of those who stood 
out against Ahe Ionian pow’cr. .A strong force of war¬ 
riors delendcd the^iore; the Druids stood around, 
calling down the wrath of Jlcavcn upon the invaders; 
women with streaming hair and torches in their hands 
rushed wildly to and fro. For a moment the Romans 
quailed with superstitious tenor; but, recalling their 
cour.ige, ll>ey advanced 5 the defenders of the isle w'erc 

n 2 
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overwhelmed, and the sacred groves, where captives 
had been offered in sacrifice, were destroyed. Mtfaii- 
whUe the subject Britons broke out into revolt under 
the leadership of Boad icea s widow of a King of the 
IcenianSf a tribe dwelling in what are‘now Norfolk 
and Suffolk. This pe^jple had been cruelly oppressed 
by the Roman officers; Boadicea herself had been 
scourged, and her two daughters subjected to bnital 
outrage. Breathing vengeance, the Icenians rose in 
arms, stirring up the neighbouring tribes to join in 
the revolt; while Boadicea, spear in hand, her yellow 
hair flowing below her waist, harar/giicd her forces 
with fiery eloquence^ 'Phe colony of Camulodu- 
num (Colchester) was stormed, and the colonists 
slaughtered ‘by the insurgents. In like manner w'ere 
massacred the inhabitants of the Roman towns of 
Veridamium (near St Albans) and Londinium (Lon¬ 
don), whicli was already a great trading place. In 
modern times there have been found, below the soil 
of London, charred remains of wooden buildings, 
supposed to be those of the ancient Londinium, 
which was probably burned down by the Britons. So 
far they carried all before tl)em, but on the return 
of Suetonius, tliey %vere roiitetl with great slaughter. 
Boadicea died soon alter—a natural death, as some 
say; according to others, she poisoned herself in 
despair. 

5. Roman Britain.—^-ThetRoman dominion in 
Britain was gradually strengthened and increased. From 
the year 78 to 84 the governor of<lie pr<fvime^ the terri¬ 
tory subject to Rome, "was C?iccus Julius Agricola, He 
extended the Roman dominions to the Firths Forth 
and Clyde, scciiring the frontier by « chran m forts , 
while a second line of defence was Termed by similar 
forts from the Tyne to the Solway. The wild northern 
tribes called Calcdomam were never subdued, although 
Agricola defeated them in a batde on the l^hland 
border. His fleet sailed along the nor^em coast and 
took posscsbiuu of the Orkneys, Agricola was a wise 
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and good man, who ruled th^ province well, checking 
th«v extortions of the Roman oflicials, and encouraging 
the natives to build temples, courts of justice, and 
good dwelling-houses. Under his influence the chief¬ 
tains* sons learned to speak Latin, wore the ioga or 
gown which was the distinctly# dress of the Romans, 
and Adopted the "Nvays and manners of their con¬ 
querors, The greater part of Britain remained subject 
to Rome for more than three hundred years ; and its 
history during that;tiiiie belongs to that of the Roman 
limpire generally. Great cities grew up, connected 
by a network of excellent roads, which crossed the 
country like our railway lines. Agriculture so throve 
that Britain became one of the chief corn-exporting 
countries of the Emtjii j ; the imiies were diligently 
worked ; tin was sought in Cornwall, lead in Derby¬ 
shire and Somersetshire—^to use the names of later 
times—and iron in Sussex, Northumberland, and the 
Fore^ of Dean. But though the Romans gave tlie 
country government and a superficial civilization, 
they never made it thoroughly Roman. Latin pro¬ 
bably was spoken by the higher classes in the towns, 
but in the country the Celtib longue held its ground. 
The Romans left their mark on the land more than on 
the people. Parts of their roads, often called streets 
—from the I.atin strata^ a paved way—remain at 
this day. Chester^ cestery caster^ a word wjiich enters 
into the names of pan}^ existing towns—as AVin- 
chester, Leicester, Doncaster—has come down from 
the Latin casiroy camp or fortified place. AVe still 
may see remains of the strong city wail.; and other 
, structures—for Roman builders made tlieir work to 
last—and of tjjie jjleasant vUIaSy the country-houses 
of tlie wealthy foll^ Altars dedicated to the gods, 
tombstones beaHng the names of the dead, inscrip¬ 
tions cut by the soldiers «mploycd on public works, 
all tell us of the mighty people who once bore rule 
in this Uuid. Most fiimous are the remains of the 
great military works in the North, where the fortifica- 
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tions }iad to be constantly strengthened against the 
restless Caledonians. In the year 120 the Emperor 
Jlaiirian visited liritain, and had the forts between the 
'I’yne and the Solway connected by a ditch and 
earthen rampart. A similar dyke was raised along 
Agricola’s northern line, about 139, in the reign of the 
Knipcror Antoninus Pius, Still the Caledoniana gave 
trouble, ant! about ‘boS the Emperor Sroerus not only 
drove them out of the iifovince, 1)LU led an expedition 
into their rountry, returnii'ig U) die in 211 at JCbyracum^ 
now called Yrrky which was then the chief city of 
Britain. Severus seem*; to have strengihcned TTadrian’s 
w'all with a s.e<x»Jitl line of earthworks. Einally, the 
grout stone wall alon^ the same line, of which frag¬ 
ments still remain,''was made about the end of the 
fourth or beginning of the fifth century. 

6. The British Church.—The Christian faith 
made its way in Britain as in other parts of the 
Roman Empire, but how or when it Avas introduced 
is not known. Its first martyr is said to have been 
St, Albany who was put to death for his faith, 
about 304, near Verulamium. '^J'here, in the eighth 
century, an English King, OJfuy founded in his honour 
an abbey, round which grew up the town bearing the 
marhT’s name. 
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j. The English Conquest. —In the fourth cen- 
inrV, when the power of Rome was going down, the 
free Cells of the north—the as the Caledonians 

were now called, and their allies the 6Vi’/x-*-bfegan to 
pour into Roman Britain, while other enemies attacked 
the isjand by sea. These latter were Icutonic tribes, 
speaking dialects of the J,ow~Dutch or Low-Gcnnan 
tongue, who came from thc^ mouths of the Elbe and 
the Wescr in North-Gcrmany. First among these 
tribes wc hear of #tlie Saxo ns ^ fierce sea-rovers, who 
were already known and dreaded on the coast of Caul. 
T/ieo(/osiiiS, a cc^c^bratcd general who in 367 was sent 
by the Emperor Vaicniinian tg the rescue of Britain, 
drove the Piets and Scots back ^^eyond the northern 
ramparts, and chased the Saxons from the coasts. 
But these successes gave only a temporary respite, 
and the Empire evcry^vherc grew weaker, till at last, 
carly^in the fifth century, in the reign of the Emperor 
Hofwritts, the Roman troops were withdrawn from 
Britain, and the natives were left to resist their many 
enemies as they best might. Gildas, a British monk 
of the next .century, tells 06 perpetual inroads of 
Scots and Piets, of appeals to the Romans for aid :— 
“ The barbarians drive us to the sea, the sea drives 
US back to the barbarians ;—” so ran the supplication. 
For a while the Britons beat off their ibes 3 but 
unused to freedom, they knew not how, to govern 
themselves, and the*]and»was given over to disorder 
and strife. Nor -were the ^ Piets and Scots their 
worst enemies. In the course of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, the greater part of the country was con¬ 
quered by the Teutonic invaders, the founders of 
the English imtion, among whom three tribes stand 
out above the, reni) the Angles^ Saxonsf and 
These grew into one people under the name of Aftglo- 
Saxons^ or more commonljr of Angles or English ; and 
the part of Britain they dwelled in came to be called 
England. They were fierce heathen, jvho slew or 
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enslaved those whom they overcamei and drove ,the 
rest into the western part of the island. Never having 
been undpr the power of Rome, nor taught to reve¬ 
rence her name, they cared nothing for^her arts, laif- 
guage, or laws; they kept their own speech and faith, 
their own laws and ilistilutions, and remained un¬ 
touched by Romaic or British influences. They spoke 
of the Britons as IVe/sA/that is, "^strangers ; while the 
Britons called them all Saxons; and to this day the 
descendants of the Celts in Walds, Ireland, and the 
Scottish Highlands, term a man of English speech 
and race a Saxon.*'^ 

2, The English ^-Kingdoms. — According to 
ancient tradition, the first Teutonic Kingdom in this 
island was that of Kent, which has always kept its 
British nante. Gwrtheyrn or Vortigem^ a native 
prince, was ill-advised enough to invite two Jutish 
chiefs, the brothers Ifengesi and Hersa^ to ^serve 
against the Piets. The strangers, coming over with 
their followers in three keds or ships, landed in 
449 at Ebbsfleet in Thanet, defeated the Piets, and 
then, thinking they might as well conquer for them¬ 
selves, sent over for their countrymen in North 
Germany, telling them how good the land was and 
how weak were its people. The Britons nevertheless 
had a long struggle with them; the first battle re¬ 
corded in 'the ancient annals known as the English 
Chronicle took place at Ayiesfdrd, and cost tlic life 
of Horsa; but the Jutisdi adventufers at last got the 
better, founding the Kingdoms of East and West 
Kefit The next Teutonic Kingdom was that of the 
South'Saxo?is or SnsseXy founded by wh%in 477 
landed near the city of Regfium, sinSe cUlied, after 
his son Cissa, Cissanceaster (no^^Chichester). Near 
where Pevensey now is, th^re stood the walled town 
of Andetidoy one of the fortresses which guarded the 
coast In thc^ days the sea flowed to the rising 
ground on ivh*icli Anderida was placed, and ships 
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couU I'ide where now is a great bank of shingle. 
This town AiWe and Cissa took in 491, and a brief 
entry in the Chronicle tells us that they “slew all 
tlfat dwelled therein, nor was there a Bnton left 
there any more/^ In 495 there came another body 
of Saxons, who,* 1 anding in whatsis now called Hamp> 
shire, founded the Kingdom of«the West-Saxons 
or Wessex, Their Idhders were Ccrdic and his son 
Cynricy two Ealdortnetty tliat is, elders or chiefs, a 
title which, in the fBrrn of “ alderman,” is still in use. 

^ A British mince, Arf/tur by name, who has become 

* more famous through the romances and poems about 
him than for his real exploit/* about 520 defeated 
the Saxons at JBadbt iry in Dorsetshire, and checked 
for a whole generation their advance westwards. But 
later on, they pushed their way, and a victory won by 
their King Ceawlin in 57 7 at Deorham in Gloucester¬ 
shire, • threw into their hands the Roman towns 
of Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath. In the district 
about Colchester and I^ndon were the East-Saxons 
and Midd/e-SaxouSf as the names Essex and Middlesex 
still testify. •North of the .Thames the land was 
mainly occupied by the Angles. On the east coast, 
between the fens and the sea, was the Kingdom of 
East-Angiiaj divided into the North-folk and South- 
folk (Norfolk and Suffolk). Between the Humber 
and the Forth lay Bernicia and Beiray and tliesc, 
when united under dne Aler, formed the Kingdom 
of Norikuffiberlafid, The fct King of the Ber- 
nician Angles was iSuy wlio began his reign in 547, 
and reared his royal fortress of Bamburgh on a rock 

* overlooking the sea. Ida’s grandson ASthelfrithy who 
ruled overall fJorthumberland, e.arly in the seventh 
century defeated tlfc Welsh at Chester with great 
slaughter. Before the hgl^t began, the heathen King 
marked a band of Welsh priests and monks, many 
of them from the great monastery of Bangor-Iscoed, 
who had come to pray for the success of their country- 
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men. “ If they cry to their God against us," quoth 
he, “ they fight against us, albeit they bear not a'rms,” 
and he caused his men to fall on and slay them. For 
nearly three hundred years from that time Chester 
seems to have lain in ruins, though its Roman walls 
were left standing. *The latest of the English king¬ 
doms was that of Maxia^ which grew out of a number 
of small Anglian settlements. ,Thc original Mercians 
-“the men, that is, on flic laarch c>r border—were the 
settlers about the head-waters the Trent, in the' 
borderland between the JCnglish and the Welsh. In 
time Mercia extended its power ai:d name from the* 
irumber to the Thai^cs and the Lower Avon, thereby 
depriving the West-Saxons of some of their conquests. 
I'lic seven chief * kingdoms, Kent, Sussex, Wessex, 
Kssex, Narthumberland, East-Anglia', and Mercia, 
which stand out above the lesser kingdoms and 
states, are sometimes called by modern authors the 
Heptarchy, that is, the Government of Seven; I)ut the 
name is misleading, as the country was never parcelled 
out into seven stales with settled boundaries. They 
were for ever fightingi not only with die Welsh, but 
among each other, and *.^omelimes one prevailed and 
sometimes another. At times some one king gained 
a certain authority over his fellows, in which case he 
is termed in the Chronicle a Eretuiajda, or Wielder 
of Dritain." 

3. The British or AVelsh Kingdoms.—In 
the middle of the sixth centuiy it scenv.'d as if the 
ishind as far as the Firths \vas*to be divided length¬ 
ways between the Welsh in the ivcst and the English 
in the cast. Hut by the West-Saxon concmcsls the- 
Britons of West- IJ'a/es or Cornwa/I —that i% tlte present 
Cornwall together with Devoii part of Somer¬ 

set—were cut off from their brethren of JVarth- Wales, 
the remnant of which is srtll called Wales. ''The con¬ 
quests of ./Ethelfnth and his successors in like manner 
Lit off the J^tons of Wales from thpse beyond Chester. 
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Sh\tlhcfydi^ the territory of the tiorthcm British, which 
. exteivlefi to the Firth of Clyde, long remained imsub- 
duecl. Elmct^ the distj ict round Leeds, was also an inde¬ 
pendent Welsh kingdom till the seventh centuiiy, when 
it was conqucreil by the Northumbrian King Edwin. 

4. Religion.—'Fhe faith of tj^e iOnglish was much 
the same as that of the Teutonic tribes generally— 
heathenism, though no^ of a degraded form, IVodenj 
railed by the Danes Odhi, vv.rti their chief god, the 
giver of valour and victory ; after him rainc Thufwr^ 
that is, Thunder, belter known liy his Danish name of 

the rtiler of ^hc sky ; imd many other gods and 
goddesses. Tlie names of ihc d.iys of the week, as 
nW/zisdity, Woden’s day» lytursIfaVy I’lior’s day, still 
preserve the memory of some of tlitsc deities. The 
4)am« of the goddess Eosire (Easter), worshipped in 
the month of April, has pa.ssed to the Christian Feast 
of the Rc-surrection. IVyrd, that is, Fate, lives on in 
ihcTwoifl “ weird,” which in northern tales and ballads 
signifies a doom or curse inflicted by .supernatural 
power. There was also .a belief in spirits who haunted 
the wilds and the waters, and in ches or fairies. 

5. King and People.—Thc*EnglIsli royal houses 
claimed descent from the god “Woden ; but, though 
the King was taken from the kingly line, he was never¬ 
theless elected ; and a child, or a man thought incom¬ 
petent, would be pa&.scd over in favour of a kinsman 
better fitted for the office. In early times fhe King 
was not looked upon as lord of the soil, but as leader 
of the people 5. and thus in aflter days, wlu.n a single 
King ruled over all life English states, his usual title 
was “ King of the English,” not King of England. < 
rtis sons and brothers were called Aithelv^s ^ a title 
originally .gi\^cn to nobles generally, but afterwards 
restricted to members^8^tU^j;Qv|^iouse. ■ From the 
seventh century onwards, weiim^RhfeHMtl^And held 
by individuals or small communities, and pah^^led 
folkland or Dublic land—^belomrinR to the^kn^ 
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When the conquering English settled down, they 
were not numerous enough to occupy all the tenitory 
they had won, and thus there remained unallotted 
land at* the disposal of the tribe or State. ‘ The I^ng 
had his private estates like other people,* and as. he 
could, though at fitst only with the consent o£ his 
council, make grants of the folkland, it came to be 
looked on as the*property of tUe Crown. * landowners 
were under a ihreefolS obligation—to furnish men to 
serve in the fyrd or militia, and»to keep up the fortifi¬ 
cations and bridges. Freemen—for there were men 
who were “unfrcc”—were dividod into two grea^ 
classes, known as^ar/s and Churls^ terms best 
expressed by the words “ gentle and simple; ” and 
in later days, the man who had no land of his own 
had to take some landed man for* his “ lord'' or 
master, to be his surety and protector. ' Nowadays 
“ my lord is only a respectful manner of acj|iressing 
a nobleman or a judge; but of old, when one man 
called another “ his lord,’* it meant that he owed him 
service and looked to him for protection. * Every 
king or other great tnan had his own followers, called 
iht^ts (now spelled ihafies \ who devoted themselves 
to liis service in peace and war. i As it was both 
honourable and profitable to serve a king, who could 
provide for his followers by grants of folkland, the 
thanes g^ew into a class of gentry and nobles, which 
supplanted the older nobiHty,^o “ carls ”; and at last 
the name of thane was given to all who owned a 
certain quantity of land. * IJor the defence of the 
country every freeman was bound to serve in the fyrd. 
Slaves were most numerous along the Welsljkborder, 
where manyWelshmen were taken psisoqers and made 
bondsmen. But men mighj^ecome slaves in other 
ways than be ing..>» e? ^rex rm\var.' They might be 
drivciib )si(B^i f 6uy nroselt themselves, or be sold when 
by their parents, or be enslaved by law be- 
th^ could not pay their debts or the fines th^ 
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had incurred by some oflfence; or they might be born 
in slavery. 

6. Government.—The King was not absolute (that 
is/fce did not rule wholly according to his ovfn will), 
but-was bound to observe the laws and customs of 
his people. He was moreover guided by a council 
or assembly, called the IVitena-^ em bt, that is, the 
Meeting of the Wise, its mcml^rs being the Wttan, 
the Wise Men. * It is probable that all freemen 
might take part in the Meeting, but if so, when the 
kingdoms grew fewer in number, and larger in extent, 
die mass of the pedicle soon ceased to attend, because 
they had not the time or could ncj^ travel the distance. 
So * the Meeting shrank on ordinary occasions into 
something more, like our House of Lords, attended 
only by the great men—the Euldonneny who were 
something like Viceroys or Lords-Lieutenant; the 
King*s tfeancs; and, after the country became Christian, 
by Uie Bishops and Abbots. Sometimes, on great 
occasions, large bodies of peo])le were present; and 
* in the eleventh century we hear of the citizens of 
London taking part in Meetings^ for the election of a 
King. The powers of the Witan were- large; they 
elected the King \ and they and he together made 
laws and treaties, and appointed or removed the 
officers of the State. In small matters the people 
governed themselves. The township had .its own 
little meeting,' still continuethin part-under the rihme 
of “ parish vestry,” for making ijs by-laws and settling 
its affairs. The township was sometimes independent, . 
that is to say, tlie freemen owned the land; sometimes 
it> was dependent on a lord, whose tenants the towns¬ 
men were. So tifc hundred^ called in some parts of 
the country the of townships, had 

a court and meeting forti7ltVS'*M||||y||d^ settling 
disputes; and so too Uie sht^ty aciusterSWkwjdreds, 
had its court and meeting, presided over^^l^^ 
Ealdorman, the Sheriff (that is, shtre-rcei^Cy piagistrSte^ 
of the shire), and the Bishop. 
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CSlAFTER Ill. 

CONVERSION OF THE ENGLISH TO CHRISTIANITY. 

r« 

The eo7iVi'ysIo>t of K.ut ( 1 ) —the conversiott of /he Nor/h 
(2 )— /he o//ish mission (3) - /he ^ynod ^ W^hl/by (4) 
—the Chufch of Jiupland 

1. Conversion of Kent.—The heathen English 
had learned nothing from the Christian Welsh, and 
their conversion was first undertaken by a mission 
from Rome, wliich was sliil considered the greatest 
city of the Western world, and whose Jlisho^j, com¬ 
monly called that is, Father, was held to be 

chief of all lUshn^^s. Gfr^ory the Great, who was 
made Pope in 590, was said to haVe become interested 
in the Engli.sh from steing .some beautiful fair-skinned 
and Jong-haired boys from Deira standing in the mar¬ 
ket at Rome for sale as slaves. Well were they called 
Anji,dt's, he said, for they had the faces of anj/e/s / and 
sorrowing that those who were so fair of form should 
be in hcAthen darkness, he at once conceived a wish 
for the conversion of tltfc Kiffjlish. So after he had 
berome Foi)e, he .sent to Rrilain a band of priests 
and monks having at their iiead afterwards 

styled Saint, who landed in 597 at Ebbsfleet ji^/hel- 
berf, Kin^ of Kent, w’ho was the most powerjil prineb ^ 
in Southern England, hail married bertha, daughter" 
of Cliaribcrl, one of the EragWlsh kings in Northern 
,Gaul Teuton ic people, were Christ¬ 

ians ^as^^mthelbert, though himself a heathen, had 
allo^ Jus wife free exercisS of her religion. 
■Tie" now coMfSented to listen to Augustine and his 
companions. 'I'hc meeting took place in the Isle 
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of Thanet, andi by ^thclbert*s wish, in tho open air, 
because spells and cliarnis, which he feared the 
strangers might use, wci c supposed to have less power 
out.of doors. After lit-aring what they had to*say, he 
gave tliein a house in the royal city of Canterbuiy, 
where they worshi])ped in tlie little Roman church of 
Saint Martin, in which IJertha was wgnt to pray. Ere 
long lliey converted rt’hhclbctt himself, whose ex¬ 
ample was freely followed by large numbers. Augustine 
became the first Archbishop of Canteibury, and his 
cathctlral chinch of the Saviour, whicli lias been many 
times rebuilt/still ftmains the or luothcr 

cliurch of England. In 60.4 lie oi^ained two ilisliops, 
of whom one harl his see at Roi hcst^ir, and the other 
at London, where King /Ethelbcrt built for him the 
church of St. Paul. The (Jhurch services, introduced 
-by the missionaries, were in Latin, which, though an 
unknown tongue to the Eng]i.sJi, was still the literary 
and official language in other parts of ^VesteIn 
Christendom. 

2. Conversion of the North. — Eadwine^ 
or as we now write the name,* Jidwizi^ of Dcira, 
ascended the Northumbrian throne in O17, and be¬ 
came the greatest King in Priuin. On the noi lhcrn 
frontier of his don)inion.s his name lives in that of 
Edmlnif\^h^ which he founded as a fortress. So .strong 
and gO(;d was his government that, as the •popular 
saying went, “ a woman with^icr babe might walk un¬ 
harmed llirougli the land from seji to sea \" and it was 
told how, for tlic benefit of the thirsty wayfarer, he 
.had brass cups hung up by the >vatcr-spnngs near the 
roads, and no man durst steal them, llis wife 
^thelburhf d^uglfter of A-thelbcrt of Kent, was a 
Christian ; and to. Pau lin ns ^ whom she 

brought witli her, the coii 9 CTllM||g|^Jber husband 
was due. When the King ^as himseir"tfcl|^iced, 
he gather^ his Witan to debate whether tlie|^U||0 
should adopt Clnistiaiijl)*. The asscmble^l nobles' 
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decided for the new creed, and t!ie heathen High- 
Priest Coifi himself undertook to profane the idol 
temple of Godmanhani. Riding up, he hurled a spear 
into it, and bade his followers set it on fire. The 
Minster of York, at first a simple wooden church, was 
founded by Edwin, ^vho was there baptized in 627. 
Lut after Edwin in 633 had fallen fighting against the 
heathen Pmda^ of the ^^e^cians, and the Welsh 
King Cadtvallay Paulinus fled wi Lh the widowed Queen 
to Kent, and Northumbrian Christiai.hy seemed about 
to perish, when a deliverer arose in Oswald^ since 
styled Saint, a son of .^Ethelfrith. , At a place called 
Ileavcnfield, near Hexham, Oswald set up a wooden 
cross—the first Christian sign reared in Bernicia— 
and there, wuth his lillle army, knelt and prayed for 
aid. The Welsh King fell in the ensuing fight, and 
thenceforward Oswald reigned over Northumberland 
till in 642 he too fell in battle with Penda. 

3. The Scottish Mission. — The Scots of 
Ireland had been converted to Christianity in the fifth 
century, chiefly, as tradition says, by the famous 
missionary St, Patrick^ who was most probably born 
near Dumbarton, * Christianity quickly took root 
and flourished in Ireland ; learning was there culti¬ 
vated at a lime when it had almost died out elsewhere ; 
foreigners resorted to the Irish schools, and Irish 
missionaries went out to foreign lands. In the sixth 
century,* St, Columba, an Irishman, had founded the 
renowned monastery of Icnd\ and had converted the 
Picls of the Highlartis. Kipg Oswald, having in his 
youth been baptized by the Scots of Britain, applied 
to them for a Bishop for his people. Ai^n^ a monk 
of Iona, was sent, and fixed his episApal see in 
Lindisjarn^ since called Hoh Island, * Through his 
own and his r-^uirthe Northumbrians 
soon 1 11 ~i^ but the faith of the common 

often mixed with heathenism. In time 
^estilcnce they had recourse to their heathen 
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charms and amulets, and many looked with no friendly 
eye on the monks who ** took away the old worship.** 
Cuihbcrt^ a Northumbrian monk of Melrose who had 
l^en a shepherd in his boyhood, devoted himself to 
teaching and* preacliing throughout the villages, 
choosing particularly those among the hills which 
were so difficult to get at and so (ude and wild that 
other missionaries passed th^m by. He was made 
Bisliop of Lindisfarn in 685, and was afterwards 
revered as the great Saint of the North. The 
other English kingdoms were gradually converted 
during the'seveifth century, partly by ml.ssionanes 
from abroad, partly by men y'aincd at Lindisfarn. 
One of the early Mercian Bishops^ Ceadda^ who had 
his see at Lichfield, is still remembered under the 
name of “St. thad.’^ 

4. The Synod of Whitby.—The Church of the 
Irish Scots had ways of its own, notably as to the 
time for keeping Easter, which differed from those 
of Rome and the otlicr Western Churches. Hence 
arose a controversy between the disciples of Iona and 
those of Rome and Canterbury, till in C64 a synod 
was held in the monastery of Streoneshalh (now 
Whitby)^ where Hildt commonly called St, Jiilda^ a 
w'oman of royal race, bore rule as Ablx^ss over both 
monks and nuns. There the Northumbrian King 
Os 7 vy, after hearing both .sides, decided for the Roman 
cu.sloms; upon which .the JBcottish Bishop of JJndis- 
farn, Colman^ wuth many of his monks, vrithdrew to 
Iona. Trifling as tiie points at issue .seem, in its result 
the Synod was not unimportant, as it brought all the 
English Churches into agreement. 

5. The phitrch of England.—The work of 

oiganizing and unitii^lj^the English Churches was 
mainly carried out a man of 

Eastern birth and training, Viio wSsFIHlSiluMli Rome 
in 668 to be Archbishop of Canterbuxy^^jEach 
kingdom as it was converted had become 

T * c 
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that is, a district under the jurisdiction of a Bishop; 
but Theodore broke up niqst of these great dioceses 
into smaller ones, which in his time were all subject 
to the Ailclibishop of Canterbury. After Theodore's 
death an Archbishop was appointed for York; but 
the j>rovincey that is, the district under his jurisdiction, 
has always conlaiijcd much fewer dioceses than the 
province of Canterbury., At firsi there were but few 
churclies ; in many places there were only crosses, 
under which the missionaries rent out from the 
King's court or the monastery preached, said mass, 
and baptized; but by degrees mote churches were 
built, and priests settled down beside them. The 
township, or cluster of townships, to which a single 
priest ministered, was at a later time called his 
paruh^ During the early period of English history 
the Church was the chief bond of the nation. Politi¬ 
cally, Englishmen were divided into West-Saxons, 
Mercians, and so forth; it was only as members of 
one Church that they felt tlicmselves to be fellow- 
countrymen. Tims the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose word was respected throughout the English 
land, was, in his way, a greater man than any of the 
seven or eight Kings who were struggling and fighting 
around him. 


chapter. IV. 

THE RISE OF WESSEX. 

Decline of Northumberland* Ine of tVeshx; Offa of 
Merciay ^P.Hglisk (i )—the Danes 

in (2)—jEtliehonlf and his sonsy 

thej^ t^n Wary Ragfiar Lodbrogy St. Edmund — 
^^QX\*dy story of the cakesy taking of the Raveny Alfred 
- tn the jpanish campy Treaty of Wedmorey Dasnih 
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setilefnefUs (4) — Alfred^s g(nfemmeni j his death (5)— 
lidwardthe Elder; the^ady of the Mercians; Lord* 
ship of Britain (6) — Belf the Northfnan j Normandy 

( 7 ). 

• 

. 1. The Rise of Wessex.—For some time 
North}iniberland took the leafl among the English 
states; but towards the close of the seventh century 
its power began to g6 down, .and Wessex and Mercia 
then disputed the supremacy of the South. Wessex, 
which wras ruled by the descendants of Ccrdic, had 
grown by constant encroachments on the Welsh ; and 
/fie, who becam^ its King in 688, almost completed 
the conquest of Somerset. He was the founder of 
Taunton, a fortress for the defenceiOf his new frontier, 
and tradition gseribes to him the building of a stone 
church for the monastery of Ynysvitrin or Glaston¬ 
bury, hard by an earlier wooden church of the Britons. 

dooms that is, laws or judgments, are the 
earliest collection of West-Saxon laws which have 
come down to us, though there are written Kentish 
laws older still. Among the Mercian Kings the most 
famous is Of!'a^ who reigned from 757 to 796. Pie 
conquered a great pait of the Welsh land of Powys, 
including its capital town of Pen-y-wem, now Shreivs- 
bitty. To guard his new-won land he made a great 
dyke—“Offa’s Dyke*'—from the mouth of the Wye 
to that of the Dee. Wessex rose to power under 
the great King Ecgberht <ft Egbert, who ascencled the 
throne in 802, and brought aU the Etiglish kingdoms, 
together with the Welsh both of Cornwall and of v;hat 
we now call Wales, more or less into subjection. He 
• was King of all the Saxons and Jutes, and Ix>rd of the 
East-Angles, Mercians, and Northumbrians, whose 
kings submitted, to in later phrase, hts 

vassals, owing hiix> a ccrt 9 lflNl||y||^l|[ce. Egbert, as 
the chief, though not the only kingii^!!lfc||nd, was 
thus able to call himself King of the 
hardly had Wessex established its supremacy wher^ 

c 2 
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found a new foe in the Scandinavtan pirates, whose in¬ 
creasing ravages troubled Egbert’s later years. 

2. The Danes or Northmen.—The Scandi¬ 
navians or Northmen were a Teutonic people, who 
in course of time formed the Kingdoms of Siveden, 
Detmarky and Norway, As those who entered Eng¬ 
land were chiefly ^Danes, English writers commonly 
speak of the Scandinavijins in general by that name. 
Among these people, as of old among their kinsmen 
the Angles and Saxons, piracy was an honourable 
profession, and wealth and fame were won in the 
roving life of a leader of pirates of Vtkinrs . This 
last word, derived frcMii zv/*, a bay or creek, means 
“ men of the bays,” the natural harbours which 
afforded shelter to their vessels. They ,were thorough 
seamen, far ahead of other nations in the building and 
handling of sea-going vessels. Their practice was to 
sail up the rivers in their tescs or ash-wood galleys, to 
choose some place for a fortified camp, and, obtaining 
horses in the country, make forays over the land, plun¬ 
dering, burning, and slaying. They spoke a kindred 
tongue to English, worshipped the same gods as the 
heathen English had done, and singled out with delight 
churches, monasteries, and priests for destruction. This 
was probably not so mucli from hatred of Christianity 
as because the religious houses, rich and defenceless, 
were tempting prey. For the most part the Vikings made 
little difficulty about forsaking tl^eir own religion when¬ 
ever there was anything to be gained by conversion. 
Never to flinch in fight, or to shtfd a tear even for their 
dearest kinsfolk, and to be as reckless in meeting as 
in inflicting death, summed up their ideas of%onour 
and duty. The lesser British Isles became favourite 
Viking haunts, and S caDdin ayj|ar::princes ruled in Man 
and the Qrkne^^|| ^**^ Rrs^wno harassed Scotland 
were d^i^^^BorwegSTns, to whom in later days the 
n amf^ Jworffimen was restricted. No people suffered 
than «the Irish, who, though in many respects 
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more civilized than their neighbours, were split into 
tribcis and clans too much at variance with each 
other to make common cause against theit better 
^disciplined and armed invaders. Such order and 
civilization asr Ireland had attained to died out in the 
course of the long struggle v^th the Scandinavians, 
who succeeded in fixing themselves at the mouths of 
the navigable rivers. • JOublin^Limerick^ and Waterford 
were their chief towns. 

3. The Danish Wars, .^thelwulf and his 
Sons.—Egbert was succeeded in 837 by his son 
yitt?telwuif and he by his four sons, yEthclbald^ 
^tkelbert, ^thelred /., and Alfred (or, as we now 
write it, Alfred)^ who all reigned pne after the other, 
none of the fyst three living long. Under .^thelred 
began the great Danish war, as to the cause of 
which there are many Northern legends. One 
tale is that it was undertaken to revenge the death 
of Ragn ar L odbr og, a mighty Viking, who had been 
shipwrecTceJ” on the Northumbrian coast. There 
the King of the country, /Ella^ threw him into 
a dungeon full of poisonous* snakes, under whose 
bites & expired, chanting to the last a wild song 
recounting his exploits, and boasting that he would 
die laughing.’’ Much of this is, no doubt, fabulous, 
but there may have been a real Ragnar, and several 
of the chieftains who harassed the British I|iles are 
called his sons. Tho knemm facts are that in 866 a 
great heathen army ” landed^ East-Anglia, and in 
die two next years 'subdued Northuniberland and 
Mercia. In 870 East>Aiiglia was again invaded, and 
• its King, JSdmund, was defeated and slain by the 
Danish leaders Ingvar and Ubba, sons of Ragnar. 
Edmund, according4^Jegend^T^s offered his life and 
kingdom if he would coiT! 9 llV|y|Qs|^j|^mder Ingvar. 
On his refusal to submit td a heatnSn8fllp^3e Danes 
bound him to a tree, scourged him, mar^^jm^in 
savage sport, a mark for their arrows, and |it lastsirM| 
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off his head. He was honoured as a martyr, and the 
Church of S/. Edmundsbury was afterwards erected 
over his grave. From the rapid success of the in¬ 
vaders, it ‘would look as if the people north of Thame? * 
cared little whether their masters were Danes or West- 
Saxons. But when in £71 the Danes entered Wessex, 
they met with a stubborn resistance. 

4. .Alfred or Alfred, 871—1901.— sAlfred^^h&nz. 
child of four years old, liad been sent by his father on 
a visit to Borne, where Pope Leo IV. adopted him as 
his godson. At nineteen he married, and it is said 
tliat during his wedding feast he was £K:ized with fearful 
pain, whicli, baffling ^he medical skill of the time, 
harassed him for tlie next twenty years/; if so, his 
bravery and vigour are the more remarkable. ■ At * 
the age of twenty-two he became King, and a hard 
fight he had of it. Soon after his accession Wessex 
obtained a respite, though the Danes still occupied 
Mercia and the North. But afier a time the attacks 
upon Wessex were renewed, and early in 878 the array 
under Guihrum, a Danish chief who had possessed 
himself of East-Anglia, made a sudden march ui>on 
Chippenliam, and thence overran the country. Many 
of the people ded beyond sea; the rest submitted, 
while Alfred, with a few followers, disappeared among 
the swamps and woods of Somersetshire., At one time 
—so runs tale which appears to have come to us from 
a ballad—he stayed in disguise ^th one of his neat¬ 
herds, who kept the secret even from his own wife. One 
day the woman having set s:mie cakes to bake at the 
fire by which Alfred was sitting making ready his bow 
and arrows, returned to find her cakes burning in the ^ 
sight of the unheeding King. Flying^to gave them, 
she roundly scolded him for hig^ neglect to turn the 
cakes, whichtoo glad to cat 
when hot-j^PlHffiSfiSewiftter the Devonshire West- 
S axo|:^8gg gw Ubba in battle, and captured the magic 
^a^eno^ncr. which w..a said to have been woven 
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in one noontide by the three blighters of Ra^nar and 
to be endowed with the power of foretelling victory or 
defeat Things now began to mend, Alfred and his 
•little band throwing up a small fort in Athelncy, and 
thence making frequent sallies. There is a story that 
in order to ascertain the strength of the enemy he 
entcrc'd their camp in the disguise of a minstrel, and 
there stayed several dnys, amusing fliem and their King 
with his music until he had fearned all he wanted to 
know. However Uiis may be, in tlie spring time he 
mustered the forces of Somerset, Wiltshire, and 
Hampshire, an<i gave the Danes such a beating 
at Etfmndun (probably Edington, near Westbury), 
that they soon yielded to him. Guthrum submitted 
to baptism; and the Witan meeting at Wed more.( a 
treaty was mlde, by which the Danes received, as 
vassals of the West-Saxon King, East-Anglia^ most 
part ^f the old kingdom of Essex^ and all Menia 
beyond the Ouse and the ancient road called Watling 
Street ) That part of Mercia which the treaty as- I 
signed to Alfred was placed by him under an Ealdor- 
man named jEtkdred, to whoiQ he gave his daughter 
AEthdflad in marriage. A detachment of the Danish 
army, led by Ilalfdme^ one of Ragnar's sons, had 
already settled in the North, where they divided 
central and eastern Deira—that is, the greater part 
of the modem Yorkshire—among themselves. Bcr- 
nicia, although most likgly subject to {he Danes, 
seems to have been still occupied by Englishmen and 


ruled by English Lords at* Hamburgh. After all 
Alfred's labour, a large part of England remained in 
Danish hands, and consequently the English race 
became largely^nfused with Scandinavian blood. The 
Danish settlements ^uaybe, to a great extent, traced 
by the towns and end in 

which answers to the E»glisn*^^^onm) or Jiam, 
SirtimeshcUh and Northwearthig got fro^^n^Dancs 
their present names of Whitby and Dtrby» 
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town, together with Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, 
and Stamford, formed a sort of Danish league, known 
as the ** Pive Borou^ hs^^ 

5. Alfhed's Government.-^Alfred worked asr 
hard in peace as in war. He made a collection oi 
dooms; some taken frcMii the Mosaic law, others from 
the old codes of ACthelbert of Kent, Tne, and Oflfa, 
adding but few his* own, besnusc he said he did 
not know how those who came after him might like 
them. To guard against future invasions, he put the 
military forces of his dominions on a better footing, 
and kept up a fleet, 1 doing all he coftld to* revive the 
old seafaring spirit wjiich seemed to have died out. 
His ships were partly manned by Frisians, a people 
inhabiting the coast from Holland to Denmark. 

^.Alfred gave largely to the poor and* to churches, 
founded monasteries at Shaftesbury and Athelney, and 


encouraged learned men, English and foreign, to 
instruct his people. | learning, he tells us in one of 
his writings, had so fallen off that when he came to 
the throne there were very few among the priesthood 
who understood the .Latin services of the Church. 
He himself leai*ned Latin, and translated many books 
from that language, often adding passages of his own 
composition. / He sent out seamen to the North on 
voyages of exploration;/also embassies Ao the Pope, 
to the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and what is still more 
noteworthy,-to India .with alms for the Christian 
Churches there which had been founded, it is said, 
by the Apostles St. Tliomas and St Bartholomew. 
I'his was the first intercourse between England and 
the far-off Eastern land which now forms partj|ipf the 
British Empire. ■ Alfred had other ^ar^ with the 
Danes, but his course and dete]3Paination carried him 
through all, and j^TiTwere spent in peace. 

In 901 ARflus bttried at Winchester. » 

6. J^sfrward or Edward the Elder, 90X—925, 
was succeeded by his elder son Edward^ 
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who equalled his father as a soldier, though not as a 
scholsfl*. He was well seconded by his sister iEthcl- 
flscd, who afler the death of her husband carried on 
th^ Mercian government; and with her heljJ, he re¬ 
covered from the Danish rule all Essex, East-An glia, 
and Mercia. He became more powerful than any 
former *King in Britain, for at his c^eath he was King 
of t!\e English as far as the Humber, and Lord of all 
Britain; the princes of Wales, Northumberland, 
Scotland, and Stratliclyde, all owning him for their 
lord. 

7. Rolf the Northman.—In those days there 
was a noted sea-rover, the Northman Kolf^ called in 
French Ron, and in Latin Rollo ^ and surnanicd, it is 
said, ** Ganger” that is, the goer or -walker, because 
he was too tall to ride; for when mounted on one of 
the little horses of the North his feet touched the 
grounc^ Rolf spent many years in plundering, and 
at last fixed himself and his followers in and about 
Rouen. As he could not be dislodged, the King of 
the West-Franks, Charles the Simple, bribed him to 
peace by granting him the land at the mouth of the 
Seine with Rouen for his capital. Rolf became a 
Christian and proved a good ruler. He was the 
founder of a line of princes, called Counts or Dukes 
of the Northmen or Normans; and their land came to 
be called Normandy, In after da3rs these JNormans 
played a great part im the Jiistoxy of England. * 


CHAPTER V. 
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DANISH KINGS. 


JSikelstan; Rrunandurh (i )—j 

St. Dunsian; Northmiwerland made an 
•^Edwy; the Monks and the Seculars ; 
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—Bdgar (s) — Edward the Afarfyr (6) — ^thelreii ihe 
Unready; battle of Maldon : invasions of Seoegeny 
martyrtiom of Aflfheah (7) —tlie Danish Conquest y 
deatfi of Swegen; restoration of ACthelred 
Edmund Ironside j divisUm of England (9). . 

I. /Bthelstan, g^s —940-— ^thelstan^ eldest 
son of Kdwarcl, added to his kingdom Northumber¬ 
land, whicJi liowever he was tnot allowed to keep 
without a struggle, 't'o wrest it from him, Anlaf 
son of a Danish King who had reigned at York, 
and his cousin, another Aniaf, who ruled over the 
Dublin Danes, leagued themselves with the Scots 
under their King ^onstantine, and the Strathclyde 
Welsh ; but their united hosts were in 937 overthrown 
by .Ailthelstan and'his brother Edmund at Brutianburh^ 
a place somewhere north of the Humber. There is 
a tale that one of the Anlafs played the spy in the 
English camp, disguised, like Alfred before hjpi, as a 
minstrel; and tliat ^thelstan and his nobles gave 
him money, which Aniaf, too proud to keep it, buried 
in the ground. The victory was complete for the 
time; but for twenty years to come the Northumbrian 
Danes were constantly revolting and setting up Kings 
of their own. ^thelstan, who is described as a slight- 
made man with golden hair, and of courteous and 
dignified manners, died in 940. ASthelstan and many 
of his successors at times called themselves Emperor 
of Britain, to show that they weie lords of the island, 
and that the Emperors of Efist and West had no 
power over them. *• 

a. Badtnund or Edmund X., surnamed the 
Magnificent (that is, The Doer of%Great 
Deeds), 940—946. — Edmund^ like«»his, father and 
brother, hard fighti ng wid \.ihe Northumbrian and 
Mercian Cumberland or Strath¬ 
clyde Malcolm King of Scots, on 

condfcj R of receiving assistance from him in war. 
dSfflnuml came to a sad end when still a young man, 
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being stabbed by Lioia, a banished robber, who, having 
insolently seated himself at tlie royal board, resisted 
the attempts of the King and others to turn him out. 

^ £adred or £dred, 946—955.—Edmund's sons 
being still children, his brother Edred was chosen 
King!. He took as one of his chiof advisers, JJuns/an, 
afterwards styled Saints who had bqen as a boy at 
^thelstan's court, whtnee he^ was driven by the 
jealousy of his companions. He was even then noted 
for learning, and the young courtiers taxed him with 
a knowledge of heathen ballads and spells, which 
was thought 'to sA^our of sorcery. Afterwards he 
turned monk, and gave himself ^p to study, and to 
arts useful for the services of the Church, such as 
music, painting, and metal-work. tYhen hardly two 
and twenty years of age he was by King Edmund 
made Abbot of Glastonbury. In Edred's days tlie 
last Scandinavian King of Northumberland, EriCf son 
of Harold Blue-tooth of Denmark, was driven out; 
and Edred placed the Northumbrians under an Eari 
or governor, Oswuify who was of the house of the 
Lords of Bamburgh. The title of Earl among the 
Danes answered to tliat of Ealdorman among the 
English. 

4. Bad wig or Bdwy,955—959.—Upon Edied's 
death, Edioy^ elder son of Edmund, though still very 
young, was chosen King. The history of his brief 
and U'oublous reign is obscuie, but jealousy between 
Wessex and the country noril) of Thames seems 
to liave had a good deal to do with his difhcultics. 
There was also a movement for the reformation of tlm 
Church which led to great disputes. • The Danish 
invaders had* dwtroyed many monasteries;/ those 
which ivere left lyere ^^ij}*** part monasteries 

only in name, the propCT!^&SjRgJM|ldby secular 
clerks or clergy, who lived' mucnas^lHl^chose. 


The 


were not monks, but livei 
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cathedral and collegiate churches, and were often 
marriwi, despite the feeling which had graduallj^ grown 
up in the Western Churcli, that the clei^ ought not 
to maity. There is said to have been much ignora^jce 
and vice among the seculars. ‘ The olijccls that those 
who desired a religious reform set before themselves 
were to restore the monasteries, to introduce a stricter 
rule of monastic life, ^nd, as lur as possible, to get the 
cathedral and other great churches into the hands of 
monks, whom they liked bettev than secular clergy¬ 
men, married or unmarried. ' Dunstan, who had 
himself reformed his Abbey, and iflade it famous as a 
school, sympathized-with the monks’ party, though he 
was more moderate and cautious than many of its 
supporters. lEdwy’s marriage was jinother cause of 
strife. It appears that his wife (in Latin 

JElgiva) was related to him within one of the nu¬ 
merous degrees then forbidden by the ecclesiastical 
law of marriage, and that the monastic party 
therefore refused to consider her as the King's wife. 
Edwy, who was apparently in the hands of tlie party 
opposed to the monks, seems from the first to have 
behaved unwisely, quarrelling almost at tlie outset of 
his reign with Dunstan, and driving him out of the 
country. ’ Whether by his treatment of Dunstan, his 
marriage, or his government in general, /the King gave 
offence,,and in 957 all England north of Thames 
revolted, choosing Edwyls brother Edgar for its King. ^ 
The next year Archbishop Oda prevailed on Edwy to 
divorce .^lfgifu.i There is a siory, which happily rests 
on no good authority, that Oda had her branded in 
tlie face and banished, and that when she%cntured 
to come back, she was seized at Gloucester, and put 
to a cruel death. Notfu nfl^ really known of her 
end; as 959. ' 

5. EjHfetffnSrTidgar, surnamed the Peace- 
—Edwy's brother King Edgar^ z. youth 
s8IPsixtee]^ was now chosen King over the whole 
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aation—** West-Saxons, Mercians, and Northum¬ 
brians.*' His reign proved peaceable and prosperous, 
and by maintaining a strong fleet, he kept the 
country from invasion. Duiistan, now Archbi.^op of 
Canterbury, was liis counsellor and, though in many 
chuYches.sccular priests were turnfid out to make way 
for monks, Dunstan was too mucji a statesman 
to take a violent part*iu the piovement» Thirteen 
years after his accession to the throne, Edgar was 
crowned with great solemnity at Bath in 973. He 
then sailed with his fleet to Chester, where some 
six or eight’ of Ifis vassal Kings with their fleets 
came and swore to do him faithful«service by land and 
sex Tradition adds that, in token of .their submission, 
they rowed Edgjir, who himself acted as steersman, 
in a boat on the Dee, from his palace at Chester to 
the Church of St. John and back. There is another 
Iraditiom that Edgar exacted of Idwal, a rebellious 
North-Welsh prince, a tribute of three hundred wolves* 
Ijeads yearly, and that Idwal paid this for throe years, 
but omitted it in the fourth, declaring that he could 
find no more. ' lulgar left by different wives two sons, 
Edward and ^Ethclrcd^ one about twelve and the 
other about six years old. * 

6. E ad ward or, Edward, surnamed the 
Martyr, 975—979.—There was much disorder after 
Edg.'ir’s death, for the parties of the monks and the 
seculars at once began* to f^uarrel again. Besides 
this, there was a dispute as to which of Edgaris sons 
should be King; but finally the elder, Edivard, was 
chosen. After a reign of less than four years, the 
3^oung King was murdered at Corfes Gate (Corfe 
Castle). He *vas^lled the Martyr,’* a name which 
the English tlien .readfi^iQi^etoany good man un¬ 
justly slain. The stnrv i Edwa^^ 

returning tired and thirsty from himSngr^iiH^ at 
the door of his stepmother, yElfthr^th 
Effrida). She came out to welcome hiin; jj^ut wniRf 
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he was cagetly draining the cup presented to him, he 
was stabbed by one of her attendants. He at once 
put spurs to his horse and galloped off, but sinking 
from the saddle, his foot caught in the stirrup, and'he 
WMs dragged along till he died. It is added that the 
child ./Ethelrcd, for^vhose sake the murder had been 
committed, on hearing of his brother's death burst 
into tears, at which .dBlfthryth**in passion beat him till 
he was almost senseless. 

7. .^thelred II., surnahied the Unready, 
979— 10 x 6 -—^thelred was only Jen years old when 
raised to the throne. Dunstan seems for some 
time before his death, which happened in 988, to 
have taken no part in the government, and .dithelred, 
when he grew up, let himself be guided by unworthy 
favourites, so that everything went to wrack and 
ruin. We.ak, treacherous, and cruel, he was always 
leaving things undone, or doing them at the wrong 
time; so that he is known in history as “ the Un¬ 
ready,” that is, the Uncounsclled, probably in allusion 
to his name Alfhcl-red, which means Noble-in comtscl. 
Want of union left the country an easy prey to 
the Dtinc-s and Norsemen, who had, within two 
years of his accession, renewed their invasions. Each 
Ealdorman went his own way, making himself as 
independent as he could ; and men cared little 
for the King or the nation, though they often 
fought valiantly for theft to^t^n or their shire. Thus 
in 991, Brihtnothy the aged Ealdorman of the EaSt- 
Saxons, fell fighting against Norwegian vikings at 
Jifaldo/t . We read the details in the fragment of a 
poem which has come down to us. “ TiA loatMy 
. strangers,” so it runs, had offere<¥ to'* withdraw on 
payment of money answered that 

he and '* give them spears for tribute.” 

^an of buying off the invaders with large 
^®»twas soon afterwards adopted by the King and 
his advirers. The land-tax called Danes^eld^ which 
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continued to be levied long after the Danish invasiona 
had cdhsed^ was originally imposed for the payment 
of these tributes. Nothing could have suited the 
pita.tcs better, and again and again they came*to slay 
and plunder, sun: of being bought off in the end. In 
99)tand^ again in 1003, the King the Danes> jSwenJ 
or Swes-m Forkbeard^ ^ who had be^n baptized when 
a child, but had rotunftd to hq^thenisrn, invaded the 
country, and piovcfl a terrible foe. In 10ir the 
Danes under one Emi Thurkill took Canterbury, 
c.arrying away, for ransom or for slavery, a vast 
number of csiptiv 5 s. Among these was the Arch¬ 
bishop Ailfheahy who at iirst, agreed to ransom 
himself, but afierwanls refused, being too poor to 
pay, and unwiljing to raise the money from his 
already impoverished people. In a fit of drunken 
' fury the Danish warriors pelted him with stones and 
ox-bonef, in spile of the remonstrances of Thurkill, 
who offered all the money he had, or might be able 
to get—anything except his ship, the dearest posses¬ 
sion of a Viking—to save the holy inan^s life. At 
last one of the J>ancs, in pity of the Archbishop’s 
suffering, clove his h(Md with a battle-axe. This is 
said to have happened at Greenwich, where the 
parish church of St. Aiphe^£ (a later form of the 
name of .A'Clfheah) still reminds us of the murdered 
Archbishop. 

8 . The Danish Conqvest. King Swe'gen. 
—At last, in 1013, Swegen ivrested the kingdom from 
./Ethelred, Sailing up the Trent, he obtained with¬ 
out a blow the submission of the country beyond 
Watling Street Northumbrian and Mercian forces 
swelled his army on its march southwards, and 
Wessex, terror-strickeair>jb y^ his cr uelties, was soon 
conquered. It must be n 3 ??P» 5 ?J|^cr|ditof London 
that it beat off the invaders fourfime^SmajjIg this 
reign, only yielding after all the rest of the 
had done sa Swegen being now acknowledged 
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King, il^thelred followed his wife JSmma, who had 
taken shelter with her brother, Duke Richard the Good 
of Normandy. Early the next year Swegen died— 
smitten, so men fancied, by the wrath of the Mar'^/r- 
King Edmund, from whose town of Bury, under 
threats of destructic;i to town and townsfolk, church 
and clergy, he jhad demanded tribute. Upon this 
-d£thclred was recalled, but hv, died soon after, while 
the war was being kept up betw-een his son Rdmund 
and Swegen's son C 7 iut, 

9. Eadmund or Edmund 11 ., surnamed 
Ironside, April 23—Nov. 30,'1016.—Two rival 
Kings were now c^lected, Mdmufidy ./Ethelred’s son 
by his first marriage, being chosen in London, and 
C»ut at Southampton. Edmund, whose strength 
and valour gained him the name of Ironside, fought 
six pitched battles against his rival, but was at last 
induced to share the kingdom with him. JJdmund 
had all south of the Thames, together with East- 
Anglia, Essex, and London ; Quit took the rest. On 
Nov. 30th in the s^ime year Edmund died, after a 
seven months’ reign. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE KINGS. 

Cnut the Dane; his Kitif^doms ; the gt'cat Earldoms (i)— 
. story of Cniti and the waves (2) —Harold /. ,* division 
of the Kutf^dom between Harold and Harihaenut i 
death of Alfred; England reunitedf ife)— Harihc- 
cnut (4). 

I. The Cnut or Canute, 

xoi7--^55!*^WJfrffie Dane was soon acknowledged 
as^^^lgof all England. He had for some time pro- 
rsfi^seo Christianity, and though his earlier deeds were 
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those pf a savage, in the end he proveti a goorl nilcr. 
The late King's two infant sons he sent to his half- 
i)rother Olaf, King of the Swedes, praying him to put 
litem to death. I’he Swede however placed thorn 
unhurt under the care of the King of the Hungarians. 
Tow^arc^^ the people in general Cnut showed nothing 
of this cruel and suspicious temper, his aim being 
to win their trust anfl to ruUj as an English King. 
He .gathered about him a standing force of from 3,000 
to 6,000 paitl soldier^, Danes, Englishmen, and recruits 
from all parts of Northern Europe; but we never hear 
of his employing these Housecarls — household troops, 
as we should now say—^fbr pniiioscs of oppression. 
Besides being King of P 2 ngUiiid and Denmark, he 
also won Nor\^ay and part of Sweden; but he spent 
most of his time in England, which he liked better 
than his other dominions. He divided the country 
into f<mr great governments or Earldoms— PV^ssex^ 
Merda^ Easi'AngUay and Northumberland, T'his last 
Earldom now extended only from the Humber to the 
Tweed, as Lothian^ that part of the old Northumbrian 
kingdom which lay beyond the Tweed, was held by 
the King of Scots, and so grew into part of Scotland. 
Besides the great Earls, who wield eel w-ell-nigh royal 
ix)wer, there were many lesser carls, subordinate 
governors of one or more shires; and the original 
fourfold division was not strictly adhered ta Thus 
Northumberland was comodmes split in two,* and 
rather later on, the southern part, which answered to 
the ancient Deira, beg^m to be distinguished as York- 
shiriy while the northern part, as far as the Tweed, 
Alone retained the name of Northumberland. Of 
Cnut's Eail^ th» most notable was an Englishman, 
Godwiny on whoqn the^jongbestowed the hand of a 
Danisiiwoman of high sister of Cnut's 

brother-in-law Ulf—and the E&ldom of Wessex. 
Cnut died at Shaftesbury in 1035. Not long after 
his accession, he had married Emma of Normandy, 
T . * n 
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the widow of King .^thcircdi and by her haf:l one 
son, Ilarthacnut. 

2. Story of Cnut and the Waves. —Of tlie 
legends about Cnut, the most famous is that which 
records how he one day, during the height of his 
power, ordered a seftt to be placed for him on the 
sea shore, and bade the rising tide respect him as its 
lord, nor dare to wet ly-m. 'J'he waves, regardless of 
tlie royal command, soon dashed over his feet, and 
the King leaped back, saying, ‘*Let all the dwellers 
on earth know that the power of Kings is vain and 
worthless, nor is there any worthy* of tile name of 
King but lie whose will heiaven, carlli, and sea obey 
by eternal laws.” Thenceforth he never wore his 
crown, but placed it on an image of qpr Lord on the 
Cross. 

3. Harold I., 1035—Z040.— succeeded 
his father in Denmark, but in England his friends, 
lilarl Godwin and the West-Saxons, could only obtain 
for him the rule of the country south of Thames. 
North of that river the kingdom was given to Cnut*s 
illegitimate son Harold, Daring this divided reign, 
the -^itheling Alfred^ younger son of .ZEthelred and 
Kmma, came over from Normandy, probably hoping 
for a chance of the kingdom. He was seized by 
Harold’s men and carried off to Ely, where, his eyes 
being put,out, he died soon after. Karl Godwin was 
always suspected of haviisg birt.iayed the .^tl^eling; 
but the accounts are so confused, that it is hard to 
judge. In the next year, 1037, Harold was made 
ruler over the whole country, his fellow-Kin^j^aving 
never yet left Denmark. 

4. Harthaenut, 1040—1042. —On Harold’s death 

in 1040, Ilarthacnut was callg |i . to the throne, but his 
government was so nation soon rued its 

choice. He enraged his subjects by the heavy taxes 
he imposed for the payment of his fleet, and disgusted 
them by having the dead body of his half-brotlier 
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Harold dug up and cast into a fen. The London 
Danes buried the corpse again in their own burying- 

f round, the memory of which is still preserved in the 
ame of the church of St. Clement Danes, In 1042 
Harthaenut died suddenly at a marriage-feast at Lam- 
bCth. • By his death England Xnd Denmark became 
separated. * 


CHAPTER VII. 

FROM EDWARD TO THE N(?RMAN CONQUEST. 

Edivard the Cenfessor; the favourites ; Earl Godwin ; 
his hauishntent, return, and death; Earl Harold (i) 
—the Northern Earldoms (2)— death of Edward; 
tV^stminsterj Harold named as successor {$)—Harold 
IT.; Duke William of Norfnandy (4) —invasion of 
Harold Hardrada and Testify; battle of Stamford 
(s )—the Norman Utvasion ; battle of Hastings; 
fall of Harold (fl)—election of the jEtheling Edgar; 
coronation of William (7). 

I. House of Cerdic. Badward or Bdward, 
surnamed the Confessor or Saint, 1042—zo66. 
—The old Royal line was now restored, Edward, the 
elder son of J^^thelred and Emma, being •elected to 
the throne. Unluckily, thtf new King, broughf up in 
Normandy from boyhood, w-as no better than a foreigner. 
The Normans indeed were Scandinavians by descent; 
but their manners, ideas, and language were French, 
• and the English commonly called them ** Frenchmen.” 

' Edward’s chief*dcsire was to bring over to England 
his foreign friends, ant^^oload them with honours, 
offices, and estates. * A NWrumn monk, Robert of 
Jumieges, \ whose influence was described as being 
such that if he were to say a black crow was white, 
the King would believe him rather th^n his own 
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eye.s,”i was made Archbishop of Canterbury. ' Karl 
Godwin however, who at the beginning of the reign 
was the King’s chief adviser, kept the foreigners in 
check as mucli as he could. A wise and eloquent 
statesman, Godwin in the main served his country well, 
but at the same time had a keen eye to his own in¬ 
terests. His possessions, acquired by grant.s from suc¬ 
cessive kings, were enormous; his daughter Edith 
was married to the King, and his two elder sons and 
his ne])hew were provided with earldoms. Natnially 
he was regarded with jealousy by ^thc other great 
Earls, and still more so by the Frenclh favourites, who 
at last found an opportunity to overthrow him. In 
105T Eustace^ Count of Eoulo^s^rir, the husband of King 
Edward's sister, being on his way home /rom a visit to 
the English court, had a brawl with the burghers c'f 
Dover, arising out of his own insolent conduct. God¬ 
win refuse<l to inflict any punishment upon the Dover 
men, who belonged to his Earldom, before they had 
been heard in their own defence; and the quarrel 
which consequently arose betw^een him and the King 
ended in Godwin and all his sons being outlawccl. 
The next year he came back from Flanders at 
the head of a fleet, and the Norman knights and 
priests were glad to get away as fast as they could. 
Archbishop Robert, and Utf the Nornian Bishop of 
Dorchester, with their followers, forced their w'ay 
through the east gate of Ijondon, and fled over sea. 
Earl Godwin died not long after, being seized with a 
fit while dining with the IGng; but his Earldom and 
his power passed to his son Harold^ who in fact ruled 
the kingdom, and who gained great cTed% by his 
victories over the Welsh. v , 

2. The Northern Karld^ins.-^ln 1055 died the 
Earl of the Northumbrians,*" '‘'the Strongf 
fierce and stalwart Dane, familiar to us by name as 
figuring in Shakspere’s play of Macbeth, > Of his last 
moments talc is told» which, w^hatever may be its 
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truths showrs what was supposed to be the spirit of 
a Northern hero. When he felt his end drawing nigh, 
he exclaimed against the shame, as he deemed it, of 
Jtying, not injbattle, but of disease—“the death of 
cows.” So he had his armour put on, and his axe 
placecU in his hand, that he might at least die in 
vvarrior^s garb. • Tosti^^ a younger brother of Harold, 
was appointed in his stead ; but the new EarVs rule 
proved so harsh that in 1065 1^^® North countrymen 
revolted, and setting up a Mercian noble, Morcar^ as 
their Karl, succeeded in getting Toslig outlawed. < 
Morcar’s elder brother Edwin w'as already Karl of 
the Mercians, and the dream ©f the two throughout 
life seems to have been to form their governments into 
an independent kingdom. ' 

3. Death of Kdward.—^King Edward died in 
1066, having lived just long enough to finish tRb 
build!hg of an abbey on the spot where S<cbert^ first 
Christian King of the Kast-Saxons, had founded a 
small monastery to St. Peter, called the Wesi-Minster, 
In the thirteenth century King Henry III. and his 
successor replaced Edward’s work by the more mag¬ 
nificent church now standing. • On his deathbed the 
childless Edivard recommended Earl Harold for his 
successor; though, according to the Normans, he 
had promised that their Duk^ William^ should reign 
after him. . Indeed, it is said that HaroVd himself, 
being once at the Norm&n court, had, willifigly or 
unwillingly, sworn to support William. In that age 
an ordinary oath of homase (that is, the oath by 
which one man made himself the vassal of another) 
was broken with little scruple; and therefore, accord¬ 
ing to one»talfli the wily Duke had entrapped his 
guest into unwi^ngly s«v£^ring on all the holiest relics 
in Normandy. » King Edw'ard was soon honoured as 
a saint; for, though he neglected his duties as a 
rulo*, he was pious after his fashion, and the miseries 
the peox)le endured under his foreign successors led 
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them to look back upon him with regret. *In later 
<lays the title of Copi/essor, which the Church was 
wont to bestow upon those who were noted for their 
hoi)'' life and death, was conferred upon him. * 

4. House of Godwin. Harold II., Jan. 6-^ 
Oct. 14, 1066.—On l!ne day of Edward's death, Earl 
Harohij though not of the Royal house, was elected 
King by the Witan \ thp next ifnorning the late King 
was Iniricd, and the new one crowned, in the West- 
Minster. On hearing of this, Du^e William of Nor¬ 
mandy was speechless with rage. He resolved to 
appeal to the sword; but as it did not suit him to 
appear a wrongful aggressor, he did his best to make 
Europe believe he was in the right. He sent to Rome 
to crave a blessing upon his enterprise, and found 
there an ally in the Archdeacon Jlildebrafid (afterwards 
Pope Gregory VII,\ who eagerly seized the opportu¬ 
nity for bringing the Church of England into* more 
complete obedience to Rome. Under HiUlebrand's 
influence the Poi^e, Alexander Il.y declared William 
the lawful claimant, and sent a consecrated banner to 
hallow the attack upon England. 

5. Invasion of Harold Hardrada. — Mean¬ 
while the North of England was invaded by Harold^ 
the King of the Norwegians, a gigantic ^varrior, sur- 
named, from the harshness of his government, Hard- 
radOy that .is, Stcrndn-counseL He was joined by the 
exiled Tostigj and Icelanders asad Orkneymen, Scots 
and Irish Danes, flocked together under the ‘M.And- 
Waster,” as the Norwegian standard was called. The 
invader had already received the surrender of York, 
when Harold of England came suddenly upM the 
Norwegian army at Sl^^nfo rd Bridsf^ 25m. In 
Scandinavian legend the En^sh King is represented 
as oCTering Tostig a third of the kingdom if he would 
return to his allegiance; Tostig asked what his brother 
would give Hardrada ‘Hor his toil in coming hither ?*' 
‘‘Seven feet of the ground of England, or more 
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perch|nce^ seeing he is taller than other men/* But 
there can have been no time for such parley. The 
English gained a complete victory, Hardrada and 
'ilostig being among the slain. 

-6. Battle of Hastings or Senlac.—The King 
was holding the customary victefry-feast at York, when 
a thane of Sussex entered with the tidings that tlie 
Normans had landed at Pc^ensey. Duke William, 
after waiting more than six weeks for a south wind, 
had at last set sai4, had landed unresisted un the 
defenceless Sussex shore, Sept. 28th, and occupied 
J/asfiMjirf, ‘With* the utmost speed, Harold marchetl 
to l.ondon, calling all to Ids gtantlard—a summons 
which was readily obeyed, save by the half hearted 
Edwin and Morcar, who tlelaycd bringing up their 
forces. From*thencc he again set out, and pitched 
his camp on the height called Senlac ^ about seven miles 
from y.asting5. The eve ofTjattle, so the Normans 
averred, was sjient by the English in drinking and sing¬ 
ing, and by the invaders in prayer and confession. On 
the 14th October the armies joined battle. 'The combat 
was long and doubtful, but the impatience of some of 
the shire levies, who, dcsi^ite Harold's previous orders, 
broke their ranks and rushed down the hill in pursuit 
of some retreating enemies, gave the first advantage to 
the Normans, whose archers did the rest An arrow 
pierced the eye of the English King, who, fp-lling, w^as 
hacked in pieces by four J^’rcnch knights, of .whom 
Eustace of Boulogne was one. The thanes and house- 
carls \verc slnughtcrcd almost to a man around the 
fallen standard of their King. On the monow the aged 
, Gytha craved the body of her son Harold, but the 
Duke refused t^ permit it Christian burial. Even to 
find the mangled corpse was no easy task, and two 
canons of Waltham, who had followed the English 
army, made search for it without success, until they 
brought a former favourite of Harold’s, Edith ** of the 
Swan's Neckf to aid them. 
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7. Coronation of William.—The Londoners, 
together with such of the great men as were at hand, 
now elected to the throne the young ^thelin^ Edgar^ 
the grand-son of Kdmund Ironside. But though iMiwin 
and Morcar, who on the news of lidrold’s fall had 
hastened their in.arc]i,t:onsentcd to the youth’s election, 
they were cold in his cause, and soon betook them¬ 
selves home with their t'orccs. Thus left unsupported, 
those in London ere long tendered the crown to the 
Norman Duke, then at Berkhamstead. On Christmas 
Day, William tlie , Norman—the Conqueror^ as he is 
called in history —was crowned King at AVestminster. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

1 * 

THE OLD-ENGLISH AND NORMANS 

The Oid-Efiglish (i) —the ordeal {i) —the sla%*e-trade (3) 
’—Lomlon (4)— ianguai^e (5)— literature (6)— the Nor¬ 
mans; the llayeux Tapestry (7)— castes; church- 
building (8)—VefWrt/ tenures,* fealty^ homage^ and 
set'vieei knignts and barons: decay 0/ feudalisms 
inllainage (9)— government (lo) — the towns: the 
gilds (li). 

1. The Old'English;—The English appear to 
have been a well-favoured race, from the days of 
Pope Grcgor}'’s “ Angels ” to the time when King 
William, returning to Normandy after his coronation, 
cairicd in his train the Aithcling Edgar .Ijpd other 
young Englishmen, on whose “ girl^h giacc" and 
dowing hair the French and Normans gazed with 
admiration. Yet young Earl Waithcaf one of those 
whose beauty is thus praised, attaine<l to giant 
strength, and pro%»cd that he was no degenerate son of 
his father, Karl Siward the Strong. ^The ancient English 
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weapons were the javelin and the broadsword;'for 
the latter Cnut substituted the two-handed Danish 
axe. • The full equipment of the warrior—helm, mail- 
cibat, shield, and axe—was of course beyond the 
means of the nftiss of the shire levies, most of whom 
came tq the battle of Hastings ^fithout an^ defensive 
armour, and some with no belter weapons than forks 
or sharpened slakes. • ?Both Ei^glish and Danes alwa) s 
fought on foot; men of the highest, even of kingly 
rank, using horses oit the march only, and dismount¬ 
ing for action. « The English, among whom all ranks 
exercised liberal Hospitality, are described as spending 
their substance in good cheer^ while content with 
poor houses—unlike the Normans and French, who 
lived frugally in fine mansions—and as indulging in 
coarse gluttony and drunkenness, vices which they 
taught to their conquerors. • They had however better 
amusements than mere revelry. They took great 
pleasure in poetry, singing, and harp-playingand 
professional “ glcemen,” who combined the characters 
of juggler, tumbler, and minstrel, wandered from 
house to house. * There were also outdoor sports— 
wrestling, leaping, racing, and hunting \rith net, 
hound, or hawk. Nor were the English, at the time 
of the Norman Conquest, an uncultivated people. 
They had books of medicine, natural science, grammar 
and geography, in their own language. They were 
skilful in goldsmith’s work, in embroidery, in illumina¬ 
tion of manuscripts, as well as in the crafts of the 
weaver and the armourer. 1 

2. The Ordeal.—The ordeal was a method of 
^ascertaining tlic guilt or innocence of an accused 
person by a supposed apjical to the judgment of 
Heaven. After certain religious rites, the accused 
plunged his hand into boiling •water, or carried a hot 
iron for three paces. If in three days the scald or 
bum had healed, he was cleared; if not, he was held 
guilty. A man of ill reputation was obliged to undergo 
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a threefold ordeal—that is, the weight of the irpu was 
increased threefold, or he had to plunge his arm up 
to the elbow in the water—where a single ordeal would 
suffice for persons of credit Tlie Nonnans introduc<,d 
in addition the trial by battle, which was an appeal to 
Heaven by means of a duel between accuser and 
accused. 

0 , 3. The Slave-tra^c. —^Thfe crying sin of England, 
even in the estimation of that age, was the slave-trade. 
Although the export of Christian^ slaves was forbidden 
by law, nothing could check it. The town of Bristol 
was the chief scat of this slave-traoe, and strings of 
young men and wopicn were shipped off regularly 
from that port to Ireland, where they found a ready 
market. King William was as zealous against this 
traffic as his predecessors, and with no better success. 

, What the law failed to do, St, Wulfstan, Bishop of 
Worcester, effected, at least for a season. He,visited 
Bristol repeatedly, and preached every Sunday against 
the trade until he had prevailed on the burghers to 
abandon it, Eater on, in 1102, St, Anselm, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, held a synod at Westminster, 
in which a decree was put forth forbidding all traffic 
in slaves—"that wicked trade by which men in 
England were still wont to be sold like brute beasts.** 
4. London.—At the time of the Norman Conquest, 
London, so advantageously placed upon the Thames, 
was already the chief city in .England, and fast dis¬ 
placing the old West-Saxon capital of Winchester, 
But the London of those days was surrounded by 
wood and water and waste land where the deer and 
wild boar roamed. The names of Moorji^s and» 
Moorgate^\i^ mark the place where Qpce was w dreary 
moor or fen. ^V’estminster Abbey was* built upon 
a thicket-grown island or peninsula, ‘inclosed by river 
and streams and marshes, and called 2 'hom-ey, that 
the Isle of Thorns. By the ’Abbey was the Palace, 
where the Confessor in his later years chiefly dwelled. 
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that he, might watch the building of his Minster. 
The name of Old Palace Yard marks where his 
dwelling-place was ; Netv Palace Yard being so called 
froTn the palace built by the Conqueror’s son and 
successor Williafn Kuftts. 

5. Language.—^'Fhe Englisli^ language has so 
changed in the course of centuries that in its most 
ancient form it seems ’like a foreign tongue to us. 
Besides the changes that all living and growing lan¬ 
guages undergo, thertf crept in a number of French 
words and idioms, which have made a great difference 
between modern rfiglish and the purely Teutonic lan¬ 
guage which is known as O/d'/u^^lts/t. I'lie dialects 
which were spoken in dilfercnt parts of the country 
fall into three great divisions, Northern, Midland, and 
Southern, distinctions which still linger in spoken 
English. What we call “ Scotch ” is in truth one form 
of Northumbrian English; while the dialects of 
Somerset and Dorset preserve the remains of the 
Southern speech. Modern English—the language in 
which books arc written and which educated people 
are taught to use—has grown out of the East-Midland 
dialect, the speech of the shires bordering on the 
F enland. 

6. Lfiteraturc,—Among themost ancientspecimens 
of Old-English literature is the fine poem of the hero 
Bebwulf and his combats with the ogre Grendel and 
with a fiery dragon. This talc was composed before 
the English tribes had migrated from the Continent 
to Britain, and it is easy to sec that it belongs to 
heathen times, though the text, as we have it, has 
bf^en re-written in Northumberland, and has received 
some Christijin touches. Our first Christian poet, 
Cmdmon^ who sang of the creation of the world, the 
entry of Israel into Canaan, and the myslcrics of the 
Christian faith, was believed by himself and his con¬ 
temporaries to have received his powers by the direct 
gift of Heaven. He had never learned aught of 
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singing;—when sometimes at an entertainment it 
was determined that all the guests should sing in turn, 
Ca;dmon, on seeing the harp aj^i^roach him, would 
leave in the middle of supper. On one occasioif he 
had thus left the feast, and had lain tlown to sleep in 
the stable, the cartfof the beasts being committed to 
him that night. In a dream one stood by him and 
spoke : “Casdnion, sjingme something." He pleaded 
ignorance; but the command was repeated : “ Sing 
the beginning of created things." And forthwith he 
began to sing verses he had never heard before. In 
the morning he revealed his new powers, and was 
received by the fstmous Abbess St, Hild into her 
monastery at Whitby. This story is told by Betda^ 
called the Venerable^ a monk of Jarrow^ who died in 
735. He was one of the most learned men of his age ; 
and from his chief work, “ TJu Ecclesiastical History 
cf the English People^' written in Latin, we get great 
part of our knowledge of those times, Ealh 7 vine or 
Alcuiny born about the lime of Ikeda’s death, and 
educated in the school of York, had so high a rej)u- 
tation as a scholar, tliat Charles ihe Greats King of the 
Franks and Lombards, and afterwards Emperor of 
the Romans, invited him over to his court to lay 
the foundations of learning in his dominions. But the 
literature of Northumberland, which had already begun 
to fall Qff, almost wholly perished during the ravages 
of the Danes. Under King Alfred, learning and 
literature found a new home in Wessex. Whether be 
actually liad a hand in the composition of the English 
or Angio-Saxon Chronicle is not certain, but it is 
thought that in liis reign it began to be pu&rtogethe? 
in its present shape, after which" it was regularly 
continued. Of this Chronicle England may well be 
])roiid, for no other European nation has so andent 
and trusbvorthy a history written in its own language. 
A fine song upon the battle of Bninanburh is inserted 
in the Chronide, as if prose was insuf&dent to 
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express Jkhc national exultation. Other snatches of 
song occur here and there in the Chronicle; and 
besides the poctr}^ preserved to us, there appear to 
ha\^: been many popular balla<ls sung by the glecineu, 
from which som 4 of the tales about our early Kings 
were deriyed. • 

7. The Normans.—The Normans had become 
Christian and civilized without losing the vigour and 
adventurous spirit of their Scandinavian forefathers. * 
In whatever they did, they were foremost; and.though 
in the arts of peace they were not inventors, they 
acquired, im{)roved, and spread abroad all the 
learning, science, and art of th# age. ‘ Above all, 
their valour and military skill were renowned through¬ 
out Europe. . Th^y brought new strength and life to 
the English race, and thus the country gained by the 
conquest in the end, and became more free and great. 
The nii«ldle-class English—the .small thanes and the 
townsfolk—soon mixed with the foreign settlers, 
Norman and others; and, only a few years after the 
Conquest, French and English were already beginning 
to live together on good terms, and to intermarry, 
so that by the time of King Henry IF., the great- 
grandson of the Conqueror, it was impossible, ex¬ 
cept in the highest and lowest ranks, to distinguish 
one race from the other. The peasantry were 
sup];>osed to be purely Old-English, and thp great 
men still were, or likcc^ to be thought, of Norman 
blood. The Norman method of warfare differed 
from the English and Danish, which it displaced. 
The Norman and French gentlemen fought on 
horseback armed with lancc and sword, and would 
have thought, it d)eneath their dignity to go into 
battle on foot. Of the common men a large number 
were archers; and in course of time the English 
became more expert than any other nation in the 
use of the long*bow. The attire and weapons both 
of the conquering and the conquered race are well 
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known to us from the famous Uipcslr/ pressed at 
Bayeux^ which represents in a series of pictures the 
history of the Norman Conquest. There have been 
many conjectures as to the origin of the tapestry, but 
the most probable one is that it was a gift from King 
William's half-brother Bishop Odo to his 9athcdr;Ll 
church at Bayeux. 

8 . Castle and Ctiurch Uuilding. —One of the 
earliest French words introduced into our language 
was castlcy the name and the tiling being alike foreign. 
Fortified towns and citadels were indeed familiar to 
Knglishmcn; but private fortresses, such as wrro 
raised first by thcr Confessor’s Norman favourites, 
greatly to the wrath of the English people, 'were 
something new, and these were called castks, * To 
possess one was the wish of every Norman noble j for 
when once his donjon^ kre/*, or tower was built, he 
was king of the country round, and, until regu^r siege 
was laid to it, might laugh at the law. But though a 
strong, it was a dark and dreaiy dwelling. i A splendid 
specimen of the donjon on its grandest scale is the 
WhiU I'tnver of London, built for King William by 
Gutidulfy Bishop of Rochester. * William raised many 
castles of his own, to overawe rather than to defend 
the towns beneath them, though he wisely did not 
allow private ones to be built without royal licence, 
p The el«jyenth century was a great time for church- 
building, and the Norm? ns in England carried on the 
work vigorously, almost all the bishops rebuilding 
their cathedral churches. St Paul’s having been 
destroyed or damaged by fire, Maurice^ Bishop of 
l^ondon, began a mighty pile to replace it. HJis suc¬ 
cessors continued it, and it becamcithe largest church 
in England, 'i'lie style of the age, Romanesque^ as it 
is called, was greatly improved by the Normans, and 
the new form they gave it is comuaonly spoken of as 
^^JNortHan style of architecture. Its characteristic 
points are the round arch, massive pier, and narrow 
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windovr. Durham Cathedral, begun in the reign of 
Rufus by Bishop William of St. Carilef and continued 
by his successor Ranulf Flambard^ is a line specimen 
of Norman Romanesque. 

9. Feudal Tenures.—There had grown up abroad 
a systeiy of land-tenure, law, and government, which 
is known as feudalism; and after the coming in of the 
Normans, ideas*and practices obtained much 

more dominion in England, which had hitherto not 
been affected by them to any great extent. When a 
lord granted land to his man or vassal on condition of 
fidelity and Service in war, the Vas'ka! was said to hold 
by a feudal tenure^ the land sothekl being called a 
feudunty fitf or fee. (Sec the General Sketch of 
European Hislofy.) The vassal, when his fief was 
conferred, swore fealty (fidelity), and did homage. 
'In the most complete form of homage, as it was 
performed in England, the vassal, bare-headed, with 
belt ungirt, knelt before his lord, between whose 
hands he placed his own, and promised thencefor¬ 
ward to become “ his man of life and limb and earthly 
honour,^' and to bo faithful and loyal to him. The 
most marked feature of feudalism in England was the 
tenure by kntghl-scndce. The kni^^hl^ in French 
cheitaliery answered pretty nearly to the thafie of earlier 
days; he held an estate of a certain yearly value, and 
his duty was, when called upon by the King pr by his 
lord, to serve in w'ar, on* horseback and fully equipj)ed, 
for forty days in the year. Every great landowner was 
bound, according to the amount of land that he held, 
to biing so many of these mounted followers into the 
jield. Not laymen alone, but also bishops and clerical 
and monastic boilies, held lands by military service, 
and furnishea their quota of warriors to the King’s 
forces ; though by the law of the Church ecclesiastics 
might not serve in person, a restriction which they did 
not always observe. Although landowners holding 
by knight-service were for some purposes classed as 
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knights, in strictness a knight, at least from the twelfth 
century onwards, should have been ‘•dubbed 
knight,” the ceremony which marked him as a 
warrior. This.dignity of knighthood was often bi-- 
stowed on a valiant man who had no qualification 
in land, and men even of royal blood were proud to 
receive it. Hence “ knightly ” and “ chivalrous " 
became equivalent to the modern terms of soldier¬ 
like ” and “ gentlemanlike," The great barons^ or 
military tenants of the Crown, having little armies of 
trained knights under them, were formidable person¬ 
ages when they chose to be rebellioVis- William and 
his successors however took all possible care that the 
King should not, as in France, be overshadowed by 
his own grciit vassals. 'J he King was sovereign or 
supreme lord, of whom ’ all land was supposed to be 
held in the first instance; and the danger of his 
sovereignty becoming a mere name, as was the case in 
some countries, in consequence of its being thought 
that the under vassals owed duty only to their im¬ 
mediate lords, and not to the King also, was avoided 
by the passing of a law in a Meeting held at Salisbury 
in 1086, obliging all freemen to swear allegiance to 
William. Thus no man could think himself justified 
in following his own lord in rebellion against the King, 
the sovereign lord of all. The barons however strove 
hard to cri]>ple the royal power, until the nobility of 
the Conquest had nearly died out, and new nobles 
were raised up, first by the Conqueror’s son King 
Henry and after him by Henry II, In the following 
history we shall find the people at first siding with the 
Crown, and afterwards with the barons. 8Harsh as 
the foreign Kings were, they kept ^lown the worse 
tyranny of Uieir nobles; but when the' Crown had 
triumphed, and a new and better dass of nobles had 
arisen, it became the barons’ turn to restrain Uie roysd 
despotism. The Kings early discovered that their 
feudal rights could be used as means of wringing 
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moiic}( from their vassals, who in their turn treaterl 
their tenants as the King treated themselves; and 
even after feudalism as a military system had fallen 
into decay, and the main ground for its existence had 
thus disappeared, its grievances remained, until the 
abolitiojti in tlie seventeenth cenRiry of the tenures by 
knight-service. To the poorer freemen or churl 
feudalism was disadvantageous. Even before the 
Norman Conciuest, this class had been falling under tlic 
authority of the great landowners, 'rhough it was more 
dignified to be free landowner, it was often safer 
to be ;\ dependent, paying rent to, or doing work 
for, some strong and warlike loul, who would defend 
the churfs rights, and be answerable for the military 
service due frorQ his land, in feudal times the churl 
became a tullain (from the Eatin villaiiuSj husband- 
-man), a serf bound to the soil he tilled, and unable to 
change^ his abode—a condition above actual slavciy, 
though below freetJom. I'lie villains were in fact 
laboiu-ers whose wages were r»md, not in money, but 
in the sha[)e of a small holding, perhaps only a 
cottage and patch of ground, and for two centuries 
after Hie Conquest their position was not hard, though 
by degrees it grew worse. 'I'hey were a rough anil 
ignorant class, but not badly off, according to the 
ideas of the lime, and exempt from the dangers of 
a warlike life. In feudcal times the slaves> became 
hardly distinguishable from* villains, and what was a 
fall for the free churl was a rise for the slave. Tluis 
slavery gradually died out, as in the course of ages did 
villainc^e likewise. 

. 10. f Government. —The Norman Conquest 
brought abopt oonsiderable changes in the govern¬ 
ment. 'I'he Witefla-gemhi became the Great Council^ 
the King^s court of feudal vassals, which perhaps was 
sometimes an assembly of all landowners, but usually 
only of bishops, abbots, earls, barons, and knights. 
Tbe diief mmister, of the Norman Kings, from the 

T . * E 
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reign of Rufus, tbore the title of Juslidar, \ The 
Chancellor was of somewhat earlier origin, as he 
appears in the reign of the Confessor. He was usually 
an ecclesiastic, the chief of the royal chaplains, and 
with them kept the royal accounts, drew up and sealed 
writs, and wrote the' King’s letters. ^ I'he system of 
government by Earls was gradually given up, * At 
first, more or less of tl^ authoAty of an ancient earl 
or ealdornian seems still to have been conferred with 
the title; but in course of time it became, as now, 
merely an hereditary titular dignity. The final stroke 
was put to a change which had bceii coming about for 
some generations. » 'l*he folklandy or public land, as 
much as was left of it, became Crown land, which the 
Sovereign could grant away at his pleasure. ? This 
right was greatly .abused until, many centuries later, 
Parliament interfered to limit it. As the royal domain 
lias since been under the control of Parliament it has 
in fact gone back to tlie condition of folkland. 

II. The TowrisT—It has been sarcastically re¬ 
marked that, though we arc fond of boasting that the 
liberties of England were bought with the blood of 
our forefathers, it w'ould'bc more generally accurate 
lo say that they w'crc purchased with money. Thi.s is 
})eculiarly tme in the case of the towns, t At the time 
of the Norman Conquest we find the inhabitants of 
towns living under the protection of tlie King or other 
lord, to whom they paid renls and dues. The first 
steps towards an administration and*organization of 
their own were taken in order to free themselves from 
the exactions of the sheriff, who collected the sum 
due to the King from the shire. As wSatever he 
could collect above that sum was his qwn profit, he 
was under temptation to eicact from the rich burghers 
more than was legally due; and they therefore made 
it a point to have a valuation of their town fixed. ^ 
The next step was to take tlie collection of this 
Min out of the sheriff’, hands, which was done by 
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obtiiinjng from the Crown a charter letting the town 
to the burghers at a certain rent.# 15 y degrees 
they gained, usually by purebaso, fiulher piivilcgcs 
and more complete independence. 'J'liey were still 
however liable* to taxes, called^at the Y>lca- 
sure of.the King. / Henry I. granted 7 a charter to the 
citizens of London, by which he gave them large 
privileges, t l ie permitted them ti> aj^poiiH their own 
slicrilV, to have their ancient hunting-gix)unds,— a 
mighty favour from one of the Norman Kings, who 
were loth to let anyone hunt but themselves ; and he 
fri*cd them from tne obligation to accept the /r/a/ by 
battle, f To Kingyi?////, the son ^ Henry II., Kondon 
owed the privilege of choosing its own Mayor^ an 
officer who, witlj his French title, first ai)pcais early 
in the reign of John’s brother and predecessor on the 
’throne, Jiic/iard I,\ The example set by the Kings 
in thei» cities and boroughs was followed by the great 
lords who held boroughs, to which they granted 
similar privileges. / Trade plds in like manner bought 
charters. These ^ds or sworn brotherhoods were 
very old institutions m Knglaiul, and in llieir earliest 
form were associations for religious purposes, for 
mutual defence against injury, or for mutual relief in 
poverty. Of the craft-g ilds or associations of free 
handicraftsmen, the mosTlincicnt were those of the 
weavers. 1 Hemy I. chartered the weavers of Oxford, 
and also those of Lo!ltlon,*who paid him in return 
eighteen marks yearly. By this London charter the 
right of exercising the craft within the City, J:^outhwark, 
or other places belonging to l..ondon, was confined 
to members of the gild. The craft-gilds were in fact 
a kind of tra^lc-uftions, though composed of masters j 
but these masters .were but small people, for in those 
days there were no great employers of labour such as 
there are now, and therefore no large class of hired 
workmen. I The merehan t-^itds or gilds of traders by 
degrees grew into the governing bodies of thf ir towns. 
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Willnun the Conqiu'}or^ (i;--//»£ tOuJiMaiions (j)— tom-- 
piction of the Njftnan Cottqu^^si; tiairyai}^ of the 
Norik; tie feme oj the I\ie of J iy» the ^iZthiiin^^ 
lui^ar; Kheuinti of WaltUof (3) — Lanfrani. 
Willitwfs goxfernment; Vofnestiiy; the New I'ou^t 
(4) ~irftf>i uontnent of Odo ; death of XVilham ; Bat tic 
Abbey (5). 

1. The Norman Kings. William I., sur- 
named the Great and the Conqueror, 1066- 
1087. —'rhe Norman King was a hard and stiong- 
willed man, who never shrank from oppres'Aon or 
cruelty when they would scive his purpose, but who 
scarcely ever committed a merely wanton crime. He 
was ambitious of power, but he at any rate meant to 
use it well, and he had been a good luler in his own 
land of Normandy. He wms strong in body as in 
mind; no hand but his could bend his bow, and, 
although in later life he became excessively iht, he 
w'os always majestic in bearing. His wife, Queen 
Matiidiif for whom he had a constant aifectioiii w'as 
the daughter of Baldwin, *Coinit of Flanders. 

2. The Confiscations.—William, looking upon 
Harold as a mere usurper, claimed to be the lawful 
successor of the Confessor, and was careful to act in 
strictly legal form, t According to his view, A English 
men had been tgutors, for they "had either tried to 
keep him out, or at least not helped to bring him in 3 
and as traitors,\ all their estates might be cmfiscaied^ 
that is, taken possession of by the State. » He at once 
confiscated a great deal, out of which he made grants 
to his followers ; and every fresh disturbance or 
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rebellion was made a ground for confiscating more. i 
The result was that the country got a set of foreign 
noble.s, ami that many Englishmen lost all, or nearly 
all, that they had, or became tenants under Nortnan 
lords ;biit everyone, French or l^nglish, held his lands 
solely fyom the King's grace. 

3. Completion of*the Norman Conquest.— 
After an absence of less than silt months, William went 
over to Normandy, to show himself in his new dignity. • 
Yet in tnith his conquest was only begun ; and he had 
the West and tl¥J North still to win. ^ That part of 
the country which was in his grasp he left under 
the rule of his half-brother Baveux. and of 

Ins trusty friend Wiliiam J^Uz-Osbent^ making the 
former and the latter iLarl of JJrrcford. > 

^ These trcatcil the English so oj>pressivcly that the 
King on his return found matters in a troublous stale. 
Still h<?kept his hold on the soiilh-castern shires, and 
when he marched to conquer the Wcst"COimtr)% English 
levies formed part of his army. It took him about 
three years and a half to get full possession of the 
land ; for there was still spirit among the people. But 
a revolt here and a revolt there, with no common 
plan or leader, were useless against so good a soldier. 

? The most formidable rising was in 1069, when the 
King of the Danes, Sweden F.strilhson . sent a fleet 
to the help of the Kiiglisli in the NortVi, who^were 
joined by the ./Ethehng fidgar. < York, where the 
Normans had built two castles to command the Ouse, 
was the first point of attack. There the stalwart ICarl 
* Waltheof, so the story goes, took his stand by a gate; 
<ind as the Normans pressed forth one by one, their 
beads were swejft off by his unerring axe. William 
took a savage method of crushing the North-country 
into obedience. At the head of his troops he marched 
through the length and breadth of the land between 
York and Durham, and deliberately made it a desert 
For nine years the ground remained wasla, no man 
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thinking it worth while to till it; and even a genera¬ 
tion later ruined towns and uncultivated fields still 
bore witness to the cruelty of the Conqueror. ‘ The 
hilherto unconquered country between the Tyne and 
the Tecs was liarried in like manner,* as also Cheshire 
and the neighbouring'shires, the city of Chester being 
William's last conquest. More than 100,000 people, 
then no small part of the population, are said to have 
died of hunger and cold that winter. ^William was now 
master of the land,^ although a band of outlaws ami 
insurgents, chief among them one Il ereuiard ^ still held 
together in the Isle of Ely. In those days the rising 
ground of Ely was really almost an island, surrounded 
by streams and deep fens. When, alter a brave 
defence, this last stronghold surrendered to AVilliani, 
Hereward, with a small band of comrades, esca|>ed by 
water, and legend goes on to tell how he led an 
outlaw's life in the woods, and was the terror •of the 
foreigners, until he made his peace with tlie King. 
One story says that he was nevertheless treacherously 
cut to pieces by a party of Normans, “ Had there 
been three more men in the land like him, the French 
would never have entered it,” is said to have been the 
remark of one of his slayers. Of the other English 
leaders, Edgar, after finding shelter for some time with 
his brother-in-law King Malcolm III. of Scotland, made 
his peace and settled down in Normandy j and Mor- 
car, who had been among the defenders of Ely. dragged 
out his life in captivity.« WaJtheof was taken for a time 
itjto high favour, being made Karl of Northumber¬ 
land ; but afterwards getting entangled in a conspiracy 
against William, he was sentenced to death.% At early, 
morn, May 315^ X076, he was led ottsicl^ Winchester 
to die. The heal^smen grew imjiaUent at the length 
of his prayers. **Let me at least say the Lord's 
Prayer for me and for you,” pleaded the Earl; but 
ere he had finished, the executioner struck oS his 
head as he knelt The bystanders fancied that they 
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heard,the severed head complete the prayer ; and 
by his countrymen Waltheof was honoured as a 
martyr. 

4. William’s Government.-LWilUam placed in 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury J^nfranc. a Lombard 
by birth, who was held to be the most learned man in 
Europe. Under the i^iew Primate the Church of Eng¬ 
land was brought into closer connexion with that of 
Rome, and the bishoprics were gradually filled up 
with foreigners, t The Norman King tried, though with 
small success, tq learn English, and his mle was 
in some points good; but in later years he grew 
avaricious and grasping, shiiUitig his eyes to any 
oppression by his oflicers if it brought him in money. 
In 1085, after qpnsulting with the Witan, he decreed 
the making of Domesday —the great Survey of the 
country, in which every estate, as far north as the 
'Fees, was entered, with its values at the time and in 
tliat of Edward. % This work, so useful to the historian, 
was then looked on with distrust and indignation, as 
a step towards further Uixatiun. Not a yard of land, 
not so much as an ox, or a cow, or a pig, was left 
unrecorded, so the Chronicler complains. / William 
delighted in hunting, and his cruel law, which con¬ 
demned the deerslaycr to lose his eyes, was another 
grievance, f The JVezi/ Forest in Hampshire was made 
by him, and stories are tokl of his destroying houses 
and churches which stood *in his way. Lon^ after 
his time, the forests, which were constantly being 
increased, continued to be a cause of bitterness, on 
account of the severe laws for the protection of the 
•game. To understand how a forest could be made, 
it must be (ixplJliied that a forest ^'as not merely a 
wood^ butr rather any uncultivated ground. 

5. Death of William.-^In his later years William 
was troubled by the rebellion of his eldest son Robert^ * 
who had been aggrieved by his father's refusal to make 
over to him the Duchy of Normandy. Odo of Bayeux 
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also gave cause of displeasure. * Having taker: up a 
notion of getting himself made Pope, he was gathering 
a band of Normans for an expedition into Italy, when 
tlie King cut short his schemes by ordering his arrest. 
As those present had scruples about laying violent 
hands on a Pishop, William himself arrested his 
brother./ Instructed by I^nfra,nc, the King was ready 
with his justification I do not seize the Bishop of 
Bayeux, but the Karl of Kent."' And accordingly the 
KarbBishop was kept in ward until the King on his 
deathbed set him licc. In 1087 W4lliam was laying 
waste the borderland between France and Normandy 
in revenge for a stu^jid jest which the French King 
had made upon his unwieldy figure. ‘While ridings 
through the burning town of Mantes, and urging his I 
men to add fn-^sh fuel to the flames, his horse, treading^ 
oil the liot embers, made a bound forward, and William, 
being pitched against the pommel of the Saddle, 
received an internal injury, of wliich ■ he lingered 
many weeks. 1 On his dcalhbcil he exjiressed a lardy 
penitence for his unjust comiuest of England, .and 
above all for the harrying of the North. What he 
had won by wrong, he said, he had no right to give 
away, so he would only declare his wdsh that he might 
be succeeded in England by hi.s second son William^ 
wlio had ever been dutiful to him. Robert, who was 
still at enmity with his father, was to have Normandy, 
together with the adjoinin'^ province of Maim^ which 
I William liad conquered. < The King died at Kouen in 
^Normandy, Sept. 9th, and was buried at Caen. Baitle 
Abbeys near Hastings, was built by him upoyi the spot 
wliere Harohrs standard had stood. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WIT.I. 1 AM II. 

Election of William j \ebellion^of OdOj character of 
Williamj Ranulf Flamhard; the Royal follo'ivers (i) 
—Norman affairsj Scollisli affairs (2) —Flambarifs 
financial expedients; Anselm made J^rimate (^)—the 
First Crns/tde Normandy morlg^ayyed (4) —death of 
William (5 )—building of Westmutsler Hall (6). 

I. William II., surnamed Rufus, or the 
Red King, 1087-1x00.—'I'he Conqueror's wish was 
.fulfilled, his son William being elected and crowned 
King, Sept. 26th. But Odo of Bayciix worked upon 
the baA)ns, pointing out liow much better it would 
suit them to be governed by the easy-tempered 
Robert than by the fieicc and masterful William ; and 
almost all the great Norman nobles joined in an 
attempt to transfer the crown to Duke Robert. 
William thereupon made an appeal to the English, 
promising them the best laws they ever had, liberty 
of hunting on their own lands, and freedom from un¬ 
just taxes. The English answered with hearty support, 
and soon quelled the rebellion ; but their loyalt]^ was 
ill requited. “Who is there Vho can fulfil all that he 
promises ? ** was William’s angry reply when Lanfranc 
reminded him that he had sworn to rule with justice 
and mercy. In 1089 Lanfranc died, and witli him 
all hope of good government Rufus^ or the Red 
Kingy as he was hailed from his ruddy complexion, 
inherited his father's valour, but no other of his virtues. 
He gave himself up to gross vice, was irreligious and 
blasphemous in speech, and surrounded himself with 
wicked and foolish companions, who caused scandal 
equally by their sins and their follies. His promise 
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to impose no unjust taxes was early broken ; fcr being 
utterly reckless how he spent his money, be was soon 
in need. As an instance of his tasteless extravagance 
we are told that one morning when putting on a pair 
of new boots, he asked his chambcrlaih what they had 
cost? “ 'J’hreeshillings.” Rufus flew into a^rage :— 
** How long has the King woi;p boots at so paltry a 
price? Go and bring me a pair worth a mark of 
silver.” The chamberlain returned with a pair in 
reality cheaper than those rejected, and told him 
they had cost the price he had nrqned. “ Ay,” said 
Rufus, ** these are suitable to royal majesty.” After 
this the chamberlain was sharp enough to charge the 
King what he pleased for his clothes. • The King's 
chief adviser was Ranulf^ a Norman.priest, who went 
by the nickname of ** Flamhard^' or the Torch, and 
whom he afterwards made Bishop of Durham, f This 
minister’s ingenuity was employed in laying o^i grind¬ 
ing taxes, and otherwise raising money; the halter, it 
was said, was loosed from the robber’s neck if he could 
promise any gain to the Sovereign. Wherever tlie 
King and the court went, they did as much damage 
as an invading army ; for the royal followers lived at 
free quarters on the country people, and often repaid 
their hosts by wasting or selling everything they 
could lay their hands on, and, in wanton insolence, 
washing their horses’ legs with the liquor they did 
not drink. * * 

a. Norman and Scottish affairs.—^In 1091 
the King attacked Robert in his Duchy, and con¬ 
strained him to surrender part of his |rlominions. 
Having thus come to an agreement, the wo joinc<l 
together to disjiossess their third l>rcflher,/Av^/j, whom 
they drove from his stronghold of Mount St. Michael 
in Normandy. The King then returned to deal with 
an invasion of the Scots; and made a peace with their 
King, Malcolm, who renewed to Rufus the homage he 
had already paid to the Conqueror. Malcolm’s next 
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invasion in 1093 cost him his life, he being killc<1 
before Alnwick. \ In the previous }’car William had 
enlarged the English Kingdom by the addition of the 
northern part of modern Cumherlami^ with its capital, 
Carlisle. This district, when Rufus marched into it, 
was a separate principality, ruled uy an Englisli noble 
named Daljln^ who was^ probably a vassal of the Scot¬ 
tish King. Having driven out Dolhn, William restored 
Carlislo, whicli had never recovered its destruction by 
t])c Danes in Alfred's time, built a castle there, and 
colonized the wik^ surrounding country with P'lcmings 
and English' peasants from the South. Cumberland 
became an ICnglish ICarldom, luM in the next reign 
Cai'lislc was made the scat of a bishopric. 

3. ArchbLsfhpp Anselm. — Flambard's great 
^ device for raising money was that the King should 
take possession of all vacant bishoprics and abbeys, 
and far*! out their lands and revenues to the highest 
bidder. If he at lost named a new bishop or abbot, 
it was understood tliat the honour was to be paid for. 
Thus the See of.Canterbuiy had never been filled since 
Eanfranc's death. » But in Lent, 1093, the King falling 
grievously sick, and ^ .pr icked in conscience, in 

his terror promise(^,,aAPj||||^^ jmd named to 

the Archbishopricand 
Abbot of Bee in Normandy. Anselm, a man of 
great learning and holiness, who was afterwards 
canonized as Saint, w^s uiTwilling, and with *good 
reason, to receive the dangerous honour; for no 
sooner had William got well than he fell back into 
worse ways than ever. ^ Anselm had likened himself 
Wo a feeble old sheep yoked to the plough witli an 
untamed bull.; aAI in truth he and the King agreed 
as ill as he had. foretold. But feeble as Anselm 
called himself, no man was more outspoken in rebuk¬ 
ing wrong, or firmer in upholding what he thought to 
be right. / At last, after many quarrels, the Archbishop 
with^ew to Rome. 1 
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4. Normandy mortgaged.—Meanwhile Nor¬ 
mandy, which the King had ag.aiii striven to win by 
force, came quietly within his grasp. From early ages 
it had been the practice of Christians to make pil¬ 
grimages to the Land, to pray at the •Sepulchre 
of Christ ; and about this time a flame of indigna¬ 
tion was raised throughout Furope by tales of the 
wrongs done by the Turks to the native Christians of 
Palestine and to the pilgrims. At the call of the 
Pope, an armed expedition set out in 1096 to rescue the 
Holy Sepulchre from the MohamraoJans ; and from all 
parts of Europe men flocked to the Cntsade^ so called 
because those who Hbok part in it jnit a cross, in liatin 
cfux, upon their garments. Among those who were 
stirred by the prevailing enthusiasm was Robert of 
Normandy. To meet the expense of his undertaking, 
he mortgaged for 10,000 marks his Duchy to his 
brother, and set off joyously to Palestint, while 
William entered into full possession of Normandy. 

5. Death of William.—^Rufus, like his father, 
was passionately fond of the chase, 1 and so far from 
continuing to allow the liberty of hunting accorded at 
the beginning of his reign, lie at last made it death 
to take a stag. « On the 2nd August, 1100, he was 
hunting in the New Forest.. Some vague suspicion of 
intended foul play was probably afloat, for evil dreams 
had been dreamed by himself and others, and on this 
account he had been hiJlf persuaded not to hunt that 
day. But wine kindled his courage; a letter from 
the Abbot of Gloucester, recounting a w’aming vision, 
was received with the scornful question, “ Does he 
think that 1 follow the fashion of the £i||||1ish, who 
will put off a journey for a sneeze* or old wife’s 
dream ? ” and forth he went into the Forest * Soon 
after, he was found lying pierced by the shaft of a 
crossbow, and in the agonies of deatlC Suspicion fell 
on one of the hunting-party, a French knight named 
Walter Tyrell^ who fled for his life and got away to 
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France^ That he had accidentally shot the King 
became the common belief, but he always denied it; . 
and as no one ever owned to having seen Rufus 
struck, the matter remains in doubt. Some country¬ 
men carried the*King'‘s body in £^cart to Winchester, 
where it was buried witliout any religious rite; for it 
was thought unseemly to bestow such upon him who 
had been thus cut oil in the midst of unropented sins. 

6 . Westminster.— Westminster Hall was first 
built by Rufus, whose love of architecture was one of 
his better tastes;^but it was afterwards cased over 
and otlierwis^ altered in the time of Richard II. 


CHAPTER XL 

HENRY I. 

Henry /.; Charter of IJbet tics (i)— matriay^e with Etiiih- 
Maiiliui j invasjon of Duke JCobert; Normandy won 
by Henry {2)—dispute between Henry and Anselm (3)— 
settlement of l'lcmiu\rs{^—death of the Queen j 
di'iTth of William j second marriage of Henry j fealty 
sworn to Matilda (5) —death of Henrys his govern'- 
ment (6). 

I. Henry I., surnamed^he Clerk or Schplar, 
1100-1135, Charter of Liberties. —youngest 
son of the Conqueror, was one of the hunting-party 
when Rufus fell. As soon as he heard of his brother's 
^eath, he galloped for Winchester, and there made 
himself mastej ofithe royal treasure. On the morrow 
the barons who wi^re at hand went through the form of 
electing him to be King, and two days later he was 
crowned at Westminster, thus forestalling his brother 
Robert, who was loitering on his way home from the 
Crusade. To reconcile all to his accession, he put out 
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a Charier of Liberlies ^ in which he promise^ to the 
Cluirch neither to sell nor farm benefices, nor take any 
profit to himself from vacant sees and abbeys ; and to 
his vassals tlie abolition of sundry arbitrary exactions 
and oppressive customs under w'hich they had 
suffered in the last reign, bidding them make the same 
concessions to their own vassals. To the nation at 
large he promised the*restoration of “ the law of King 
Edward''—that is, the laws and customs that had 
yjrevailcd in the time of the Confessor—with the 
amendments made by the Conquer^'r. 

2. Normandy won.—The evil companions of 
Rufus were removcj^ from the court, and Archbishop 
Anselm was recalled. Further to win the people’s 
hearts, Henry took to wife Edith^ (]aughter of Mal¬ 
colm of Scotland, and, on the side of her mother 
Margaret, descended from the West-Saxon Kings. She 
assumed the Norman name of Matilda^ and* was by 
the people surnamed “ the Good.” The nobles were 
for the most part unfriendly to the King, and, relying 
on their support, Duke Robert invaded England to 
j)iish his claim to the crown. The English stood by 
Henry, and Anselm exerting all his influence over 
the nobles, the dispute between the brothers was made 
up without bloodshed. After this, the King set him¬ 
self to break the power of his barons, bringing various 
charges agiiinst the most disaffected and lawless, and 
punishing them with hetfvy fifies, confiscation of their 
lands, or banishment. One after another, the chief 
families founded by the Norman Conquest fell, and 
Henpr raised up new men who owed their greatness 
to himself. The King’s next object wa^ to wrest 
Normandy from his brother; and*byra victory at 
Tinehebrai in iio6 he obtained possession both of the 
i!>ucliy and of Robert, whom he kept a prisoner until 
Ills death in 1134. The iEtheling Edgar, who. Having 
followed Robert, was among the captives, was allowed 
to live unmolested in England 
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3. Archbishop AnseUn.—About this time a diV 

i:>utc between Henry and Anselm was brought to an 
end. The English Kings claimed that bishops and 
abbots should be nominated by them, should become 
their vassals liker the lay barons, iyid from their hands 
should );eccive the ring and staff which were the 
emblems of their spiritual authority. This was the 
investiture^ the legal form by whkh the new prelate was 
put in possession of the lands and revenues of his 
benefice. 'Phis right of investiture, which was claime <1 
by princes throughout Western Christendom, led 
in the hands’ of unworthy rulers like Rufus to the 
sale of bishoprics and similar abides, and it had for 
some time been contested by the Popes. Anselm 
therefore, though^he had formerly felt no scruple about 
thus receiving his Archbishopric from Rufus, now, in 
.obedience to the Church's decree, refused to do 
homagejto Henry, or to consecrate the bishops invested 
by him. In the end both sides gave way somewhat, 
the Pope consenting that the prelates should tlo 
homage, and Henry giving up his claim to invest them 
with the ring and staff; but that Henry should peace¬ 
ably yield anything was in itself a victory. The 
Church was at this time almost the only check upon 
the will of rulers; but men soon began to complain 
of the power of the Pope, which Anselm had bcl])cd 
to strengthen, as in its turn an evil. Anselm died in 
1 109. • • • 

4. Wales. The Flemish Settlement. —The 
Conqueror had formed the northern frontier towards 
Wales into the Earldoms of Shrmtsbury and Chester^ 
2^d constant warfare went on between his Earls and 
their restless lyelsll neighbours. Roger of Montgomery^ 
the Norman Earl of Shrewsbury, was the founder of 
a border castle, which, together with the town at its foot, 
bore his own surname, Montgomery, In the time of 
Rufus, the Normans made their way into southern 
Wales, establishing ^emselves in castles and towns, 
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Mrliile the Welsh princes went on reigning i^ the wilder 
parts of the land. Rufus and Plenry secured the 
marches or frontiers by building castles; and the latter 
also tried the effect of planting a colony of foreigners. 
He placed Flemish^ settlers, a people at once brave 
and industrious, in the south of Pcmbrokcshit^c, where 
they grew rich by tilling the ground and manufacturing 
cloth, and held their own against all the ehbits of the 
Welsh princes to turn them out. 

5. Succession of Matilda.—Queen Matilda died 
in 1118, leaving two children,—the^^theling William^ 
and Matilda^ manied to the Emperor Henry V. In 
1120 William, a y^.th of seventeen, was crossing fioni 
Normandy to England in a vessel called the “ White 
Ship.” lie was attended by a trajn of wild young 
nobles ; tJie crew had been freely supplied with wine ; 
and the priests who came to bless the voyage were 
dismissed with jeers and laughter. Driven ..by fifty 
rowers, the vessel put to sea; but striking on a sunken 
rock, it filled and went down, one man only being 
saved. William, it is said, had put off from the sink¬ 
ing ship in a boat, \N'hen the shrieks of his half-sister, 
the Countess of Perche, moved him to row back to 
the wreck, where liis boat w.is swamped by the multi¬ 
tude of ))eoi)lc who leaped in, and all were drowned. 
As the King^s second marriage with Adeliza of Louvain 
proved childless, he determined to settle tlie crown on 
his lately-wide wed daughter Matilda. The barons 
were loth to consent, for it was not then the custom 
for women to rule; but they were obliged to )ield, 
and all swore to accept Matilda as Lady** over 
England and Normandy. Her father th^, in 1127, 
married her, little to her liking, to Ckoffrey Fiania^enei, 
a lad about fourteen, eldest son of ^he dount of AnjoUj 
whom Henry hoped thus to turn from a dangerous 
neighbour into a friend. Thrice over were oaths of 
fealty sworn to Matilda, and on the last occasion, ti 9 > 
her infant son Henry^ vfho was bom in 1133. 
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6. Death of Henry ; his Government.—King; 
Henry, the only one of the Conqueror's sons who was 
horn in England, died in Normandy, Dec. ist, 1135, 
in consequence, it is said, of eating lampreys. 
The reign of Henry was a time of mfeery; his 
frequent wars ^caused Englanc^to be ground down 
under a burthensome taxation, while a succession of 
bad seasons added tp the sufferings of the people, 
l^ut they accounted Henry a* good king, and stood 
loyally by him, recognizing him as their ally against 
the disorderly and oppressive barons; and they saw 
ia him *'lhe Li^n of Justice” spoken of in the cur¬ 
rent prophecies attributed to the Welsh soothsayer 
Merlin. He improved the adil^nistration of govern¬ 
ment and justice, sending judges through the country 
to assess the tajees, and try criminals; he also granted 
charters to the towns. By severe punishment he put 
.a stop to his followers* plundering, which had got to 
such rf pitch that the people were wont to fly with 
tlieir property to the woods as soon as they heard of 
their Sovereign's approach. Indeed his great merit 
was the rigorous justice he dealt out to thieves and 
robbers. Unfeeling and grasping as he was, he 
allowed no tyranny but his own; and under him there 
was order, though not freedom. 


CHAPTER XII. 

STEPHEN. 

Conftision after Henrys death (i )—election of Stephen of 
Hioio (2) —BcUUe of the Standard {yi--disorderfy state 
of the comUry; war of Stephen and Matilda settle^ 
ment of the succession; 4 ^ath of Stephen (4). 

1. Stephen of Blois, XZ35-1Z54. Confusion 
after Henry’s death; —^As soon as Henry's Iron 

T ‘ F 
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hand was removedi the order which he had enforced 
upon his subjects ceased. He had guarded the 
forests with jealous t3rranny; now eveiy one broke into 
the deer-parks and hunted down the game, so that in 
a few days there was hardly a beast of^hase left in the 
countiy. But with his tyranny his good government 
came also to an end; and robbery, lawless ’wolence, 
and private feuds broke out unchecked. 

2. Election of Stephen. — StipJun of Blots, 
Count of Mortain and Boulogne, and son of Henry’s 
sister Adela, came forward as a candidate for the 
crown, regardless of his oath to his cGusin Empress, 
as Matilda was commonly called. His easy manners 
and readiness to l^gh and talk with the common 
people had made him popular; the citizens of 
London hailed him with joy, and he was elected 
King, and crowned at Westminster. The barons, who 
disliked Matilda, and still more her husbaneV. easily 
reconciled their consciences to the breach of their 
oaths; and Stephen, having possessed himself of 
Henry's vast treasure, was able to buy support He 
made large promises of good government which he 
did not keep, gave extravagant grants of Crown lands, 
and surrounded himself with foreign mercenaries 

soldiers who hired themselves out to any prince 
who would pay them. * 

3. Battle of the Standard.— David L, King of 
Scots, Matilda's uncle, tiding up her cause, made 
inroads upon England, once getting as far as York¬ 
shire. The wild Scots spread over the country, 
burning, desecrating, enslaving, and slaughtering, 
until, e^orted by the aged Archbishop Thty-stan, the 
Yorkshire barons and people musf;^red ajlunst the' 
invaders. The knights came with their hien-at-arms, 
the husbandmen with their sons and servants, the 
iiarish priests brought up the fighting men of their 
flocks. The armies met, Aug. sand, 1138, on Comion 
Moor , near Northallerton, where the English were 
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drawt\ up round their strange stan<^rd» a mast set on 
a waggon and crowned by a silver casket containing 
a consecrated wafer. Hence the ensuing combat, 
which ended in the utter rout of the Scots, was called 
“ Tlu Battlehe St andard ,** 

4 i~War of StepheiT^ ana Matilda.—Mean¬ 
while Stephen, whose^ power of purchasing support 
was exhausted, could no longer control the barons. 
The clergy he set against him by rashly arresting the 
powerful Bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln, whom 
by threats and |}ard usage he forced to surrender 
their castled, among them that of Devizes, built by 
Bishop Roger of Salisbury, and^id to be one of the 
finest in Europe. The country was already in utter 
disorder. Robeit of Caen, Earl of Gloucester, the 
greatest man in England, had declared himself on the 
side of Matilda; and his partisans in Bristol robbed 
and plundered, seizing on men of wealth and carrying 
them off, blindfolded and gagged with sharp-toothed 
bits, to be starved and tortured for ransom. The 
highways were infested with thieves of gentle and 
peaceable appearance, who entered into courteous 
conversation with every one, until they could entrap 
some victim worth the seizing; and at last things came 
to such a pass that a wayfarer would ily as soon as he 
espied another on the road. The barons had been 
suffered unchecked to build themselves castles; and 
secure in these, whichp they garrisoned with §avage 
ruffians, they were the worst robbers. Neither man 
nor woman who had any property was safe from them; 
they made the towns pay them taxes, and when they 
jcould give no more, they plundered and burned them. 
Even church^es wid churchyards were no longer re- 
1 spected by them. .The land lay waste, for it was useless 
to till it \ and matters kept growing worse and worse till 
men bitterly exclaimed that ** Christ and His saints 
• This was the condition of England south of 

the Humber; it was better in the North, especially 
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beyond the Tees, where the land had rest under 
Kine David of Scotland, to whose son the Karldoms 
of Oimbcrland and Northumberland had been given 
by Stephen. 'J*hc Empress landed in England in 
ii39» upon which civil ivar fairly broke out, and 
was carried on by bcAb sides chiefly with mercenaries, 
while the barons fought and i)lundcred on their own 
account. Early in 1141 SteJjhen, fighting till his 
sword and axe were btuken, w.is taken prisoner at 
Lincoln, and sent to Bristol Castle ; while Matilda, 
acknowledged as J a Jy of the Ent^lisk^ entered ]x)ndon, 
w'here her imperious conduct so iiritated-thc citizens 
that they soon droveAcr out In the autumn Stejihcn 
was exchanged agqiitist the Earl of Gloucestei, and 
the war being renewed, he besieged the Empress in 
Oxford Castle. The garrison being straitened for food, 
Matilda shortly before Christmas, 1142, made licr 
escape. The ground being covered with snpw, she 
one night wrapped herself in a white cloak so as not 
to attiact attention, and attended by tliree knights slic 
passed through the posts of the enem}', crossing the 
river on the ice, and reached Wa^yif»fnr<l Castje in 
safety. Wearied out at last, in 1147 she left England, 
ami about the same time Kail Robert died. The war 
<lragged on until in 1153 the bishops brought about a 
peace, by which Stephen,,who had recently lost his 
ehlest son lLustai'e^'^ts& to keep the kingdom for his# 
life, and was to Jje succeeded by ffetiry, the eldestt 
son of Matilda and Geoffrey. The next year, OctJ 
25th, T154, Stephen died. His wife, Alatihla of 
Bouiopiey who had vabantly supported him in his 
warfare, had died two years earlier. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

IIENKY 1% 

Henry of Anton (i )—Uomas of London j Constitutions 
of Clarendon; ftieht^ return;* and murder of Thomas 
(2 )—rebellion of Henrys sons / Henrys penance; cap¬ 
ture of William Ihe Lion {j^-^/urAer rebellions of 
Henrys sons; ^eath of Hen^; Ais government; trial 
by jury iy^f-<onguest of Ireland; Strongbdw and 
his comrades Henry acknowlet^d ty the native chief¬ 
tains; condition of the countryw^ 

I. House of Anjou. Henry II«, ZZ 54 -XX 89 . 
—Even before he succeeded, at the age of twenty-one, 
to the English Crown, Henry was a powerful prince. 
He was a vassal of the King of France, but had got 
so many fiefs into his hands that he was stronger tlmn 
his lord and all the other great vassals of the French 
Crown put together. Anjou and Maine he had from 
his father, Normandy from his mother, and the County 
of Poitou and Duchies of Aquitaine and Gascony he 
had gained by marrying their heiress Eleanor a few 
weelu after her divorce from Jjouis VIL of France, 
Energetic, hard-headed, and strong-willed, he was 
well htted for the task pf banging England into order \ 
and under the firm rule of a foreigner who had no 
national prejudices of his own, the distinction between 
Norman and Englishman faded away. He had been 
well educated, and took pleasure in the company of 
learned men; J)ut his literary refinement had not 
taught him to curb his fierce temper, and in his fits of 
passion he behared like a madman, striking and tear¬ 
ing at whatever came within his reach. He was a 
stout and strongly-built man, with close-cut reddish 
Inir and prominent grey eyes; careless about dress, a 
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great hunter and hawker, and so active and restless 
that he hardly ever sat down except to meals/ His 
private life was not creditable; his marriage, on his 
side one of policy, was unhappy ; and the well-known 
tale of “ P'air Rosamund," though a mpre legend, pre¬ 
serves the name of wie of his favourites. In spite 
of his faults, the country at once felt the btfUeht of 
his rule; the foreign mercenaiies were sent off; all 
castles built since the death of Henry 1 . were razed ; 
the barons were again brought under authority, and the 
Scots gave back the northern counties of England. 

2. The Constitutions of Claret dqo.—In 1162 
Henry procured the ^l4^on of his mtimate fnend, 
the Chancellor Thotms to the Archbishopric of 

Canterbury. ThonSs was the son of a wealthy 
London citizen of Norman descent; and though an 
ecclesiastic, he, like many of his class in that age, 
busied hin^elf wholly in secular matters. At the 
head of a body of knights equipped and maintained 
by himself, he served in one of his master’s foreign 
wars, and displaye4 his prowess by unhorsing a Freucli 
knight. At another time he went on an embassy to 
Paris, and dazzled the French by the splendour of 
his retinue—^all at his own cost, for he had a large 
income from various preferments and offices, and 
spent it magnificently. As soon however as Thomas 
became Ar^bishop, he g^ve up his former pomp, 
resigned the Chancellorship, and led an austere life. 
Henry was offended, and the two were already at 
variance when they came to a downright quarrel on 
the subject of the Church courts, Conqueror 

had made the Bishops hold courts of their ^wn for 
the trial of cases in which cUrks or ecclesiasik were 
concerned. Not merely those in holy orders, but all 
who had received the tonsurt*-^i^caX. is, had had tlieir 
heads shorn in the maimer which distinguiibed the 
cleigy from the laity^—and dischazged smallest 
offices in the Church, were sent before the eede- 
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siastical courts, which by the law of the Church could 
not iifflict loss of life or limb; and thus Sieves and 
murderers, if they could call themselves clergymen, 
got olf comparatively easily, when, if they had been 
tried as laymen^ blinding or hailing would have been 
their lot. Heniy wished to brin^the clergy under the 
criminal jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, and this 
Thomas strongly opjlbsed; bpt the ICing to a great 
extent carried his point by means of “ Constitutions 
of Clarendany so callea because they were drawn 
up and confirmed in a great council of prelates and 
barons, held in January 1164 at the King^s palace of 
Clarendon in Wiltshire. Tbdfeas at first gave his 
assent to the Coiistitutions, m soon drew back, 
saymg he liad sinned in acccpmig them. At this 
Henry grew mbre angry than ever, till at last the 
Archbishop, declaring that his life was in danger, 
appealed to the Pope and fled to foreign parts. The 
quarrel, kept up for six years, was embittered in 1170 
by a dispute about die coronation of the King's 
eldest son, whom he designed for his viceroy in 
England. No one but the ^chbisbop of Canterbury, 
so Thomas maintained, had a right to crown the King; 
but Henry nevertheless got Roger, Archbishop of 
York, to perform the ceremony. Through fear of the 
Pope's anger, and of King Louis VII. of France, who 
took up the exiled Archbishop's cause, Henry soon 
afterwards consented ta a raconciliation, and Thomas 
returned amid die rejoicing of the people, who*lookcd 
npon liim as an oppressed man. Haughty and un¬ 
yielding as ever, he despatched letters from the Pope,* 
Alexander III., suspending the Archbishop of York 
*from his ofiicc^ and excommunicating two other 
Bishops. Heniy flew into one of his fits of passion : 
** What cowards have I brought up in my court I he 
exclaimed, ** not one will deliver me from this low¬ 
born priest !" Four knights, taking biha at his 
at once proceeded to Canterbury, ana failing to fnghten 
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the Archbishop into subroi-ssion, slew him on thepave> 
ment of his own cathedral church, in which he had 
taken refuge, Dea 29th, 1170. Henry, horror-struck at 
this result, cleared himself with the Pope by making 
oath that he had had, no complicity in the murder, 
and by renouncing the Constitutions of Clarendon. 

3. Henry's Penance,—Henry's life was cloudeti 
by quarrels with his sons, among whom he intended 
to divide his dominions at his death. Besides Henry\ 
** t/ie Younger King^* who was to have England, 
Normandy, and Anjou, there was Rxchardy who had 
already received his mother's inheritance of Aquitaine 
and Poitou; and GSffrey^ for whom the King had 
obtained the succewon to the Duchy of Britanny 
by betrothing him to its heiress Cotfstance. There 
was also John^ to provide for whom the King wanted 
the other sons to give up some castles out of their 
promised shares of his dominions. Young Henry 
refused, and the King’s ill-wishers—Louis of France, 
and his own neglected wife Eleanor—stirred up the 
three cider youths to rebel against their father. Round 
the revolted sous there gathered in 1173 a strong 
league of discontented barons, English and foreign, 
aided by the Kings of France and Scotland. Tliink- 
ing that these calamities were caused by the Divine 
wratli for the murder of St, T/iotnas^ as the late Arch¬ 
bishop was styled, Henry did penance and let himself 
be scourged before the Saiiit's tbmb. Soon he learned 
that on or about the day on which, having completed 
bis penance, he had left Canterbury, the King of 
Scots, WitUamJhe Lim , bad )^n captured at Alnwick, 
July, 1x74. By the Kin^s own promp|ieM and 
energy, and the fidelity of the people and of the new 
nobles whom he had raised up, the rebellion was 
soon brought to an end, and no one concerned met 
with Yaxd usage except the King of Scots, who was 
constrained to enter into more complete and galling 
vassalage to England, even to admit English garrisons 
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into the castles of the Lowlands. He was however 
by lieniy's successor .permitted to buy back the 
rights he had lost, England only retaining a vague 
claim to lordship over Scotland. 

4. Death ox Henry; his Government.—In 
1183 ^enry’s two elder sons ^rc again at war with 
him i but that same year the Younger King, who was 
a mere tool of the ^isconiejitcd nobles, died, im¬ 
ploring his lather's forgiveness. Geofifrcy was par¬ 
doned, became again estranged, and died in 
Richard, after j^ernaining faithful for some time, in 
1x88 sought the protection of Philip Augustus^ King 
of France, and proceeded invade his father’s 
foreign dominions. Henry, who^ health was failing, 
submitted, after a feeble resistance, to the demands of 
his enemies. He asked for a list of the barons who 
had joined Richard against him, and the first name he 
heard was that of his favourite son John.* He turned 
his face to the wall—for he was lying down to rest— 
and groaned:—**Now," said he, *'let all things go 
what way they may; I care no more for myself nor 
for the world.” Already stricken with fever, he sank 
under this cruel blow, ever and anon ciying, Shame, 
sliame on. a conquered King,” and died at Chinon, 
July 6, 1x89. Hisloriaus of^leii speak of him and 
the Kings of his line as tlie PlantageMts^ the sur* 
name borne by his father—probably because his device 
was a sprig of planta genista or broom —and adopted 
in the hfteeiUh century by his descendants. Henry II. 
laid the foundations of good government in England, 
arranging the administotion of Justice, and taking 
-pains to appoint iaithfu^udges, who made circuits to 
assess the taxeg, hear suits, and try criminals, as had 
been don^ before imder Henry I. Trusting the 
people more than the barons, he re-organized the 
militia, and every freeman was bound to provide him¬ 
self with arms according to his position. In foreign 
warfare Henry usually employed soldiers hired with 
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the produce of taxes, called scutagest levied on the 
feudal tenants in lieu of personal service. To Henry 
II. belongs the credit of having, not indeed create^* 
but improved and extended the system out of which 
trial by jury grew. In cases of disputed possession 
of land, the possesso^was allowed his choice between 
trial by battle, and the verdict of twelve kn^hts of 
the neighbourhood, who had to declare on oath which 
of the litigants had the right to the land. These 
jurors were witnesses rather than judges; they swore 
to facts within their own knowledge ; but in later days 
they gradually became, as now, judges gf the fact, 
giving their verdict ot^ after hearing evidence. The 
system was extended^ criminal matters; a jury was 
employed to presentTeputed criminals to undergo the 
ordeal—the origin of q\ 3 x grand juries.* After a while 
a petty jury was allowed to disprove the truth of the 
presentment,; and upon the abolition of ordeal in the 
thirteenth century, that' expedient came into general 
use,^ 

5.“ Conquest of Ireland.—Early in his reign 
Henry had obtained authority to invade Ireland 
from Pope JUadrian /K, or Nicholas Brakespere^ 
noted as the only Englishman who has ever filled 
the Papal See. Nothing was done till 1169, when 
Dlarmaid of Leinster^ a fugitive Irish King, had 
obtained Henry’s permission to enlist adventurers in 
his service. A ruined nobleman, Richard of Clare, 
Bari of Pembroke, sumanfed S/rongbow,** and two 
Norman gentlemen from Wales, Robert FiizSiephen 
and Maurice FitzGerald, accepted Piarmaid's offers, 
and, raising an army, at first^taied everythiim before 
them in Ireland. On Diarmald’s death, Stmgbow, 
who had married his daughter EvS, assumed the 
royal authority in Leinster; but finding that he was 
not strong enough to make a lasting conquest, and 
that Hei^ grew jealous, he thought u '|>^t to agree 
to give lip Dublin and the other fordfi^ places of 
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Leinster to him, and hold his Irish lands as a vassal 
of the*£Aglish Crown. Henry himself went over to 
Ireland in 1x71 : his sovereignty was generally ac¬ 
knowledged ; and four years later a treaty was made 
by which Roderick^ King qf Connaught^ the head King 
of Ireland, became his liegemaft^; but he could not 
keep any hold upon the countiy. Ireland, though 
supposed to be under English rule, remained for cen¬ 
turies in utter disorder, the batde-ground of Irish chiefs 
and Norman-English lords, who became as savage 
and lawless as tliose whom they had conquered. 


CllAPTEH XIV. 

RICHARD I. 

"Rickard Cceur de Uonj the Crusade (i)— de^sition of 
William Longchampj treachery of John (2 ;—Richard 
taken ty Leopold of Austria : transferred to the Em^ 
perorj rattsomed \%l-^ath of Richardj Bertrapid de 
Gurdon (4 )—tegendaey reputation of Richard (5). 

1. Richard 1 «, |furnamed Coeur de Lion, or 
Lion-Heart,‘xz^-x 199.— Richard, though born in 
England, had been edu^ted to be Duke of Aquitaine, 
and it is doubtful whetner he could speak a sentence 
in English. Having spent his youth in Southern 
Caul, then the school of music and poetry, he had 
acquired its tastes, and MK some skill in composing 
-verses in its language But his passion was for 
military glory, wnich his strength, valour, and talents 
well fitted him to win. He was a tall stout man, 
ruddy and brown-hmred, and given to splendour and 
show in dress. Fierce and pxissionate, he yet was 
not without generous impulses; and after the fashion 
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of a Crusader, he was zealous for religion* Fj:>r the 
English he cared little, except as they supplied him 
with money, and during his whole reign he was only 
twice in the country, for a few months at a time. 
After his coronation, Richard at once made ready for 
a Crusade in company with his friend Philip Augustus 
of France. About two years before his accession, 
Jerusalem, where the .first Crusaders had founded a 
Christian kingdom, had been taken by Sa/adtn, Sultan 
of Egypt and Syria, and the princes of Western 
Christendom for a moment laid aside their quarrels 
to go to its rescue. To raise money Richard sold 
honours, oBices, Chvtch lands, and to the King of 
Scots, release fronitiall that Henry II. had imposed 
upon him :—** I would sell London if I could find a 
buyer,” he said. At Midsummer T190, Richard and 
Philip set out together for the Holy Land ; but before 
they got there, their friendship had cooled. Jealousies 
and quarrels ruined the Crusade; Philip soon went 
home to lay plans for possessing himself of Richai'd's 
continental dominions ; the other crusading princes 
were disgusted with Richard's aiTOgd.nce, and he with 
their lack of zeal. After many brilliant exploits, the 
Xing, weakened by fever, and knowing that hi.s 
presence was needed at home, ended by making a 
truce with Saladin. His ill success had been great 
grief to him. The Crusaders had not venturi to 
attack Jerusalem, the object of their enterprise ; and 
when—so ran a tale long repeated among the warriors 
of the Cross—Richard liad come within sight of it, 
he had covered his eyes his garment, praying 
God with tears not to let mn look upon ||^ Holy 
City, since he could not deliver it. fYet the^Crusade 
had diecked the progress of the great Saladin, and 
thus was not an utter failure. 

a. Deposition of the Chancellor Long- 
champ.—^During this reign, England was really niied 
by the King's Justiciary. Of these, the Chancellor 
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ll'Wiam of Bish qp qf Klv ^ though a raithful 

sei^onl to Kicharci, was disliked by the nobles, and 
6lled with contempt for the English, whose language 
he would not or could not speak—^for, upstart as the 
nobles called him, he prided himself upon his Norman 
blood. He was before long reinofed from the Justiciar- 
ship by a meeting of earls, barons, and London citizens ; 
Walter of CoutanceSy \Archbishop of Rotten^ was ap- 
]>ointcd in his stead, and the King's brother John, who 
had put himself at the head of the movement against 
the Chancellor, was declared Regent and heir to the 
Crown. Rut the^ new Justiciar and the Queen-mother 
P'-leanor, with good reason mistrii|sting John, prevented 
him from getting any real powCT; and in his vexa¬ 
tion John began to give ear to the plots of Philip o( 
i’rance against 'the absent Richard, who set out for 
home in October, 1192, The next news of him was 
that he was a prisoner in Austria, and John, declaring 
that he was dead, laid claim to the crown. 

3, Captivity of Richard.—The King, in liis 
hurry to get home, had left his fleet, and gone on as 
a private traveller. Having been wrecked on the 
roast of the Hadriatic Sea, he made his way, in 
disguise, into Austria, where he was seized by Leopotdy 
Duke of that country, who had been insulted by 
Richard during the Crusade, The Duke sold his 
captive to the Rmperor Henry F/,, who, wishing to do 
Philip of France a pleasu/:e, kept Richard closely 
guarded, and atone time, it is said, loaded with'fetters. 
He was brought before a meeting of princes of the 
Empire, on various accu^tions, among them, that of 
having procured the assa^nation of a fdlow Crusader, 
"Conrad, Marques of Moutferrat; and although he 
cleared him^lf, the Emperor still insisted on so heavy 
a ransom that to raise it every £)ngUshman had to give 
a fourth of his goods; even the church plate and jewels 
were taken to make up the sum. After more than a 
year’s captivity, Richard was freed, in February ii94» 
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“ Take care of yourself, for the devil is let loose,” so 
Philip wrote to Johu, when he heard that the King 
and the Emperor were coming to terms; but Richard 
inflicted on the brother who had tried to bribe the 
Emperor to detain him in prison, no ^punishment be¬ 
yond depriving him "of his lands and castles* Even 
this penalty he soon so far remitted as to restore some 
of his estates, though he would not again trust him 
with castles. 

4. Death of Richard.—^The rest of Richard's 
life was chiefly spent in war against -Philip Augustus. 
In April, 1199, the King perished in a petty quarrel 
with the Viscount Limoges^ one of his foreign 
barons, about a treasure which had been discovered 
on the estate of the latter. Tlie Viscount yielded a 
part of the gold to his lord the King, but would not 
give up the whole. . While besieging the Viscount's 
castle of Chaliis-Chabrol, Richard was wounded in 
the shoulder by an arrow. The castle being stormed 
and taken, the King ordered all the garrison to be at 
once hanged, reserving only Bertrand dc Gurdon, the 
crossbowman who had given him what proved to be 
his death-wound. Finding his end drawing near, he had 
Bertrand brought before him. ** What harm have I 
done to thee, that thou hast killed me ? ** The young 
.archer, answering that his father and two brothers had 
fallen by Richard's hand, bade the King take what 
revenge he would. “ I forgive thee my death," said 
Richs^, and he ordered his release. Nevertheless, 
when the King was no more, Marcadeus, the captain 
of his mercenaries, had crossbowman put to a 
cruel death. Early in his reign Richard h||^ married 
Beretigaria cf Navarre^ but had no oiuldreu. 

5. LrCgendary reputation of Richard.—Le¬ 
gends soon gathered round the striking figure of 
Coeur de lion, and he became a hero of romance. 
His surname probably suggested the tale of his having 
while in prison tom out with his hands the heart of a 
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lion sent to jslay him; another and a more touching 
story 6f his captivity tells how his faithful minstrel 
Blondel wandered seeking him, and discovered him 
by means of a song. Little as he had done for 
England, he came to be looked on as a national hero; 
while among. the MohammedShs his prowess was 
remembered in common phrases. “ Hush ye, here is 
King Richard I the diother would say to her crying 
child;, and the Arab would exclaim to his starting 
horse, ** Dost think it is King Richard ? 


CHAPTER XV. 

JOHN. i 

EhctioH of John; Arthur of Briianuy; forfeiturt of the 
French Jiefs (i^~~-^uarret between John and the Pope; 
setiience of deposition / John becomes a vassal and 
tl^^^ary of Rome (2)—“ The Army of Cod and of Holy 
CkUf^ ” % the Great Charter (3 )—war between JoJhi 
and the Barons j ike crown offered to Jjouis of France 
{c^—fohn^s death; his children (5), 

T. John, surnamed Sansterre or Lackland, 
XI99-X2X6 .—In England John was chosen King; but 
in Anjou, Maine, and Toutaine, the barons desired for 
their ruler young Arthur of Britanny^ son ot John's 
elder brother Geoffrey; and Philip of Franc^ for his 
own purposes, took up the lad's cause. A victory be¬ 
fore Mirebeau it^ Poitou threw into John's power 
Arthur, together with many of his partisans, some of 
whom were starved to death in prison. It was be¬ 
lieved that the King ordered his nephew's eyes to be 
put out, but that the youth's keeper, Hubert vfBurgh^ 
would ndi cany out dte sentence; However this may 
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have been, Arlluir disappcare^l afi.;r some months' 
captivity, and rumour accused his uncle of 'having 
stabl^ed him with his own hand. John w:ls summoned 
by Philip to clear himself before the French Peers, and 
on his non-appearance he was adjudged to have for¬ 
feited his iiefs. Philip speedily made himself master 
of Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and eventually 
of great part of Eleanor’s inheritance; but the C/ta/t~ 
ftcl islands^ fragments of the Norman Duchy, together 
with Gascony and part of Aquitaine, were left to the 
English King. To our country these losses t)roved a 
gain. Our sovereigns graihially bccatne Englishmen, in¬ 
stead of being inorcly French princes iiohling England. 

2. The Interdict .—In 1205 Joljii embroile<l him¬ 
self with Pope Innocent III,, tlie dispute arising on- 
the question whether the monks of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, had the sole right of electing the Arch¬ 
bishop, or whether the bishops of the jirovince had a 
voice ill the mailer. The Pope decided for the monks,, 
who on his recommendation elected Stephen Lan^to n.. 
an Englishman then in Rome, and the first scholar 
of the day. This enraged John, who had named 
another man for tlie place ;and as he refused to receive 
Stephen as Archbishop, Innocent laid the kingdom 
under an inta^dic t. That is, the'churches were closed,, 
and the Sacraments no longer administered, cxcejit to 
infants and the dying; marriages took place only in 
the church porch ; and ^e dead were buried silently 
and in uncoiisccrated ground. At first John was de¬ 
fiant He confiscated the estates of the clergy who 
observed the interdict, and often let outrages upon 
them pass unpunished. There is a stoiy tlMt a man 
who had robbed and murdered a Iciest waJ brought 
before the King“ He has killed my enemy,'* quoth 
John, “ loose him and let him go.** As John, 
though excommunicated, would not ^ve way. Inno¬ 
cent declared him deposed from hu throne, com- 
nsitted the execution of the sentence tp Philip of 
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France, and called on all Christian nobles and knights 
to join in a holy war against the English King. Under 
this sentence, which Philip was preparing to carrj’^out, 
John's courage failed him. His oppressive taxes, his 
harsh enforcemont of the Forest laws, above all, his 
intolerable cruelty and licentiousflbss, had set high and 
low agafnst him, and he could not count upon the 
support of his subjects. * One Peter, a hermit of York¬ 
shire, foretold that when the next Ascension-day should 
l.>e passed John would have ceased to reign ; and in 
superstitious terrqj, the King not only admitted Stephen 
to the Archbishopric, but also by charter granted to 
the Pope the Kingdoms of England and Ireland to 
be henceforth held by John and his heirs by a yearly 
tribute. On the 15th May, 1213, in the Templars* 
Church near Dover, he placed this charter in the 
hands of the Pope's envoy, the subdeacon Pandiilf, 
and swore fealty to Innocent. In a week the 
Feast of the Ascension passed, and John had the 
hermit hanged for a false prophet. But people mtir- 
mured that Peter had spoken true; John was no 
longer a sovereign, but a vassal. 

3. Magna Carta .—'Fhe Barons were now resolved 
to put a check upon John's tyranny ; and in spite of 
the royal friendship with Rome, Archbishop Stephen 
and the English Church gave their aid to the cause of 
freedom.. In a private meeting of the Barons at St. 
Paul’s Church, Aug. 25tH, 1213, Uangton brought forth 
the almost forgotten Charter of Henry I., which was 
heard with great joy by all present, who saw in it a 
precedent for the reforms they desired. Notiiing how- 
cver was done till the next year, in the autumn of 
which the confed«nte Barons took an oath upon the 
altar at St Eflmuijdsburj' to withdraw their allegiance, 
if John should refuse their demands. At Eastertide, 
1215, they assembled their forces. In his passion the 
Kir^ swore that he would never grant them liberties 
whidi would make him a slave; but when the con* 
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federates—“ thf Army of God and of Holy Church ”— 
marclied under Robert Fiis-Walter upon London, and 
were willingly admitted, he was brought to submit 
At Runmmede^ a meadow near Windsor, on June 15th, 
J215, the King met the Barons, and sealed the Cliarter 
which embodied tiieit demands. Thus was won Magna 
Caria, the Great Charter^ held sacred to this day as 
the foundation of our liberties. Yet it was no new law, 
but rather a correction of abuses. The first clause 
secured the liberties of the English Church; others 
were framed for removing the grievances of the Barons 
as tcMiants of the Crown. No scutage or aid (assistance 
in money from a vassal to his lord) was to be levied 
without the consent of a national council of prelates, 
earls, barons, and the King’s tenants generally, except 
for three specified purposes. (TJiese were, to ransom 
the King from captivity, to provide for the expenses 
of making his eldest son a knight, or of giving his 
eldest daughter in marriage.) But, to their honour, 
tlie patriot nobles did not take thought for them¬ 
selves alone. The Charter provided that tlie rights 
they claimed should be extended by them to their 
own vassals. Tl\e “liberties and free customs*’ of 
London and other towns were secured. Protection 
was given against oppressions arising from process for 
debts or services due to tlie Crown ; against unreason¬ 
able amercements (fines) ; and the abuses of the preroga¬ 
tive of pun*evance and f>re~embticn —that is, the right 
claimed by the Crown of bujnng provisions at its own 
valuation, and of impressing carriages for its service. No 
man was to be so heavily amerced as to take away his 
means of living—to the landholder was to^e left his 
land, to the merchant his merchandise to th^^a/Vi his 
team and instruments of husbandiy—^nd the penalty 
was to be fixed by a jury of the neighbourhood. The 
royal officers were to pay for the provisions they 
took, and not to make use of the horses and carls of 
the freeman without his consent The King should 
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no longer make money out of the proceedings in 
courts of law : “ To no man will we sell/' so runs the 
clause, “ to no man will we deny, or delay, right or 
justice.” Trade was encouraged by the promise that 
merchants should safely enter, leave, and pass througli 
England without paying exorbiftnt customs. Above 
all, the liberty of the^ subject was secured. “No 
freeman” was to be* ''taken, or imprisoned, or 
disseized [dispossessed], or outlawed, or exiled, or in 
any way destroyed .... except by l.a\viul judg¬ 
ment of his peei^, or by the law of the land.” Twenty- 
live barons* were nominated to sec that the (Jreat 
Charter was duly carried, out, a^d were authorized to 
seize on the royal castles and lands if the King should 
fail to do his part. 

4. War between John and the Barons.— 
After the assembly had broken up, John burst into 
a rage, and began to devise means of re'i^enge. He 
implored the aid of his lord the Pope, who thereupon 
annulled the Charter, that is, declared it to be of none 
effect; telling the Barons that if they would submit, 
he would see that they were not oppressed. But 
rebuke, excommunication, the laying of l-,ondoii 
under an interdict, failed to daunt the Barons, who 
are said to have applied to the Pope the words f>f 
Isaiah, “Woe unto them which justify the wicked!” 
l.angton would not publish the excommunication, and 
was in consequence suBpenrled by Pandulf from the 
exercise of his functions as Archbishop. John also 
secured the more potent aid of a host of foreign 
mercenaries—savage freebooters trained to slaughter 
^ and spoil—while the baronial party took the de- 
' spErate step of oifering the crown to Louis^ eldest son 
of Philip ot Fr^Lnce. At first the fortune of war 
favoured John, who, in order to punish the northern 
barons and their ally, young Alexander I/,^ -King of 
ScoU^ marched northwards, ravaging as he went, as far 
as Berwick, then a Scottish town. “ Thus,” he cried, 
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alluding to the colour of Alexander's hair, " will we 
chase the red fox-cub from his earths,"—and he gave, 
it is said, the signal for tlie destruction of Berwick 
by firing with his own hands the house in which 
he had rested during the night. At lash in May, iai6, 
T^onis came over witft' a h’rench army, and was well 
supported. But when the Barons found the foreign 
prince granting lands and casttes to his own country* 
men, they grew suspicious of him, and some began to 
think of returning to their allegiance. 

5, Death of John.—^While John was crossing 
with his army the Wash of Lincolnshire, his baggage 
and treasures were Swallowed by the rising tide. 
Vexation, coupled with a surfeit of peaches and cider 
—or, according to a later tradition, poison administered 
by a monk—threw him into a fever, of which he died 
at Newark, Oct. 19th, iar6, leaving an evil name 
behind him. He was the first Sovereign whose title 
appears on his Great Seal as Kms^ of England. By his 
.second wife, habrl of AngonUme^ he had two sons— 
who sticcecdeil him, and Ricfuird^ Earl of 
Cornwall^ who, in 1257, was, by some of the German 
I)rinces, elected King of the Romans (the title borne by 
the German King before his coronation as Emperor). 


CHAPTER OCVI. 

HENRY HI. 

i/enty of Winchester; departure of Louis (ri^/Zw/vr/ 
of Burgh; marriage of Henry; the fm/ourites; 
character^ of Henry ; the Londoners (2)— the Provisions 
if Oxford (3) —the Barond War (4)— Earl Simon*s 
Parliament —battle of Evesham astd death of 
Simon; the bisinheriUa {^—^aih of Hensy (yV-— 
Magna Carta Universities {gy~^Goth$e arehi- 

lecture (10). 
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1 . I^eniy 111., of Winchester, xsxG-xsya.— 
On the tenth day after John’s death, the Ro3ralists 
crowned at Gloucester his eldest son Hcftry^ then only 
nine years old. A plain circlet of gold was placed 
on the child’s head, for the cro^n had been lost with 
the re^ of tlie royal treasures. Wi/iiam Mars/ta/^ 
Earl of PembrokCy a |rise and good statesman, was 
made “ Governor of the King and Kingdom.” Many 
barons now left the French standard ; and two battles 
put an end to the hopes of Louis. The first, fought in 
May 1217, in th^ streets of Lincoln, between the lilarl 
of Perobroks and the French Count of Perche, was 
jestingly termed by the victoriois Royalists “ the Fair 
of Linco ln** The second was a sea-fight between the 
Justiciar Hubert^ of Burghy and a noted pirate, Eustace 
the Monk, who was bringing a French fleet to the 
relief of Louis. Hubert, who held Dover Castle, 
could get together only forty sail, to oppose to more 
than eighty of the enemy, and his case seemed so 
desperate that several knights would not accompany 
him. But his courage was rewarded, for the English, 
fearlessly boarding the enemy’s ships and cutting the 
rigging, gained a complete victory. After this Louis 
was gUd to make peace and go home. King Alex¬ 
ander of Scotland and the North-Welsh prince 
IJywelyny son of Jorwerth, acknowledged the young 
Sovereign, who now reigned undisputed. 

2. Character of Henry.—^'Phe history of Henry’s 
reign is for a long time that of a struggle against foreign 
influence. The adventurers who had been in John’s 
service exercised great power, until they were got rid 

^ of by Hubert of Burgh, who, after the Earl of Pern- 

" broke’s death, took a leading part in the government. 
WJien Hubert in IS32 lost the King’s fdvour, the 
Bishop of Wincheslery Peter des BocheSy a native of 
Poitou, came into power, and with him a new set of 
foreigne^^ who were not removed until some of the 
Barons had .taken up anna against the King* Then, 
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at the age of twenty-nine, Henry married Mlcanory 
(laughter of Raymond, Count of Provence. She was 
beautiful and accomplished, but was disliked on ac¬ 
count of the favours lavished on her kindred, who 
looked upon Englan^l as a mine of'wealth, out of 
which they were to get as much as they couhl. 
After these, there came the King's foreign kinsfolk, 
the sons of his mother by her second marriage. In¬ 
solent and masterful in their prosperity, the favourites 
met every complaint of the Knglish with the reply, 
“ ^Ve have nothing to do with the l?w of the land." 
Though the King had no positive vices, he was weak, 
vain, and ostentaticj^isly liberal, anti consequently 
always poor and greedy for money. On the birth of 
his first .son Edward^ he sought after^ gifts with such 
e.^gemess that a Norman said, ** Heaven gave us this 
child, but the King sells him to us." The rich London 
c itizens complained of the heavy tallages laid upon 
them. “Those ill-bred Londoners,” as Henry once 
called them, were no friends of the Court, and their 
mutual dislike often broke out. One day the young 
men of the City were playing at llic quiniaifiy a game 
which exercised the man-at-arms in managing his 
horse and lance, when some of tlie royal attendants 
and pages insulted the citizen.s calling them “ scurvy 
clowns and soap-makers," and entered the lists to 
oppose them. The young Londoners had the satis- 
ihetion of beating their Courtly antagonists “black 
and blue,” but the City paid for it in a heavy fine 
imposed by the Kin^. 

3. The Provisions of Oxford.—^The Popes 
(Joimed the right to tax* the clergy, upon Ahom they 
made almost yearly demands, which Verq complained 
of as much as the royal exactions. They were further 
answerable for leading Henry' into his most signal 
act of folly, by offering to his second son Edmund the 
crown of Sidly» or rather the empty tkle, for the actual 
kingdom couUl only be gained by war, the expenses of 
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which Henry pledged England to repay. Aghast at 
hnding'how enonnous was the sum to which they were 
committed,'the Barons in 1258 compelled Henry to 
agree that twent>'-four persons should be chosen, hall 
by him, half by themselves, to reform the government 
These twenty-four were appointed in a Farliament^ 
as the national council of barons and bishops was now 
called, held at Oxlbrd,—the ** Mad Parliament/ * 
Henry’s friends named it. \ By this committee were 
drawn up ** the Provisions of Oxfordf under which 
the royal authori^ was in fact placed in the hands of 
a council of fifteen. The King’s foreign kinsmen 
and favourites had to surrender the royal castles they 
held; upon which they left the country, carrying with 
them only a small part of the treasure they had 
amassed. But* the new government did not long 
work smoothly. The Barons quarrelled among them¬ 
selves, and Henry took advantage of this to try to get 
back his authority. 

4. The Barons* War.—^This ended in a war 
between the King and the malcontent Barons, the 
latter being headed by the most able man of their 
party, Simon of Monifori^ a Frenchman who had 
obtained the Earldom of Leicester, upon which his 
family had a claim, had married the King’s sister 
Eleanor, and had become a thorough Englishman. 
He was a brave and devout man, somewhat hot- 
tempered and impatiejit of opposition, but Rearing 
a high reputation for skill in war and statesmanship. 
The unstable King, who had been the making of 
him, soon fell out with him; and since 1^58 
Simon had stood forth as the leader of the party of 
** reform. His st|pngth lay ndt so much in the nobles, 
who did nor thoroughly trust him, as in the clergy, the 
Universities, the‘people generally, and especially the 
Londoners, whp showed their dislike of the royal 
family in a manner which did them no credit. On 
the fimt breaking out of war, the Queen attempted to 
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pass by water from the Tower to Windsor Castle; but 
as soon as her barge approached the bridge, the 
Londoners assailed her with abuse, threw down mud 
upon her, and by preparing to sink her boat forced her 
to return. The battle of Lewes. May 14, 1264, put 
an end for the timJ? to the war. The action was 
begun by the King’s son Edward, who charged U^e 
I^ondoners in tlic baronial army with such vigour as 
to send them dying in utter rout; but his eagerness to 
avenge his mother led him to chase them four miles, 
and while he was slaughtering fu^tives, his own 
friends were defeated by Simon. King Hemy, who 
had defended himseliT gallantly, had no choice but to 
surrender; while his brother the King of the Romans 
was captured in a windmill, to the great glee of his 
adversaries, whose mocking song, hoV the King of 
Alcmaigne ” “ made him a castle of a mill,” has come 
down to us. The next day a treaty, the ** Aftse of 
Lawef ” was concluded, under which Edward was given 
as a hostage to the conquerors. Though orders and 
writs continued to run in the royal name, and the 
King was treated with respect, he became no better 
than a prisoner to Earl Simon. In vain the Papal 
legate, Guy Foulquois, threatened the baronial party 
with excommunication: as soon as the Bulls (>vritings 
sealed with the Pope’s or seal) containing the 

sentence arrived, the Dover men threw them into 
the sea. » t 

5 . Earl Simon’s Parliament. —The most famous 
act of Earl Simon during his rule was the summoning, 
in Henry’s name, of the first Parliammt to which 
representatives of the borough towns called. 

I’he Great Council of the realm, thei.assembly of the' 
King’s tenants, was already known by the French or 
Italian name of Parliamenl : but Simon was the first 
to sliow how it might be made what we understand by 
tliat name, an assembly representing every class of 
freemen. Its materials he found ready to his'hand 
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The greater Barons, out of whom in later days our 
of X^rds or Poets wiis formed, came, as they do, 
in person to the national council; and os tlie smaller 
tenants of the Crown or freeholders were loo numerous 
to do likewise, a*fow of their nun^er had occasionally 
been suyimoncd to act for them—so many knights 
from each county. ^his was the origin of our 
county members, who still are calletl Ktas^fUs of the 
Shire, But a House of knights alone would have 
been a poor representation of the whole people. 
Simon brought 4he towns also into the national 
assembly, making not only each county send two 
knights, but each dty and horo 4 ^h send two of their 
dtisms or burgesses. It was not however till thirty 
years later that representatives of the towns began to 
l>c regularly and continuously summoned to Parlia- 
' ment, forming, together with the knights, our House 
of Commons , Simon's Parliament, which "met Jan. 
20, 1265, what would be called a full and free 

Parliament I'he number of earls and barons was 
small, Simon having summoned only those who 
supported him; on the other hand there was a large 
body of clergy, as among that class he had many 
friends. 

6. Battle JBye^hairi.—Earl Simon **t/ie 

Righteousf as he was called, did not keep his power 
much longer. His sons gave offence by their 
haughtiness and ill-condact, and one of the foremost 
of the Barons, Gilbert of C/are, Eari of Gloucester^ 
entered into league with the Royalist Moitimers, one 
of the great families on the Welsh marches. Hoping to 
Jjring about Edward's escape^ his friends sent him a 
"fleet horse, urmnewhich, having craftily got leave for 
a race or trim of Jiorses, he galloped away from his 
escort, bidding them farewell with sarcastic courtesy. 
Fortune now turned against the l£arl of Leicester, 
whose plans were defeat^ by his son Simon allowing 
hhnself to be surprised by Edward and the Earl of 
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Gloucester at Kenilworth. Edward and Gloucester 
then advanced against the elder Simon at Mvesham, 
Aug. 4, 1265, and, by displaying in their van the 
banners they had won at Kenilworth, deluded their 
adversaries into taking the approaching force for that 
of young Simon. When the ensigns of the,Royalist 
leaders at length appeared, l^ye elder Simon saw that 
he was outnumbered and outgeneralled. “They 
come up in skilful fashion, but they have learned that 
ordering from me, not of themselves,” said the vetciJin 
warrior; “ now let us commend ou{»souls to God, for 
our bodies are theirs.” King Henry, being forced to 
ap])ear in the baronial ranks, ran no small risk, until 
the fall of his helmet revealed him to the too zealous 
friends who were attacking him. Karl Simon, un- 
liorscd and hemmed in by foes, fought on valiantly, 
till a blow from behind ended his life. His body was 
brutally mangled by the Royalists, but some relics of 
the corpse were buried by the friendly monks of Eves¬ 
ham ; and the clergy and people in general honourc<l 
him as a martyr. This victory restored Henry to 
power, although “ Disinherited ^* —tliat is, Simon’s 
adherents and their sons, whose estates w^ere con¬ 
fiscated—kept up a fierce plundering warfare for two 
years longer. In the end they were allowed to redeem 
their estates, though this advantage was not extended 
to the Montfort family. Among the last to yield was 
the North-AVelsh prince* Lly>w€iyn, son of GrufFydd, 
who had been in alliance w'itli Earl Simon, and whoso 
submission ivas soothed by the title oi Prince of IVaks. 

7. Death of Henry.—The land being now at 
peace, Edward and Edmund set off upon fjha-t proved 
to be the last Crusade ;and during iheir absence 
Henry died, Mov. 16, 1272. He was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey, which he had begun to rebuild; and 
ere his sepulchre was closed, the Earl of Gloucester, 
laying his hand on the corpse, swore fealty to the 
absent Edward, who was at once proclaimed King, 
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8. Mcgg^na Carta. —The Great Charter, with the 
omission of the clauses touching taxation and the 
national council, and with some other alterations, was 
thrice re-issued in this reign: first, on the accession of 
Heniy; secondly? after the depar^reof Louis, when a 
Charter of ike Fores t was added, which declared that 
no man should lose life^r limb for taking the King's 
game ; thirdly, in 1225, being the condition upon which 
Henry obtained a grant of money from the national 
council. In this last form it was afterwards conhrmecl 
more than thirt)^ times. The proverbial phrase, 
Nolumus le^ei' An^lits vmtare^ (Wc will not change the 
laws of England,) dates from tftis reign, it having 
been the answer of the carls and barons in council at 
Merlon in 1236, when urged by the bishops to bring 
the law of inheritance into accordance with the eccle¬ 
siastical law. 

9. The Universities.—^The English Uhiversities^ 
which began to be of importance in the time of Henry, 
had arisen in the twelfth century, being at first gather¬ 
ings of independent masters and scholars, not attaclicd 
to any great ecclesiastical foundation, and not as yet 
formed into endowed societies. The first of thesi* 
selllemcnls of students was at Oxford^ which was then 
one of the chief towns of England, a strong miUliiry 
post, aod a place in which great national assemblies 
w’erc often held. There in 1133, a Breton, Robert 
Pulafty first began to lecture on divinity, ami in 
H49, Vacanus, a Lombard, began to teach the 
Roman law. By the close of the thirteenth century, 
Oxford ranked as one of the greatest schools of ilie 
Western world. Cambridge ?X%o became the seat (•!' 
an University^ bu>of its early history hardly anythin>< 
is known. Incoq>9ratcd and endowed colleges within 
the Universities were first founded in the thirteenth 
century. 

I a Gothic Architecture.—In the last years of 
the twelfUi century arose the Pointed or GotMc style 
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of architecture, winch flourished until the int*'oduction 
of the Italian style in the sixteenth century. When it 
had gone out of fashion, and its beauties were not appre¬ 
ciated, Uie name of Gothic^ which had the sense of 
barbarous^ was fixed upon it in scorn.' It is also called 
pointed^ because its Teading feature is the pointed arch. 
Salisbury Cathedral is a good fpecirnen of early Gothic i 
and the Klcanor Crosses, and the nave of York 
Minster, of that which prevailed under the first three 
Edwards. The naves of Winchester and Canterbury 
('alliedrais represent the form inu^Mnediate between 
York nave and the latest Gothic, of which the chapels 
of Sc George at Wftidsor and of Henry VII. at Wcr.i- 
ininstcr aie examples. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

EDWAKD I. 

Kdzvard L (i )—xvar with Vritice Llyw^lyn; death of 
Llywelyn ami of Davidj creation of the Prince of 
Utah’s; J Plates annexed to Enyjand (2)— competitors 
for the Scottish Croxvn ; decision of Edward; conquest 
of Scottand ; deposition of Palliol ; Stone of Scone (3) 
William Waltace \ second conquest of t^'.iotland \ 
murder of Cornyn\ Btuce cf owned Kins of Scots \ 
death of Edward (4)— family of Edward (5)— legisla^ 
iion ; Parliament ; Conprmation of the Charters ; 
parliamentaty taxation (Q —expulsion of the^jfws 

• 

I. Edward, First from the Ndrman Con¬ 
quest, surnamed Longshanks, 1272-1307.— 
Edward^ the first English prince after the Norman 
Conquest who was an Englishman at heart, was strong 
and tail, towering by head and shoulders above the 
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crowd, a good horseman, a keen hunter, and noted foi 
his skill m knightly exercises. His credit as a Crusader 
was heightened by his having narrowly escaped with 
his life from the poisone<l dagger of a Mohammedan 
assassin. The tmiching storj' that his wife, FJmnoroJ 
CastiUy at lier own peril sucked ^he venom from his 
wound, is but a romance; for in truth Edward's forti¬ 
tude was put to the test of having the poisoned flesh 
cut out He could hold his own in hand-to-hand fight, 
was a skilful general, and never grudged taking his 
share of the harc^jihips of war. During a campaign 
in Wales, when he and some of his men ran short of 
provisions, he refused to have tke small supply of 
wine reserved for himself. In time of need all 
things ought to be in common," he said, “ I, who am 
the cause of your being in this strait, will fare no better 
than you.” Besides being a good soldier, he was a 
great statesman and ruler. Loving power, h^was loth 
to give it up, but he knew when to yield ; his chief 
fault was a disposition to strain his legal rights, and 
keep to the letter of tlie law rather than to its spirit. 

2. Conquest of Wales. —Upon Edward’s acces¬ 
sion, Llywelyn, Prince of Wales, was called upon to 
do homage. I'his he persistently evaded, till he was 
at length declared a rebel, and was soon brought by 
force of arms to .submit. For some years there was 
peace, though both prince and people still hoped to 
win their indepenrlcncc.» Resistance was first niadc 
by the very man from whom Edward could least have 
expected it, £>afydd or Davids who had fought on the 
English side against his brother Llywelyn, and had 
been favoured and enriched by Edward. He raised 
tn 1282 a formidajjle insurrection; but after Llywelyn 
had fallen irr a chance encounter with an English 
knight, the Welsh dhieftains yielded, and David, bdng 
delivered up by his own countiymcn, was put to death 
as a traitor and a murderer, Sept. 20, 12S3. Llywe- 
lyn'a head» encircled with a wreath of silver ivy-leaves, 
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was set over the Tower, in mockery of a prophecy 
that the Prince of Wales should be croVmed in 
lx>ndon. I’he King's son Edward was born April 
25, 1284, at Caernarvon, and sixteen years later was 
created Prince of WaleSy a title which thenceforth was 
usually conferred the Sovereign's eldest son. The 
legend that the King promised to give th<i Welsh a 
native prince who couUl not speak a word of English, 
and that he then presented to them his infant son, 
rests on no good authority. Another stoiy, that the 
King, finding that the native hards ^r poets kept alive 
the memories of the ancient gloncs of Wales, had 
them all massacred^ds a fiction only worthy of notice 
because it has been made famous by the poet Gray. 
Wales, though after Llywelyn's fall it was annexed to 
England, was still in many respects a separate country, 
and the marc/ics remained as before under tlie sway 
of the Lords Mareftersf English nobles holding 
feudal lordships witliin which they exercised almost 
sovereign jurisdiction. 

3. Conquest of Scotland. —The Scots, under 
which name were now included all the people north 
of Tweed and Solway, whether Gaelic-speaking 
Celts of the Highlands or English-speaking i'eutons 
of the Lowlands, were without a King; the last of 
their old Celtic line of princes was dead, and there 
was a crowd of claimants to the throne. Of these the 
foremost were /oM BqUiol Lord of Gallcnvay, and 
Robert Rri^ . Ij?rd of AnnaiutaU, noblemen of Norman 
origin, holding lands both in England and Scotland, 
who rested their claim upon their descent from nieces 
of W^illiam the Lion. Neither had |j[uch right 
to be called a Scot—indeed, mqst of tne Scottis'n 
nobles were descended from Normans r/ho had found 
favour with the Scottish Kings, and often had more 
interest in England than in Scotland. The English 
King was call^ in to decide, and accordingly in 1291 
he held an assembly ofScots and Englishmen at 
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/lam. He began by demanding that the Scots should 
acknowledge him as their feudal Superior or Overlord 
—an ancient claim of the English Kings, but one 
which the Scottish Kings had been disposed to evade 
or deny. No\% however the Scottish nobles and 
prelates, who probably did not to argue the point 
with so ’powerful and warlike a prince as Edward, 
found nothing to say against it After due enquiry, 
Edward gave judgment in favour of Balliol, whose 
fealty and homage for the realm of Scotland he then 
received. But tl^ new King and his barons, disliking 
their position as vassals, took advantage in 1295 of a 
quarrel between France and England, to ally them¬ 
selves with France and go to war with England. In 
this they were worsted; and Balliol being compelled to 
give up the crowd in 1296, Edward took possession of 
Scotland as a hef forfeited by the treason of its holder, 
received the homage of the Scottish nobles and prelates, 
and filled the highest offices in the country with Englisli- 
men, Johity Earl of Wafrmne and Surreyy being 
appointed Guardian, Edward carried away the Scot¬ 
tish crown jewels, and with them a relic whose loss 
was deeply felt. At Scone there was a fragment 
rock on which the Scots King was wont to be placed 
at his coronation. It had been, so legend said, the 
pillow of Jacob at Bethel; and where that fated .stone 
was, there the ScoLs should reign. The conqueror 
placed it, enclosed in a ibronp, in Westminster Al:^bcy, 
where the stone and chair still remain, and upon mem 
every King of England has since been crowned. 

4. Wallace and Bruce.—Edward vvas not a 
harsh conqueror, but Southern domination was hateful 
*Co the people of Lowlands. It was from these, 
men of English speech and for the most part of 
English blood, and not from the Celtic Scots of the 
North, to whom the change of rule made little differ¬ 
ence, that the resistance to the English King came. 
The presence of Edward's garrisons, the unwonted 
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taxes imposed to provide for the maintenance of order 
in the half-subdued land, soon aroused opposition. 
William Wallace^ a Clydesdale man, who made him¬ 
self a name as a chief of outlaws, headed the popular 
movement. Mustering the people .of the Lowlands 
north of Tay, he defeated near Stirling an English 
army led by Earl Warrenne; and after having” ravaged 
Northumberland and Cumberland, he became ruler 
of Scotland under the title of Guardian of the 
Kingdom, His fall was as rapid as hLs rise. Edward 
routed the insurgents at Palldrh,. July 22, 1298, 
after which Wallace resigned the Guardianships and 
eventually sank baiik into his outlaw's life. The 
Scottish nobles kept up the war some years longer, 
but were again obliged to yield. Wallace was re¬ 
quired to surrender to the King's mercy. This he 
feared or disdained to do; and being captured, he 
a’as brought to London and hanged at Tyburn, Aug. 
23, T305, winning by his death his place as the national 
hero of Scotland. What he had failed to achieve was 
brought about by Robert Jiruce^ Karl of Garrick^ 
grandson of that Bruce who had claimed the throne. 
Early in 1306, this young Bruce had an interview in 
the Grey Friars’ Church at Dumfries with John Cornyn 
of Radenochi who, after the line of Balliol, was the 
nearest heir to the Scottish throne. Rumour said that 
Bruce urged Comyn to join in an attempt to restore 
the kingdom, and that <^myn hung back. Anyhow 
the end of it was that Bruce stabbed Comyn, leaving 
him wounded in the church, where he was despatched 
by one of Bruce's followers. Bruce had now no chance 
of safety but in playing the boldest game.% Summon¬ 
ing the .Scots to his standard, he had hims^f crowned 
King at Scone. Edward’s deepest anger was roused by 
this sacrilegious murder, which he solemnly vowed to 
avenge. Being in feeble health, he could only move 
northwards by easy stages, but he sent in advance 
his son Edward, who began so ruthlessly to waste 
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tlie Scottisli country that his father had to check his 
cruelty.* Bruce, with his foHowers, was hunted about 
from place to place, but he gained some small success, 
sufficient to irritate Kdward, who thereupon advancecl 
from Carlisle soon as he felt his liealth would 
permit But the mere exertion W mounting his horse 
proved *almost too much for him, and in the next 
four days he could didy move six miles, reaching 
Burgh-on-the-Sands, where, within sight of Scotland, 
he died, July 7, 1307. 

5. Family of |£dward.— Edward’s first wife, 
]*'U‘anor, died in* 1290, in Lincolnshire, and wherever 
her corpse rested on its way tosWeslminster a cross 
was raised to her memory. “We loved her tenderly 
in her life-time ; wo do not cease to love her in death," 
said the King, when asking the Abbot of Cluny to 

- intercede for her soul. Of Eleanor’s four sons, three 
died in childhood; the youngest, JSi/wari/,^vccccdecl 
his father. The King’s second wife was Mar^aret^ 
sister of Philip IV.y the Fair^ of France. Her sons 
were 2 'hofnas of Brotha-ton^ Earl of P^offoik, and 
Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of Keftt 

6. Legislation.—Notwithstanding that Simon of 
Montfort had been Edward’s foe, his system of 
(•arliamcntary representation was in its main lines 
adopted and established by Edward, and has en¬ 
dured to this day. In the earlier part of Edward’s 
reign the presence of repres^latives of the shires and 
tow'ns was still not thought necessary to a Parliament; 
but the year 1295 saw the first summons of a true 
Parliament, which served as a model for future assem¬ 
blies of the nation. I'hcre were the Earls and great 

-Barons, the Arcl^^ishops, Bishops, and Abbots, sum¬ 
moned severally in person by the King’s special writ; 
and the Common’s summoned by writs addressed to 
the sheriffs, bid<iLng them send up two elected knights 
from each shire, two citizens from each city, and two 
burgesses from each borough. Representatives of the 

. T 
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clergy were also summoned, so that the Parliament 
was an assembly of the J'hree ILstaies (claesses or 
orders) of the Realm —Clergyy LordSy and Commms. 
As however the lower clergy did not care about 
sitting in Parliament, preferring to vote their taxes in 
their own meetingS'*^>r convocationsy in practice the 
English Parliament has for long consisted of Only two 
Estates, Lords or Peers, and 'Commons, who sit apart 
in two Houses—a division which was not made till 
after Edward's time. The House of Lords was made 
up of those great nobles and prelates who were 
specially summoned to Parliament, (ne right to be so 
summoned descendiug, in the case of the lay lords, 
from father to son; the elected representatives 
fonned the House of Commons. As the les.ser 
barons were not summoned to Parliament, they 
passed into the mass of commoners. P>lward and 
his Parliaments made a number of useful laws; but 
the chief reform of the reign was won much against 
the King's will and almost by force, Poger Bigod, 
Rarl of Norfolk, and Humfrey Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford, in 1297 made a determined stand against 
the King's levying money and provisions on his sole 
authorit)', which he had been led to do under the 
pressure of the French and Scottish war. The two 
lilarls obtained from him the Confirmation of the 
filharl^s. with the important addition that he ^ould 
not make such exactions nr impose such taxes without 
** the common assent of the realm," Thus was 
established the principle that the nation cannot be 
taxed except by its consent given in Parliament. Tlie 
words used were not so precise as to ^prevent all 
evasion, and the kings soon found out waj^s of raising 
money without consulting Parliament t but it was 
alwa)^ felt that to do so was contrary to the spirit 
of tl.s constitution. 

7 . Expulsion of the Jews. —The Jews were 
hatfiul to the people, both because they were not 
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Christians, and because they were usurers. They 
alone could lend money on interest, for the Scriptures 
were thought to forbid that practice to Christians, and 
thereby they made enormous profits. They were 
accused of horrible crimes, and were often subjected 
to great cruelties by the fierceoand ignorant people 
among whom they lived ; but hated as they were, they 
yet grew rich under tile protection of the Sovereign, 
whose slaves and chattels the law accounted them. 
As he could tax them at his pleasure, it was his 
interest to protect them and to give every encourage* 
nient to ihcir tra?le. But at last, in 1290, Edward, being 
unable to withstand the popular^feeling against them, 
after a vain attempt to convert them to Christianity, 
ordered them all, on pain of death, to quit the king> 
dom, allowing •them however to carry away their 
money and goods. Harsh as this order was, it is 
fiir to Edward to consider that by it he sacrificed a 
source of revenue to the wishes of his people. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


EDWARD II. 

EtfwardlL; Piers Cai^estoA {i)—marriage attd coro¬ 
nation of Edwardgeneral enmity against Piers ; the 
Ordainers; ^ath of Piers ^2 )—battle of Bannockburn 
(3) —the Scots in Ireland {^i—tke Despensers; behead- 
ing of the Earl of Lancaster (5)— invasion of Isabel 
»• and Mortimer ^^xec%iiion of the Despensers; deposition 
of EdwarddJS)—murder of Edward (y)sjippre^sion of 
*he Knights Templars (8), 

f. Edward II., of Caernarvon, — 

The young King already had a favourite, Piers or 
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Peter of Gaves/on, son of a Gascon gentleman. 
Edward I. had chosen him to be his soifs com- 
}>anion in boyhood—a choice he had cause to me, 
for Piers led the Prince of Wales into wild and law¬ 
less courses, which the elder Edward tried in vain to 
restrain. Once indeed he imprisoned his son for 
t)rcaking the park and destroying the deer of the 
Treasurer, Walter of I/angtonj'iBishop of Chester; and 
some months before the old King's death Piers was 
bani.shed. Among the injunctions laid upon his son 
by the dying Edward, one was that he should never 
recall Gaveston without consent of Parliament j another 
was that he should g® on with the Scottish W’ar. But 
his commands were set at nought. The new King 
soon gave up the Scottish expeilition and hastened to 
recall Piers, whom he loaded with ricties and honours, 
and left as Regent during his own absence in France 
for his marriage. 

a. General Knmity against Gaveston.—At 
Boulogne, early in 130S, the King married Isabel^ 
daughter of Philip the Fair of France. On his return 
he was met by the Regent and the English barons. 
I'he disgust of these latter was great when they saw 
the King, without noticing anyone else, throw himself 
into his favourite's arms and call him brother. When 
at the coronation the place of honour was given to 
Piers, the irritation was increased, and the barons 
soon began to demands his banislimcnt Edward, 
reluctantly yielding, appoiiiicd Piers to the govern¬ 
ment of Ireland, where he seems to have shown 
courage and ability, ^\'^ant of money obliged the 
King to summon a Parliament, from whilli, though 
not till after he had given a hivoura^le answer to its 
petition for redress of certain grievances,* he obtained 
the needed supply. He also prevailed on the nobles 
to consent that Piers, whom he had again recalled, 
might remain with him, “ provided he should demean 
himself properly.*' Piers however was far from demean- 
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ing hinwelf properly in the eyes of the nobles. When 
he was at court nothing went on but dancing, feasting, 
and merry-making j and their feelings were further 
embittered by the contemptuous nicknames he be¬ 
stowed upon th^m. Discontent.again showed itself, 
and in* 1310 Edward was obliged to give up the 
government for a year to a committee of bishops, 
earls, and barons. The OrdainerSy* as they were 
called, drew up articles of reform, lessening the King's 
power, and again banishing Piers. Edward, after 
complaining and entreating in vain, parted in tears 
with his favourite. But not a y<^ had passed before 
Piers rejoined the King, upon wnich the barons took 
up arms under lliomas^ Earl of Lancaster^ cousin to 
the King, and besieging Piers in Scarborough Castle, 

, obliged him to surrender. His enemy, Guy Beau-- 
champs Earl of Warwick^ upon whom Piers had fixed 
the name of “ The Black Dog,” carried Kim off t© 
his own castle ; and, his death being determined on, 
he was beheaded in the presence of Earl Thomas, on 
Blacklow Hill, near Warwick, June 19, 1312. 

3 - Battle of J 3 anOOCkburo. — While Edward 
was WTangling with his barons, Scotland was lost, the 
fortresses there falling one by one into the hands of 
Bruce . At last, in 1314, Edward, with a large army, 
set out to save Stirling Castle, whose governor had 
agreed to surrender if not relieved before the Fe^st of 
St. John the Baptist, Jui^e a 4 . Almost the same story 
is told of this battle as of Hastings. The English, it 
is said, spent the vigil in revelry, shouting their old 
drinking cries of “ Wassail ” and “ Drink hail; ” the 
..Scots kept it fasting. The battle took place on the 
morrow neax JBa^tockbum , Bruce’s small force, chiefly 
made up of infantry, was disposed in squares or 
circles of spearmen, upon which the heavy cavalry, 
which formed the strength of the English army, dashed 
themselves in vain. lU led, and thrown into disorder, 
the English broke up in utter rout, many of the flying 
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horsemen floundering into pitfalls which the Soots had 
dug in the plain. Edward fled, closely pursued by a 
party of Scottish horse, and all his treasures and 
supplies fell into the hands of the victors. Scotland 
had now won her iiMlcpendence, though it was long 
before the English would treat Bruce as King.' 

4. The Scots in Ireland.—Ireland was torn 
asunder between the settlers in the ** pale ” or English 
district, and the native septs or clans, who were for 
ever making war upon each other and among them 
selves. O' Neill KXidi other chiefs of Ulster, joined by 
the Lacys, a Normanjinglish family, now offered the 
Irish crown to Edward Bntcey brother of Robert, 
lildward came over with an anny to Ulster in 131$ ; 
and there gaining, together with his hash allies, some 
victories, was crowned King at Carrickfergus. But 
the Irish hppes were broken by the defeat of Athenree^ 
August 10, 1316; and two years later P 3 dward Bruce 
fell in battle near Dundalk. 

5. The Despensers. —After a time, the King 
found a new favounte, Sir Hugh U DesPenser , upon 
whom he bestowed lal^e estates. Eespenser and 
his father, who was Edward's chief adviser, were soon 
as much a cause of strife as Gaveston had been, and 
sentence of forfeiture and exile was passed upon them 
by the Peers. An affront offered to the Queen by 
Lady Badlcsmere, who ^efu^cd to admit her into 
l^iCeds Castle, roused Edward to take up arms, and 
finding himself better supported than he had ex¬ 
pected, he proceeded to attack the Lords Marchers, 
who had harried the lands of the Despe^ers, and 
been foremost in obtaining their banishment Earl * 
Tiiomas rose in aid of his friends, but being de¬ 
feated at Boroughhridge^ was led captive to his own 
castle of Pontefract, condemned as a rebel and traitor, 
and beheaded. He had been in treasonable com¬ 
munication with the Scots, and altogether deserved 
little pity ; but he had set himself up as the inend of 
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the cle^y and people, and he was popularly accounted 
a martyr. His chief ally, Humfrey Bohun^ Earl oj 
Hereford^ son of the Bohun who had withstood 
Edward I., had fallen in the fight Another leading 
man of I^ancaster's party, Eogei^f Jlffiriimer, Lord of 
was condemned to death, but the sentence 
was changed to imprisonment 
6. Deposition of Edward.—On divers pretexts 
Charles /K, King of France, quarrelled with Edward, 
who, believing that his wife would have influence 
with her brothei^ sent her in 1325 to France to nego¬ 
tiate for him, and allowed his eldest son, Edward^ 
Earl of Chester^ a boy of tw»elvc,*to join her. Months 
passed without either mother or son returning, Isabel 
professing to haye fears of Hugh Despenser. At last, 
September 24, 1326, she landed in SiJ^olk; but it was 
at the head of foreign soldiers and a number of exiles, 
among them Roger Mortimer, who had escaped from 
the Tower. So unpopular were the Despensers that 
the Queen was hailed as a deliverer; while the King, 
after vainly appealing to the loyalty of the Londoners, 
fled to the ^Vest, where his favourite’s estates lay. 
The elder Despenser, now Earl of Winchester^ who 
commanded at Bristol, being forced to surrender 
to Isabel, was hanged fortliwith. Edward was cap¬ 
tured in Glamorgan, together with the younger De¬ 
spenser, who, crowned with nettles, was hanged fifty 
feet high at Hereford. fThe King being Carried 
prisoner to Kenilworth, a Parliament was summoned, 
which resolved that he w^as unworthy to reign, and 
that his eldest son should be King in his stead, llie 
crowd that filled Westminster Hall shouted assent; 
but Isabel feigntd violent grief, and young Edward, 
touched by lier seeming sorrow, vowed that he wouhl 
never take the crown against his father’s will. A 
resignation was therefore obtained from the elder 
Edward,who yielded widi tears; and the ceremony was 
closed by the steward of the household, Sir Tliomas 
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Dlount, breaking his staff of office and declaring all 
persons in the royal service discharged, as was done 
at a King’s death. 

7. Murder of Edward.—From Edward’s de¬ 
position to his deatli^was but a step.' He was made 
over to tlic keeping of Sir John de Maltravers, who, 
to conceal his abode, moved him from castle to castle, 
and by in.sults and ill-usage strove to destroy his 
reason or his life, f'inally he was placed in Berkeley 
Castle, where, on the 21st September, 1327, he was 
cruelly and secretly murdered, a deed which Mortimer 
afterwards confessed to have commanded. 

8. Suppression 6f the Templars.—It was in 
the time of this King that Pope Cletnent V. suppressed 
throughout Europe the wealthy Orders of the Knights 
Templars^ soldier monks who had done great service 
in the Holy Wars. The Order therefore came to an 
end in En^and as elsewhere, and all its property was 
confiscated. Its Ix)ndon abode in Fleet Street, the 
Temp/e^ afterwards passed into the hands of two 
societies of lawyers, the Inner and Middle Temple, to 
whom it still belongs. 
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1. III., of Windsor, 1327-1377.—As 
the new King was only fourteen, guardians were 
appointed to carry on the government j but the 
(Jueen and Mortimer contrived to get all power into 
their own hand^ The reign biigan with a Scottish 
inroad. * Mounted on rough galloways, each man 
carrying at his saddle iiis supply of oatmeal and a 
flat stone to bake it on, the Scots scoured the 
northern counties, burning villages and lifting cattk*, 
while young Edward and his fine army toiled vainly 
after them, never able to bring them to a battle, 
often unable' even to learn where they were. The 
Scots went laughing home, ana the next year the 
English rulers made a peace, March 17, 1328, by 
which they were thought to have sacrificed the young 
King's rights, as they gave up the claim to feudal 

'superiority over Scotland. Hence arose a strong 
feeling against the Queen and Mortimer, to whom the 
peace was ascribed. Mortimer, though hated by the 
nobles, believed himself to be secure, and so absurdly 
insolent was his conduct that his own son called him 
the " But he had not reckoned upon 

an outburst of spirit on the part of Edward, who was 
now eighteen. The governor of Nottingham Castle, 
where Mortimer was staying,, let in, through an undci- 
ground passage, a party of Edward's friends, who, 
headed by the King, burst at midnight into the chamber 
where the favourite wasliolcfing consultation with hi.s 
advisers, and, regardless of the entreaties of Isabel, 
made him prisoner. The Kin^, now his own master, 
called a Parliament, and Mortimer, being condemned 

.i>y the Peers without a hearing, was hanged at Tyburn, 
Nov. 29, 133P. Isabel passed the rest of her life in 
ward at Castle Rising. 

2. The Hundred Years' War.—On the death 
in 1328 of Charles IV., Edward had put in a claim 
to the crown of France in right of his mother; but the 
French maintained that no right could pass through 
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women, who by a custom supposed to be foi|ndcd on 
the ancient Law " were shut out from the 

throne. Nothing came of this claim until the 
actual King, Philip of ya/ois, by encroaching in 
Aquitaine, and by ^^upporting the Scots in their 
hostilities, roused Kciward into setting it up again, and 
entering upon the “ Hundreds Year^ I'Yar" so called 
because, though there was not constant fighting, there 
was no lasting peace during all that time. Edward at 
first formed foreign alliances, especially with the 
Flemish cities, but afterwards made**war ^one. His 
first great victory was a sea-fight off S/ujySf June 24, 
1340; and after six^years more of alternate war and 
truce, he gained the famous battle of Crliy, Aug. 26, 
1346. The French far outnumbered the English, but 
they were undisciplined and ill led, and their Genoese 
crossbowmen, whose bowstrings had just been so 
wetted b]^ a shower as to be almost useless, gave 
way before the terrible volleys of the English 
archers. Still there was sharp fighting, and at one 
time Edward^ Prince of tVdles, a lad of sixteen on his 
first campaign, was so sorely pressed that a knight 
was sent to his father to beg for reinforcements. 
The King, on learning that his son was neither 
slain nor wounded, refused. ** I^et the boy win his 
spurs,” he said (that is, prove himself worthy of knight¬ 
hood) ; and gsdlantly they were won. ** Fair son,’* 
said the King at the enU of the day, embracing the 
young Prince, “God give you gooa perseverance 1 
You are my son, for loyally have you acquitted your¬ 
self this day; you are worthy to hold land.** King 
Philip, half wild with rage and grief, Itiscaped to. 
AmienSb It is said by foreign writeA of «the time that 
Edward employed cannon or “ bombards ** in Uiis 
action, and with good effect Edward then proceeded 
to blockade by sea and land the town of Calais^ 
which he starved into a surrender. The story goes 
that he would only spare the people, whom he hated 
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as pirates, on condition that six princti>al burgesses, 
bareheaded, barefooted, and with halters about their 
necks, should bring him the keys of the town, and 
give themselves up at discretion. “ On them,” he said, 
“ I will do my wifl." Eustace of Sin Pierrty Ae richest 
of the townsmen, volunteered to sacrifice himself, and 
his noble example was followed by five others. The 
King seemed detennined to have their heads struck 
off; even Waiter of Mauny^ one of his bravest knights, 
was silenced when he pleaded for them.—" Forbear, 
Sir Walter! *' said the King, grinding his teeth, ** it 
shall not be otherwise.'* He onl^ gave way w'hen his 
wife, Philippa of Hainault^ fell in tears at his feet, and 
begged their lives. The town, which Edward peopled 
with a colony of JSnglish, remained for more than two 
centuries in possession of our country. A truce was 
' now brought about by the Pope, Clement VI During 
Edward’s absence in France, the Scots, tSdeing the 
opportunity of invading England, were defeated near 
Durham, Oct 12, 1346, and their King, David Bruce^ 
was made prisoner. Sir Ralf Neville^ one of the English 
leaders, reared a cross to mark the battle-field, which 
thence took its name of Neville's Cross. The tale of 
victories was completed, Aug. 29, 1350, by ft sea-fight 
in the Channel with the Spaniards, who had committed 
piracies upon English vessels. The King and the 
Prince took active part in the combat, grappling their 
ships with two of the advdrsaiy's, and successfully 
boarding them. Edward now stood at the height of 
his glory, liis foreign wars were in many respects 
nee&ess and cruel, but they placed the country 
•among the foremost nations of Christendom. The 
English lean^ed ^o think themselves born to con¬ 
quer Frenchmen > and the licence of plunder and 
the profits made by putting prisoners to ransom were a 
source of attraction to enterprising men in all ranks. The 
spoils of France were to be found in every house, and 
luxury and extravagance increased among all classes. 
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3. The Black Death .—In 1348 and 1349 a fear¬ 
ful plag^tie called " the Biack Death s* which swept ov^er 
Europe, killed, it is believed, more than half the inhabit¬ 
ants of England. Whole districts were thrown out of 
cultivation, whole paij/shcs de|K>pu1atc<l. labourers,be¬ 
coming thereby exceeding scarce, were enabled to com¬ 
mand higher wages, though the King and Parliament 
vainly tiied to force them, by the famous laws cal^d 
the Statutes of LabaurerSy to work for their former hire, 
and forbade them to move from one county to another. 

4. Battle of Poitiers.—I'he French war was 
renewed in 1355, the cliief part being taken by young 
Edward, traditionally known as the Biack Prince^^ 
either from the colour of the annour he wore at 
Crtfcy, or from the terror with wlvch the French 
regarded him. With his English and Gascons, he 
made a savage raid upon l^nguedoc, a good land 
and fat,” i^hich for years liad not known war; and after 
burning! sacking, and putting to ransom, he marched 
back to Bordeaux with horses hardly able to move 
under their loads of plunder. The next year he swept 
into Touraineand Poitou, but this time his small army 
encountered, near Po/t/erSt a great host led by the French 
King, fohn the Good. I’he battle, which took place 
on the 19th Sept., 1356, began by a band of French 
horsemen cliarging up a narrow lane, when the Prince's 
archers let fly from behind the hedges and down the 
lane, and at once threw thhm ihto conflision. Although 
this first attack failed, the combat was long and 
obstinate; but in the end the French were over¬ 
thrown, and their King, fighting gallantly, was taken 
prisoner. With the courtesy of Uie time, |the Prince. 
waited upon his royal captive at tuppp* the same 
evening \ and in the following springi when he entered 
l^ondon in triumph, similar respect was paid to 
John’s superior rank, he being mounted on a splen¬ 
didly caparisoned white cliaiger, while his conqueror 
rode by his side on a black pony. 
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5. Peace of Bretigny.—A peace was made at 
Bretigny^ May 8, 1360, under which John was to 
ransom himself for tliree million gold crowns, and 
Edward gave up his claim to the throne »of France, 
but kept Poitou and Aquitaine, besides Calais and 
some other sma'll districts, no longer as a vassal, 
but as an independent sovereign. 

6. The Spanish Bxpemtion. —In 1367, the 
Black Prince, who ruled at Bordeaux as JPrinre of 
Aquitaine^ took the part of Don Pedro or Peter the 
Cruel^ the dethroned King of Castile^ and won him 
back his kingdom by the victory of JVavarrete, But 
the thankless Pedro broke his promise of repaying 
Edward^s expenses, and the Prince returned to Bor¬ 
deaux with his health ruined, his temper spoiled, and 
his treasury drained. Against the advice of some of 
his wisest counsellors, he levied a hearth-tax ; and as 
the English were already disliked because th^jy “ were 
so proud that they set nothing by any nation but by 
their own,” the Aquitanian nobles turned to the French 
King, Charles K, and war broke out again. The 
Prince rallied his ebbing strength, but his last exploit 
—a general massacre of the townsfolk of Limoges^ 
which had offended him by treacherously surrendering 
to the French, and which he had retaken—has left a 
stain on his name. After this cnjel deed, he returned 
to England. By 1374 hardly anything was left to 
the English in Aquitaine, ^ccpting Bordeaux and 
Bayonne \ and, wearied with disasters, King Ecfward 
obtained a truce. 

7. The Good Parliament. —King's third 
son, John^ Duke of Lancaster^ called from his birth¬ 
-place John of Ghef^i or Gaunt^ now took the lead at 
home; for the younger Edward was slowly dying, and 
the elder one had become old and feeble. Good 
Queen Philippa was dead, and one A/iee Perrers made 
use of the King's favour to interfere witli the course 
of justice. The government was wasteful, and the 
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men whom the Duke appointed unworthy of trust. 
Amid these evils» there met, in 1376, a Fpriiament, 
gratefully remembered by the title of **ihe Good^* 
which, supported by tlie Black Piince, boldly set 
itself to the work of reform. 'I'he Commons, among 
whom the knights ^ the shire took the chief part, 
i mpeached ^ or accused before the L#ords, several of the 
Duke's friends, charging them with frauds upon the 
King and with extortion of money, and obtained 
their imprisonment or removal from office. Alice 
Ferrers was forbidden, under pain of banishment, to 
meddle in the law-courts. I'his is^the first instance 
of the Commons i^ing this power of impeachment, 
or trying to interfere with the ministers of the Crown. 
On the 8th June, the Prince died \ and great was the 
mourning of the nation for him w!io had vron them 
fame abroad, and striven with his last strength to save 
them from misrule at home. He was buried in Canter¬ 
bury Catfiedral, where his helmet, shield, gauntlets, and 
surcoat embroidered with the arms of England and 
France, still liang above his tomb. Afier his death 
the Parliament showed itself still more hostile to 
John of Gaunt, who was suspected of aiming at the 
succession to the throne; but as soon as it was 
dissolved, Uie Duke had everything his own way; the 
former favourites were recalled; the foreman or Speaker 
of the knights in the late Parliament was imprisoned, 
and a new Parliament ^as ^summoned, which undid 
all the good work of its predecessor. 

8. Death of Bdward.—In his last moments at 
Shene, Edward was forsaken by all his servants and 
even by Alice Ferrers, after she had robb|d him of 
the rings on his fingers. One prj^est aloni ciune to 
the King’s bedside, and Edward, in teass, receiving a 
crucifix from him, kissed it and died, June 31, 1377. 
In after ages his fame stood higher than he deserve^ 
Men read of the brilliant victories and feats of anns 
which shed lustre over what was in the long run a 
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disasstrous war, and they looked back to him as a 
national «hero. In his own day, though he was 
admired as a warrior, the people at large never had any 
great love for him. He was unprincipled, selfish, over¬ 
head in debt, and. like Richard I., he valued England 
chiefly as a sourceSjf supplies. Hes sons were Effward^ 
Prince o/*JVa/cs and of Cornwall^ who married 
his cousin Joan^ the J^ir Maid of Kent ; ” Lionel^ 
Duke of Clarence^ whose only daughter married 
ICdmund Mortimer; Earl of March; John^ I>uke of 
Lancaster; Edmund of lAingtey, Duke of V&rk; and 
Thomas cf W,oo(istocky Duke of Gloucester, This title 
of Duke, the highest in the pe^“age, was first con¬ 
ferred by Edward III. Though the names of duke, 
earl, and other titles of later introduction marked 
degrees of dignit)^ all Peers were equal in Parliament, 
and the ancient title of carl had long ceased to denote 
the possession of any particular authority eg* govern¬ 
ment. In this reign, St, Steptun^s Chapel, West¬ 
minster, was finished. The King founded the Order 
of Knig/its of the Garter, and rebuilt the greater part 
of Windsor Castle. His chief architect was William 
of Wykeham, afterwards P>ishop of Winchester, and 
I^rd Chancellor. Wykeham, in the next reign, 
founded Nnv College, Oxford, and also the College 
of Wvichester, in which city he himself had been 
educated. 

9. Legislation.—In, 135^2 was passed th^ Statute 
of Treasons, winch clearly stated what offences 
amounted to high treason. Treason was accounted 
the highest enme known to the law, and the trmtor 
forfeited his dignities, lands, goods, and life. A 
•statute passed 114 1363 forbade Purveyance except 
for the personal wants of the King and Queen. 
Throughout the feigns of the three Edwards, the 
exactions of the royal purveyors, who paid for what 
they took at the lowest rate or not at all, had 
been getting w^orse and worse. In the middle of 
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ploiighirig or harvest the husbandman might be forced 
to work and to lend his horses for the service of any 
of the royal household who could use the King’s 
name. It was impossible that the common folk 
should have any liking for the Kin^ at the news of 
whose coming they" made haste to hide away their 
geese and chickens; and to the abuse of purvey¬ 
ance may in great measure l$e attributed the hatred 
felt for PMward II., and the failure of ICdward III., 
and even of P^dward I., to win popularity. I.aws 
were passed to restrain the power which the Popes ‘ 
exercised over the English Church and clergy; and 
the demand made r in 1366 by Pope Urban V. for 
thirly^three years’ arrears of John’s tribute, was abso¬ 
lutely refused. 

JO, Commerce.—In 1331 PZdward took advantage 
of discontents among the P’lemish weavers to invite 
them over here, where they settled chiefly in Norfolk, 
Suflblk, and Essex, and brought in the finer manu¬ 
factures of woollen cloths. The people were so 
jealous of these newcomers that Pklward had no 
small trouble to j^rotcct them. The w-ool of P 2 ngland 
was at that time the finest in Europe, and was the 
chief article of export and source of revenue. 

II, John Wycliffe.—In this and the next reign 
lived John IVyciiffe^ born near Richmond in Yorkshire, 
a doctor of Oxford, who put forth opinions differing 
on many points, particujarly on the P'ucharist, from 
the received doctrines, and assailed alike the Peking 
Friars, who, professing to subsist upon alms, had 
become rich and worldly, and the wealthy clergy, his 
idea being that the clergy ought to live in poverty. 
He spread his views abroad by hi? writings and by 
his “poor priests,” disciples whom ho sent out to 
preach ||Uinun^ fflfe people. His 'great work was a 
translation of the Bible, made by himself and his fol¬ 
lowers. John of Gaunt and a party at court for a 
time befriended him, more because they were jealous 
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of the power of the clergy th;ui from any real 
religious sympathy with him. Although he was at 
last forbidclen to teach at Oxford, he remained in his 
rectory of Lutterworth, where he died peaceably in 
1384; many ycass afterwards j^s bones were taken 
up and Uurned as those of a heretic. His disciples 
were nicknamed Lollards, 
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RICHARD II. 

Richard of Ronietiux; (he Peasant Insurrection (i) — 
goverfunent 0/ Richard; fall of the Duke offCloucester 
(2 )—Henry of Lancaster; his banishment and refurtt 
in arms (3)— abdication^ and deposition oj 
Richard; Henry raised to the throne (4 )—Statute oj 
Preemunire {^)-‘language { 6 )-^itleraiure (7), 

I. Richard II., of Bordeaux, 1377-1399. The 
Peasant Insurrection of 1381. —Richard of 
Bordeaux^ son of the Black Prince, became King at 
the age of eleven. His reign was troublous and un¬ 
fortunate. Four years after he ascended the throne 
an insurrection broke out arnong the peasants. The 
growing ideas of liberty an<l equality, fostered by the 
preaching of the I^ollards, and the yoke of villainage 
tended to cause discontent. Till the “ Black Death ” 
, indeed, villainage had not been burthensoroe, and 
was growing yghtAr evciy year. The lords accepted 
money payments. in lieu of service; they were 
often willing to grant or sell enfranchisement; the 
cleigy encouraged the setting free of the viUain as 
a good work, and the villain who dwelt unclaimed 
for a year and a day in a free borough became free. 
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In one way or another the mass of villains and serfs 
Ijccaine practically free hirelings. But the pestilence 
came, and after it the Statute of labourers, fixing 
wages which the men refused to accept. At their 
wit’.s end for labou^ the landlord^ fell back upon 
their half-forgotten rights over the villains, and 
recalled to ser\'itude many a man who had hitherto 
been as good as free. The irritation thus produced 
spread to the lower class of free tenants, who also 
owed burthensome service to their lords ; and the 
ranks of the malcontents were swelled by dissatisfied 
artisans and discharged soldiers. It was the pressure 
of a poll-tax of three groats upon every person above 
fifteen years old which brought about the actual 
outbreak. All who had grievances^ seemed suddenly 
to have banded together. Here it was the Lollards 
or the Friars that had raised a cry against the clergy ; 
there clergymen stood forth as nngleaders. Jingling 
rimes conveying some hidden meaning carried the 
signal for revolt from shire to shire. Unknown men, 
bearing names or nicknames which marked them as 
of the same class as their followers— Straw, 
\Vat Tyi^, and the like—started up as leaders. The 
insurrection began among the peasants of Essex, 
where villainage was the special grievance, and 
tlience spread to Kent, where villainage was un¬ 
known. The revolt there, according to a well- 
known tradition, was J)artiy brought about by the 
tax-gatherer’s insulting behaviour to a young girl of 
Dariford. Her father, ^yl^r, so called because 
he was a tiler by trade, killed the offender on the spot 
with a stroke of his lathing-stafif. The idkitish in; 
surgents are said to have numbered xpo,ooo men by 
the time they reached Blackheath, wfierc they were 
harangued upon the equality of mankind by a priest 
•named John Ball, who took as his text the nme 

** Wh;A Adam and Bve spaiit 

WUo fraa thci! a i;(;nt]cin 4 n ? ’’ 
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This rude army entered London, and breaking open 
the prii^ns, let the prisoners loose, burned John of 
Gaunt’s palace of the Savoy, and the Temple, together 
with its books and records, and butchered all the 
Flemish artisans they could hnd ; but in their havoc, 
they allowed of no plunder for^rivate profit. “ We 
will nof be thieves,” they said, as they flung I/oncas- 
tcr*s jewels into the Thames. A large body, mostly 
Essex and Hertfordshire men, withdrew the next 
day, young Richard having promised to complpr with 
their demands, ^'hief of which was the abolition of 
villainage. • But meanwhile another division had 
entered the Tower, and there veized and beheaded 
the Archbishop and Chancellor Siman Sudbury^ and 
six other men. This force, which mainly consisted of 
Kentishinen, rcifiaincd in arms, and on the morrow, 
June 15, its leader, Walter or “ Wat*' 2.n 

interview with the King in Smithheld. Wat is de¬ 
scribed as behaving insolently, keeping his cap on, and, 
according to one story, laying his hand on Richard’s 
rein; at all events, the conference ended in his being 
stabbed by the Mayor, Sir William Walworth^ and 
others. The insurgents bent ihcir bows, but Richard 
boldly rode up to them, exclaiming that he himself 
would be their leader. Tlicy followed him to the 
fields at Islington, where a considerable force of 
knights and citizens hastened to [irotect the King; and 
the rioters dispersed after ithe promised charters of 
emancipation and pardon had been delivered. In Nor¬ 
folk the insurrection was put down by Henry Spenser^ 
**the fighting Bishop of Nor>vich/’ On the 2nd of 
July, Richard, who indeed could not legally abolish 
’ villainage without consent of the Lords and Commons, 
annulled thefcharters he had granted; and Uiroughout 
the country grcat'numbers of tlic rioters were tried and 
put to death. But though the rebellion was stamped 
out, and the Parliament scouted a suggestion of a 
general enfranchisement, villainage had nevertheless 

I » 
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received a heavy blow. The landlords forbore lo 
recall the freed labourers to serfdom, they again 
accepted money payments instead of labour, and let 
their lands to leasehold tenants. 

2. Government^ of Richard.—Richard was 
noted for his beauty ; his abilities were good, and 
he could act on occasion with quickness and daring; 
but he was wasteful, dissipated, frivolotLsly fond of 
shows and pageants, and violent in temper. Mistrust¬ 
ing his uncles who hod kept him in tutelage as long 
as they could, he promoted and 'enriched friends 
of his own who were hated as upstarts* In 1388 the 
party against the iCmg, which was headed by his 
youngest uncle Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, got the 
upper hand; when exile or death became the lot of 
Richard's friends. 'I'he Parliament in which they 
were condemned was known by the epithets of “ the 
Wondcrfiil" and “ the Mercile.ss/' The next year 
Richard, displaying sudden vigour, took the govern¬ 
ment into his own hands, and for eight years he 
niled well, though apparently he never really forgave 
those who had taken part in the doings of 1388. His 
first wife, the Good Quecfi Anne'* of Bohemia, W'ho 
seems to have been inclined towards the doctrines of 
Wycliffe, and who was beloved both by her husband 
and by the nation, died in 1394. Two years later he 
married a child of eight years old, Isabel, daughter of 
Charles VI. of France. ‘This step was unpopular, as 
the English had no wish to be friends with France, 
and it was strongly opposed by Gloucester; but 
Richard, whose policy was one of peace, desired to 
secure a long truce. The next year, 139^ he had., 
his uncle Gloucester seized and huiUed pff to Calais. 
I'he governor of that town soon made report that the 
Duke was dead—secretly murdered, as most thought 
Eari of Arundel, Gloucester’s chief ally, was tied 
in Parliament, and beheaded; his brother, Thomou 
ArundcK Archbishop of Canterbury, was banished. 
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Richard had now punished hid enemies, and in fact 
become^ absolute King, his subservient Parliament 
consenting to hand over its whole authority to a com¬ 
mittee of men supposed to be devoted to him, so that 
there was no check upon him. 

3. Henry JlT Lancastei^—Of the noblemen 
who had ^ven the Kyig such offence in 1388, two 
only remained— TJwmas Motvbray^ Duke of Norfoik^ 
and Henry of BoHnghreke^ Duke of Het'eford^ son of 
John of Gaunt. Both had gone over to tlie King’s 
side, and had ^een taken into favour. In 1398 
Hereford accu.sed Norfolk of having spoken slander¬ 
ously of the King; and Norfolla denying the charge, 
the matter was to be decided at Coventry by trial of 
battle. But just as accuser and accused, armed and 
mounted, were about to set upon each other, Richard 
stopped the fight, and rid himself of them both 
by banishing Hereford for ten years, and Norfolk for 
life. John of Gaunt did not survive his son’s exile 
many months, and his estates, which should have 
passed to Hereford, were seized by the King. Here¬ 
ford— Duke of Laneaster as he now was—took advan¬ 
tage of Richard’s absence on an expedition to Ireland, 
to return to England. In company with Archbisho]j 
Arundel, he landed, July 4, 1399, with a few men-at- 
arms, at Ravenspurne^ then a seaport on the Humber, 
but which has now long been swallowed by the waves. 
He was at once joined by the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, the heads of the great northern 
families of Percy and Neville; and his few followers 
soon swelled to 60,000 men ; while the King's uncle, 
Edmund, Duke of York, who acted as Regent, instead 

• ’of attacking him,tended by espousing his cause. 

4. Deposition of Richard. —Owing to contrary 
winds, Richard heard nothing from Plngland till a 
fortnight after Henry of Lancaster's landing; and 
when the news arrtv^ he still lingered, irresolute, in 
Ireland. At last he landed in Wales, but his troops 
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fell off from him; he :vpas deluded into leading his 
place of refuge, Conway, by the treacheiy of the Bail 
of Northumberland, who then led him prisoner to 
Flint Castle, where he was handed over to Henry. 
He w'os brought to* London, and* there formally 
resigned the crown. .The next day, SepL -30, the 
Lords and Commons met, anu voted his deposition 
on the ground of misgovernment. Upon this Henry 
of Lancaster rose, and claimed the crown, as being 
a descendant of Henry IIL, and as—so he hinted 
rather than plainly said—actual masfhr of the realm, 
which had been near its ruin through bad government. 
Archbishop Arundel then led him to the throne, on 
which he w^as placed amid the shouts of the people 
w'ho filled Westminster Hall. 

5. Statute of Prsemunire.—In 1393 was passed 

what is commonly called the Statute of Pratnunire^ 
which enacted that whoever should procure from 
Rome or elsewhere, excommunications, bulls or other 
things against the King and his realm, should be put 
out of the King’s protection, and all his lands and 
goods forfeited. The name of pmmun/re, which was 
the first word of the Latin writ by which a man 
was summoned before the King to answer a charge of 
contempt against him, was commonly given to the 
ofience of attempting to introduce a foreign jurisdic¬ 
tion. The penalties of forfeiture and outlawTy had 
in the preceding reign been denounced against those 
who sued in foreign couits for matters cognizable 
in the King’s court; and the statute of 1393 was only 
one of a number of laws made with the s«ne view of 
restraining the Pope’s influence. ^ 

6. Language.—From the twelfth century to the 
reign of Edward III., we may reckon three written 
languages in use in England :— Latin^ common to the 
clergy and the learned throughout Western Christen^ 
dom; Pronch, the tongue of the nobles and tlie gentry; 
and EngHshf of the people. This last, the native 
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speech, underwent great changes. The O/d-En^fish 
ceased tdbe written orspokenaCcuratel|r,and fa.st broke 
up. In John's reign, French^ such as is still current in 
the Channel Islands, began to be used instead of T^tin 
as the language public business; and to this day 
the royal assent to Kills is anndtinced in Parliament 
in the French words l.e^Eot or Reine ie veut; that 
is, the King, or the Queen, wills it. The descendants 
of the Normans, even after they had become English¬ 
men in feeling, kept up their ancestors' speech in 
addition to fli^f of the country. As a mark of 
gentility, eveiybody aspired to some acquaintance 
with the fashionable jargon, which grew so corrupt 
that out of England it would hardly have passed for 
French. The fashion spread till it became laughable; 
and meanwhile if new form of English, largely infused 
with French, was gaining Court favour. By the 
middle of the reign of Edward III., the rage for the 
foreign speech was dying out; and in 1362 the use of 
the English tongue was established in the courts of 
law. John CornwaiU^ a master of grammar, is recorded 
as the first to set the fashion of teaching schoolboy.s in 
their own language instead of in French; so that by 
13S5, says a writer of the time, “ in all the grammar- 
schools of England, children leave French and 
construe and Icam in English.” The common phrase 
of ‘^King's English" probably originally meant the 
standard language of •proelamations, chapters, and 
llie like, in contrast to the various dialects of rural 
districts. 

7, Lfiterature.—After the Norman Conquest there 
arose a number of historians, who, being monks or 
'clergymen, wot# in I^tin. Amon^ the best known 
of this class is WilHam, the monk of Malmesbury^ 
patronized by that Earl of Gloucester who hgures in 
the wars of Matilda. William's chief works are a 
History of the Kings of England down to Hcniy I., and 
a later history, which carries the narrative into the 
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midst ot die struggle between Stephen and Matilda. 
To the same Earl of Gloucester was dedic2.ted the 
History of the Britons^ by a Welsh priest, Geoffr^ of 
Monmouth, This was a collection of Welsh and 
Dreton legends, written in Latin, with an air of historic 
gravity; and the autho-^got the nickndme of Arthur '' 
from his glorifying the British Prince of thit name. 
Gcoilrey furnished the groundwork for metrical 
romances in French and English, and his hero Arthur 
still^keeps his place in poetry and fairy-tale. Among 
thirteenth-century historians, the greatest is Matthew 
Baris, a monk of SL A/haus, wjio wrote the history of 
his own time, and is remarkable for the boldness with 
wliich he expresses the national grievances. ( Pre-emi¬ 
nent among scholars of that age is Roger Bacon, who, ; 
after having studied at the universities of Oxford and S 
Paris, became a Fraftciscan or Grey Friar, He was 
our first great experimental philosopher, and long 
afterwards, when his real merit was forgotten, ** Friar 
Bacon'' was remembered by tradition as a wizard. 
His writings show that he was marvellously in advance 
of his age, and knew or guessed at many things 
which no one understood for yciirs after him. Thus 
he seems to have known the theory of a telescope, 
though it does not appear that he ever made one.; 
^J'ho Old-EngHsh Chronicle—or rather Chronicles, 
for the work of writing the national annals was carried 
on simultaneously in various monasteries, whose 
events were set down as they occurred—was continued 
in the Abbey of Peterborough as far as 1154, the year 
of Stephen's death, where it breaks off. There were 
English writings in the thirteenth centur^lt-politica] 
songs, romances, metrical chronicles,, devotional works ' 
—which are known to students, but it is not till the next 
century that we meet with any famous names. Among 
these is that of Sir John Mandcville, who travelled in 
Tartary, Persia, Palestine, and other lands, and wrote an 
account, dedicated to Edward III., of his joumeyings. 
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He tells so many absurd marvels that he nas got a 
character for falsehood; but it seems that what he set 
down of his own knowledge was true, and that his 
wild tales were Church legends or reports made by 
others. Langlatul was the author of a long poem, 
known as the Vision of Piers Pte^oman^ — a religious 
allegor}'’,•which is valuable for its details of the every¬ 
day life of the people. *But the chief poets of the age 
were Geoffrey Citaucer and John Gower^ who both 
were influenced by the revival of learning in Italy and 
by the poets of ^hat nation, and both wrote the new 
English which was in favour at Court, and which 
became our standard language.# f Chaucer, who in 
genius was far above his fnend Gower, was son of a 
vintner in London, and began life as page to the wife 
of I..ionel, Duke of Clarence. He was taken prisoner 
and ransomed in the French war, was employed on 
diplomatic missions in Italy and elsewherg, and in 
1386 sat in Parliament as one of the members for Kent. 
He died at Westminster, about a year after Henry 
IV. came to the throne. His great poem is the un¬ 
finished “ Canterbury Tates,'* a series of stories sup¬ 
posed to be told by a party of pilgrims of various ranks 
and callings, on their way to the shrine of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. \ 


CHAPTER XXI. 

HENRY IV. 

Henry IV, j the Earl of March (i )—end of Richard (2)— 

., Owen Glendowcr (3)— rebellion of the Percies; battle 
of Skrewsburffijff^story of the Prince of Wales and 
the Chief*fustice (s}-^eath of Henry ( 6 ); statute 
agauisl heretics; the Lollard martyrs (7). 

I. House of Lancaster. Henry IV., of 
Boiingbroke, Z399-X4Z3.—-was in fact an 
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elected King, but, as has been seen, he put fpmard a 
claim of right which he rested partly on his descent 
from Henry I IT. Edmund Moriimer, Earl of March^ 
descended from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, elder 
brother of John of Gaunt, was nearer to the throne 
according to the rule^f hereditary succession, and in 
the last reign his father had been declared the heir. 
But Edmund was a mere child, and Heniy was 
satisfied with keeping this possible rival in honourable 
confinement. 

2. End of Richard.—By the ad*, ice of the Lords 
the unfortunate Richard was consigned to secret and 
perpetual imprisonmdiit; and so secret was it that even 
the place of his captivity was concealed. But a few 
months after Henry’s accession, sonm nobles took up 
arms in the late King’s favour; and not long after 
this attempt had been crushed, Richard’s dead body 
was brought from Pontefract Castle to I^ondon, where 
it was shown publicly in St. Paul’s, and then buried at 
Langley. Some said that he had been killed in prison 
by one Sir Piers Exton and seven other murderers ; 
a more general belief was that he had died of starva¬ 
tion, either compulsory or voluntary. But the tale 
which gave Henry the most trouble was that the body 
shown was that of another, and that Richard was alive 
in Scotland. 

3. Owen Glendower.—Henry had not been 
long on the throne when thfe Welsh, by whom King 
Richard had been beloved, rose in arms. They 
found a leader in Qwain Glyndwr or Owen GUndenver^ 
a gentleman of Merionethshire, who traced his descent 
from Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, and wh^had been 
esquire to King Richard. He soo^i made himself a 
terror to the English on the marches, and, as his fame 
spread, the Welsh scholars from the Universities, and 
the Welsh labourers employed in England, flocked 
to join the insurgent chief, against whom Heniy led 
his armies in vain. Withdrawing to liis mountains 
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Glendowpr left his foes to struggle hopelessly against 
wind and wet, and the difficulties of a wild and rugged 
country. 

4. Rebellion of the Percies. —Henry’s most 
powerful friends were the Perciqj— the Earl ef Nort- 
humberiandf his brother Thomas^ Earl of Worcester^ 
and his son Sir Henfy —the last being a thorough 
** marchman,*’ a warrior of the Northern Borders, who 
had spent his life in foray and battle against the Scots, 
by whom he was nicknamed ''Harry llotspurl^ 
because so constantly was he in the saddle, that, as 
the saying was, his spur was never cold. He and his 
fatfier, on the 14th Sept, 1402, won the battle of Ho^ 
mildon liiil, near Wooler, against the invading Scots. 
The victory was gained almost wholly by the archers, 
whose skill may be judged from the fact that the 
Scottish leader, Earl Douglas, though sheathed in 
armour of unusual excellence, received fi^e arrow- 
wounds. But the Percies became discontented, 
chiefly because the King would not, or rather could 
not, repay them what they had spent in warfare and 
in the custody of the Scottish marches. Moreover he 
refused to permit Sir Edmund Mortimer to be ran¬ 
somed from Glendower, to whom he was captive. 
Mortimer was Hotspur’s brother-in-law, but he was 
also uncle to the young Earl of March, and Henry 
was therefore glad to have him out of the way. Being 
thus offended, Mortimer anci the Percies, wth their 
former foe Earl Douglas, planned to join Glendower in 
an enterprise to win the crown for Richard, if alive, or 
else for the Earl of March. So little did Henry seem 
' to suspect the Percies that he was professedly on his 
way to join an expedition against the Scots, 

when he learned that Hotspur and Worcester were in 
arms for King Richard and marching for Wales. 
Hurrying westward, he fought an obstinate and bloody 
battle with them on Hatdey Field, near Shrewsbury, 
July a I, 140$, when Hotspur fell, pierced by a shift 
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in the brain, and his followers fled; Worcester was 
taken, and paid for his rebellion with his Kfe. The 
crafty N’orthumberland, who had not been present, 
protested that his son had acted in disobedience to 
him, and came off unpunished. He was afterwards 
concerned in a noi^em revolt iiT 1405, for taking 
part in which Richard Scrqpe^Archbishqp of York^ was 
beheaded; while the Earl escaped, to be killed in a 
third rebdlion. Tlie power of Glcndower, who at 
times received aid from the French, was gradually 
broken by Henryy Prince of Wales; l>ut he never made 
any submission. 

5. The Prince nf Wales.—^Tradition represents 
the Prince of Wales, when not engaged in war, as 
leading a wild life among dissolute companions. But 
he was so constantly employed, antfso highly praised 
in Parliament, that we may su])pose some early freak 
to have been exaggerated. There is a story about him, 
not told till more than a century after his death, but 
yet too famous to be omitted. One of his servants, 
it is said, was arraigned before the Chief Justice for 
felony. Young Henry imperiously demanded the 
man’s release, and, enraged by refusal, made as if he 
would do some violence to the judge, who thereupon 
ordered him to the ])rison of the King's Bench for 
contempt. The Prince had the good sense to lay 
aside his weapon and submit to the punishment His 
father, on heaiing of it, expressed his gratitude to 
Heaven for giving him a judge who feared not to 
minister justice, and a son who could obey it. The 
Prince was in fact so popular, that the King, 
whose health had broken down, became^afraid of 
being superseded by him, Towar,ds the OTd of the' 
reign the Prince seems to have taken a leading part 
in the government; but apparently he had enemies 
who tried to oust him by rousing his father's jealousy, 
and the stories of his wild doings may have been 
afloat by this party. 
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6. Death of Henry.—King Henry’s conscience, 
we are toid, was uneasy as to the manner in which he 
bad come by the crown ; and he meditated going on 
a crusade; but while pra3ring at St Edward’s shrine 
in Westminster, h^ was seized ]|i^ith a ht, such as he 
was subject to. His attendants carried him into a 
chamber of the Abbot’s, called Jerusalem^' which 
remains at this day, and laid him on a pallet near the 
fire. Coming to himself, he asked where he was ; 
and being told, he said that he knew he should die 
there, for it had lyecn prophesied to him that he would 
depart this lifc in Jerusalem. He lingered there a few 
days, and died, March 20, 141^ at the age of forty- 
seven. By his first wife, Mary Bohun^ he had four 
sons; Henry^ Pt^ifice of Wales; Thomas^ Duke of 
Clarence; Jokn^ Duke of Bedford; and Humfrey^ 
Duke of Gloucester, His second wife was Joan of 
Navarre, 

7. Statute against Heretics.—As Archbishop 
Arundel had supported Henry, Henry in return lent 
himself to destroy the Lollards. By a statute passed 
in 1401, persons convicted by the diocesan of here¬ 
tical opinions, if they refused to abjure, or, after 
abjuration, relapsed, were to be made over to the 
secular authorities to be burned. The first Wycliffite 
mart)^’ was a clergyman William Sautree^ biumed 
in Smithfield, Feb. 12, 140Z. For some time the 
Commons went along with the King \ but they were 
jealous of the ecclesiastical power, and, so far as a 
desire to relieve themselves from taxation by throwing 
the burthen upon the wealth of the Church was con- 
femed, they were all Lollards. As their feeling 
against the higher^lergy grew stronger, they demanded 
a mitigation W the statute for ^e punishment of 
heretics; to which Heniy answered that it ought 
rather to be made more severe. In the midst of 
these disputes, a poor smith, John Badhy, was picked 
nut for the second victim and burned in the same 
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place where Sautrce had perished before him; the 
Prince of Wales, wlio was present, vainly endeavouring 
to shake the Lollard’s constancy by the offer of life 
and a yearly pension. 


CHAFPER XXI 1 . 

HENRY V, 

Henry V, (i)— Lord Qobkamiytj—conspiracy of Catnbn'dj^Ct 
ficropCf and Grey j renewal of the Hundred Years' 
Warj battle of Azincourt (3) —Treaty of Troyes (4) 
—third invasion and death of Hettry j marriay;e of 
his widow (5) —Whittington (6). 

I. Henry V., of Monmouth, Z4i3>i422.—What¬ 
ever had been the previous life of Henry of Monmouth^ 
and whether the tradition of his sudden conversion 
be true or no, it is certain that as King he was a man 
of almost austere piety. He had been early trained 
in Welsh warfare, and as a general and a statesman, 
he often displayed the hard and ruthless spirit charac¬ 
teristic of the fifteenth century; but he was open and 
fearless, and therefore free from petty suspicion, and his 
natural disposition was generous. He set free the young 
Earl of March; after some thne he restored the son of 
Hotspur to the lands and honours of the Percies; and 
he had the body of King Richard II. removed and 
buried in Westminster Abbey. A writer, supposed 
to have been an ecclesiastic of the royal ||pusehold, 
has left us a description of Heniy, from which we 
learn that he had a delicate complexion and regular 
features, with thick and smooth biown hair, that his 
forehead was broad, and his frame well-knit and 
vigorous—lie could bear almost any amount of fatigue, 
whether horseback or on foot. 
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2. LrOrd Cobham.—The alarm created by the Lol¬ 
lards was increasing. Among them were numbered, 
not only those who questioned the generally received 
religious doctrines, but the discontented and revolu¬ 
tionary also ; aqd they uttered threatening vaunts as 
to their number and power. ** Their chief leader, 
under w\iose patronage unlicensed preachers spread 
over the country, was Sir John Ohlcastle^ called Lord 
Cobham, Henry, who had an old friendship for 
Cobham, spent his powers of religious argument, 
backed up by -threats, upon him without success. 
Being tried in the Archbishop’s court, and adjudged 
a heretic, Cobliam was sent to the 1 ovver, from whence 
he escaped, and became a terror to the government, 
which dreaded a Lollard rising under such a leader— 
for he was a tried soldier. There was some mysterious 
midnight meeting of IjOllards in the fields* at St 
(hies, which was dispersed by the King, and in which 
Cobham was said to be concerned. After this, he 
lay hid for a few years; but being then discovered, 
he was put to death as a traitor and a heretic, being 
hung up in an iron chain, and burned by a fire kindled 
below. Whether he was a loyal subject hunted down 
by the priesthood, or a traitor wlio aimed at being 
president of a Lollard commonwealth, remains matter 
of dispute. 

3. Renewal of the Hundred Years’ War.— 
Since the breaking of the Peace of Bretigny, 4,here had 
been sometimes truce and sometimes war with France, 
but never a peace. Heniy now resolved on an attempt 
to recover “ his inheritance,” the time being favour- 
^able, as the French King, ChiarUs VL, was insane, 
and the country was torn asunder between rival 
factions. TAe fulfilment of the Treaty of Bretigny 
Henry could demand with some show of legal right; 
as for Edward’s claim upon the crown, such as it was, 
it had descended, not to die House of Lancaster, but 
to the Mortimers. This however was a point too 
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subtle for the minds of the English, who seemj^o have 
reasoned that since Henry was their King^ He must 
needs be King of France too. Rejecting an offer of 
the whole of the ancient Duchy of Aquitaine, Henry 
made ready for war, and was about to embark 
when discovery was made of a plot to set the Earl of 
March on the throne. Th^ conspirators were the 
King's cousin Richard^ Earl of Cambridge^ wlu> had 
married the Earl of Marcli’s sister, Lord Scrope of 
Mas ham, and Sir 7 'homas Grey of Heton, All three 
were put to death—an unpromising beginning of an 
expedition. However Henry set sail, and landing, 
Aug. 14, 1415, \\^2LX'*^Harfleur, laid siege to the place, 
which yielded to his artillery and mines in five weeks. 
As his army was thinned by disease^ his advisers now 
urged him to return; but, confident in what he be¬ 
lieved to be the righteousness of his cause and relying 
upon Heaven, he took instead the hazardous resolu¬ 
tion of marching to Calais. On the plain of Azin- 
court, in Picardy, he was confronted by the French 
army. The English, who had suffered much from 
bad weather and scanty fare, betook themselves at 
night to confession and reception of the Sacrament; 
meanwhile the Frenchmen, if we may believe the 
English report, played at dice for the ransoms of their 
expected prisoners. The battle was fought the next 
day, October 25. The French men-at-arms, in their 
heavy plates of steel, were crowded together in a 
space so small that they had hardly room to strike, 
and on ground so soft from recent rain that their horses 
could liardly flounder through the mire. On foot, 
unarmoured, some bareheaded and barefo<^ed, the 
English archers came on, and dischihged th^ deadly 
volleys, which threw the first division of the French 
cavalry into confusion. Throwing down their bows, 
the archers fell upon them with sword and bill, and 
ihottgh the French fought gallantly for two hours 
longer, their fine army, reckoned at from six to ten 
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times the number of the English, was cut to pieces. 
^Vhen the day was nearly won, an alarm was raised 
that the French were about to renew the battle, upon 
which Henry hastily ordered his soldiers to kill their 
prisQuers, lest tl^ey should ai^ the enemy—orders 
which ,'^ere in most cases c^ied out before the 
mistaki was discovered. After the victory, Henry 
sailed from Calais to Dover, and, with his chief 
captives in his train, made a triumphant entry into 
London, amid gorgeous shows and pageants. He 
himself observed a studied simplicity in dress and 
bearing, and, it is said, refused to allow his helmet, 
dinted with many blows, to be cStrried before him. 

4. Treaty of Troyes.—In July 1417, Henry again 
invaded Nonnandy, and won fortress after fortress, 
while the French* were occupied with quarrels among 
themselves. Rouen, being starved out after a gallant 
defence, surrendered, and there Henry builf a palace 
and held his court. It was however doubtful whether 
he would be able to keep Normandy, when the game 
was unexpectedly thrown into his hands. The greatest 
of the French vassal [)rinces, Philip the Good, Duke oj 
Burgundy, being blinded by desire to avenge his 
father, who had just been murdered during a con¬ 
ference with the French King\s eldest son Charles, 
turned to the English for aid. He and the French 
Queen Isabel, who look the Burgundian side against 
her son, brought the hicapable King to mJike at 
Troyes, May 21, 1420, a treaty w-ith the English 
invader, by which Henry obtained the liand of the 
ICing^s daughter Katharine, the regency of the king¬ 
dom, aftd the succession after King Charles’s death to 
'fll^ crown, vrhichawas to be for ever united with that 
of England • The French King’s son Charles — the 
Dauphin, to give him his proper title—who was thus 
disinherited, of course had nothing to do with this 
treaty, under which Henry undertook to carry on war 
against him and his friends. 
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*5. Death of Henry.—Henry soon afierwaiJs 
returned to England with his new-niadc Queen; but 
ere long he as recalled to France by the defeat and 
death of his brother tlic Duke of Clarence in battle 
u.t/jauxem Anjou against the Dauphin's men and their 
Scottish auxili:irics. #n this campaign Henry carried 
with him young King Jamc^ /. of ScoUaftil^ who 
.sixteen yeax.** ago had been unjustly made prisoner by 
Henry IV., ainl his presence served as an excuse 
fur hanging every captured Scot as a traitor taken 
in arms agaimst his sovereign. By^ the taking of 
AfeauA'f Henry became master of the greater part of 
France north of the»I^oire; but his career was now 
run. He sickened, and died at Vincennes, Aug. 31, 
1422, maintaining to the end his wonted composure. 
W'hen during his last liours the miifistcrs of religion 
round his bed were by his order reciting the peni¬ 
tential pi^alms, he interrupted them at the words 
“Build Thou the walls of Jerusalem,” and said that 
he had intended, after effecting peace in France, to 
go to Jerusalem and free the Holy City. This was 
no mere deathbed resolution. Henry had really 
luedilated a Cnisade, and had sent out a Burgundian 
knight, Gilbert de I^nnoy, to survey the coasts and 
defences of Egypt and Syria. This survey was com- 
plctcti and reported just after tlxe King's untimely 
dealli. Henry’s own t>eople, and especially his 
soldiers, well-nigh worshipped him. His funeral pro¬ 
cession, from Paris and Rouen to Calais, and from 
Dover to London and Westminster, was more sump¬ 
tuous than that of any King before him. The sacred 
relics were removed from the eastern end- of the Cofil 
lessor's chapel in Westminster Abl^y to make roc^i* 
(or his tomb, which was honoured almost as that of a 
saint. Above the tomb tliere still* hang his saddle 
and his helmet Henry left one son, an infant only 
a few months old, who bore his name. His widow 
Katharine afterwards made an iU*«ssorted match with 
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one of her attendants, a* Welsh gentleman callM 
Owen T^uior^ and in course of time their descendants 
—the Tudor line of sovereigns—came to sit on the 
English throne. 

6 , Richard Whittington.—To this i)eriod be¬ 
longed the fl(Aver of merchants,” Hichard Whit- 
thrice Mayor of London — first under 
Richard II., next undSr Henry IV., and again under 
Henry V. The familiar talc of “ Wliittington and 
his Cat ” is an old legend, which has been traced 
to a Persian origin. Whittington at any rate had a 
real existence ;*lic advanced large sums to Henry V, 
for his wars, and was a bcne(^ctor to the City of 
London. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

HENRY VI. 

Jlenty the Maid of Orleans (i )—strife amont^ the 

nobles; Henry's marriage; mufder of Suffolk (2)- 
Jack Cadds rebellion (3)— Wars of the Roses; sueeei- 
sion of the Duke of York; kis death; JCdward of 
York raised to the throne (4 )—county elections (5) 
attainder {(>), 

I. Henry VI., of .Wyidsor, 1422—1461.—Uy 
the deaths of Henry V. and Charles VI, within two 
months of each other, the infant Henry of Windsor 
became King of England and France; though in the 
latter country there was a rival King, the Dauphin, 

' <wJ>o rdgned at Spurges as Charles P 7 Z, and kept up 
the war wiit^yo/m, Duke of Bedford, who was Regent 
of France for his nephew Henry. In 1428 the English 
began the siege of Orleans, and its fall, which would 
lay the Dauphin's provinces open to them, seemed at 
hand, when France was dclivereti as by a miracle 
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From the village of Domremy a peasant girl of sixteen, 
Jeanne Dare by name, or, as she is common?/ called 
in Englisli, Joan of Are, came to Charles, declaring 
hei>.elf sent by HCiiven to raise the siege of Orleans 
and to conduct him to Rheims f<^' his coronation. 
Khcinis, the crowning^>lace of the French Kipgs, was 
then in the English power. Mounted and armed like 
a knight, Joan le<i a force to Orleans, niid with a 
handful of men succeeded in entering the city. PVom 
thence the Fiench made assaults upon the forts with 
which the besiegers had surrounded the place. Though 
her hand never took a life, “ the Maid ** was foremost in 


battle, and rcceivctl 'an arrow*wound while mounting 


a scaling-ladder to the attack of one of the forts. It 
was not long before the English comniander, William 
lie la Pole, Pari of Suffolk^ had to raise the siege ; and 
thenceforth the stout English soldiers quailed before 
the “ Maid of Orleans.*' Her mission in their eyes 
was not from Heaven, but from Hell, and for lh.it 


they feared her all the more. Fre.sli successes in¬ 
creased her reputation : the Karl of Suffolk was cap¬ 
tured at the storming of Jargeau, and John, Loni 
Talifot, one of the be.st of the English captains, en¬ 
countering her, June i8, i at Pata}\ was defeated 
and taken prisoner. As she ha<l promised, Charles 
VH. was crowned at Rheims. Hut in the next year, 
while making a sally from the besieged town of 
Compiegno, she was taktn (Prisoner by the Burgun¬ 
dians, who sold her to the English, Charles never so 
much as oftcring to ransom her. 1 ne English Council 
delivered her to be tried at Rouen on charges 
heresy before an ecclesiastical court presided over by^ 
Peter Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvils; and French* 
churchmen lent themselves to her djestrxfbiion. Con¬ 
demned as a heretic, the heroic Maid was burned 
alive in the market-place of Rouen, May 30, 1431, 
a viedm to the ingratitude of her friends and the 
bnitaUty of her foes. But she had awakened the 
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spirit of France, and the English began to lose ground. 
The Duke of Burgundy in 1435 made peace on 
his own account with France ; in the same year the 
Regent Bedford died, an<l gradually both the in¬ 
heritance of Hepry II. and th^ subsequent conquests 
were lost past recovery. In 1452 indeed the people 
of Aquilaine and (lascony, and especially those of 
Jlordcaux, wliirh had cnpiuilated to Charles in the 
previous year, sought to return to tlie milder govern¬ 
ment of the English King. But the veteran 'Talhr)!, 
now Karl of Shrrt£>sbttp-yf who was sent to their aid, 
w.is overthrown the next year in a rash attack upon 
the Freneli army hcfoie Castiffon. His front ranks 
were mowed down with artiller)% the remainder were 
worsted hand tp hand, and Talbot was slain as 
he lay w^oiinclcd on the field. Bordeaux, which hehl 
out until evciy other stronghold had yielded, was 
force<l again to surrender to the French. Tb Flngland 
nothing was left but Calais, with its surrounding 
tciTitory, and the barren title of King of France; and 
thus ended the JfuTtdred Years* IVar, 

2. Govcrninent in England.—Meanwhile in 
FIngland there harl been nothing but jealousies and 
struggles among the great men. First, 1 lenry's uncle, 
Humfrey^ DtUie. of Cloucester^ who was Protector 
during the King’s early childhood, strove for the 
mastery with Henry Keaufort^ fifs/tof of VVindt^strf^ 
and afterwards Cardinal, Beaufort saw that it w’ouhl 
be best to make peace, while the Hood Duke Hurn- 
frey,^’ as he was called, w'as for keeping up the war. 
King Henry, gentle anrl of weak intellect, had little 
^more authority as a man than he had had as a child, and 
after his marriag^ in 1445, his wife Margaret and her 
favourite cou'bsellor, Marquess (late Earl) of Suffolk^ 
had the chief power. Margaret w'as the daughter of 
Rtn^^ nominal Duke of Anjou and King of Sicily, 
aftd brotherdndaw of the French King. The matcii 
was negotiated by Suffolk, in hopes that it would 
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lead to the lasting peace desired by King^Henry ; 
and, as its price, he consented to surrender Anjou and 
Maine. Such terms were not likely to be acceptable 
to the nation, though its murmurs did not become 
loud till after the de.'vlh of Duke H/jmfrey in 1447. 
Suffolk had secretly accused the Duke of treason- 
and the popular suspicion was that he had procured 
hi •. murder. Maine was not given up till the French 
sent an army into it; and when loss after loss befell the 
English anns in France, the indignation against the 
minister who thus misconducted aflfafrs rose to fur>\ 
At last in 1450, the Duke (as he now was) of Sufloik 
being impeached in ^^arliament, the King, to satisfy 
the people, ordered him to leave England for five 
years; but his enemies would not Iqt him escape so 
easily. Ife was intercepted at sea by a vessel called 
the Nicolas of flit Towtt, and his he.ad was stnick off. 

3. Jack Cade's Rebellion.—The murder of the 
Duke of Suffolk was followed by an insurrection of 
the people of Kent under one fo/in or fack Cadc^ 
who called himself by the more dignified name ot 
fohn Mortimer^ l)rofessing to be a kinsman of the 
Duke of Yorky whose mother was a Mortimer. The 
insurgents, to the number of 30,000, encampe<l 
on Blackheath, and from thence sent to the King a 
statement of their grievances—^the maladministration 
of the government, the evil counsellors of the King, 
the oppressive action ot the Statute of Labourers, 
the extortions of the sheriffs, the interference of the 
great men with the freedom of county elections, and 
sundry other matters. Sir Humfrey Stafford, pufS 
suing* the insurgents to Se\'cnoaks, was there defeated, 
and slain; after which the Kin^s^ SLrn^, which at 
heart sympathized with the insurgents, broke up, and 
the Kentish captain, whose forces were swelled by 
bands from Sussex, Surrey, and Essex, entered London 
unresisted. Gallantly arrayed like a lord or a knight, 
he rode through the streets to I.ondon stone, which 
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he struck with his sword, saying, ** Now is Mortimer 
lord of*this city.** Getting Lord Sayr, one of the 
King*s most obnoxious ministers, into his power, he 
had him beheaded in Cheapside. Saye*s son-in-law, 
William Crowm^r, sheriff of jj.ent, who was accused 
of extortion, underwent the same fate. For three 
days Cade was masterteff the city; but the plundering 
of some houses turned the citizens against him, and 
with the aid of soldiers from the Tower they defended 
London Bridge against his re-entrj^ he being then on 
the Southwark*side. After fighting all night iijion 
the bridge,* most of his followers dispersed the 
consent of the Council to receive their petition, which 
had before been refused, and upon llie grant of 
pardon. Cade,^ who remaine<l in arms, in the end 
fled into Sussex, and being pursued and taken hy 
Alexander I den, the new sheriff of Kent, received a 
mortal wound in the scuffle. • 

4. The Wars of York and Lancaster, or of 
the Roses.—'Fhere was now a contest for power 
between the Dukes of Somerset and of York. AV 
mund Btaujorfy Dukf of Somerset^ was the represen¬ 
tative of an illegitimate branch of the House of Lan¬ 
caster. Richard II. had indeed, with the assent of 
Parliament, conferred upon the Beauforts the rights 
of lawful birth, but there was a doubt whether they 
and their descendants were not still debarred frorti 
succeeding to the throhe. Somerset was the favourite 
at Court, but the loss of Normandy, where be had 
been governor, being laid to his charge, he was dts 
liked by the people. Richard Plantagenet^ Duke of 
yorkf was the son of the Karl of Cambridge who 
had been behdhded in the last reign, and he in¬ 
herited, thrdugh ^ his mother the heires’S of Mortimer, 
the claim of the line of Clarence upon the crown. As 
Regent of France and Lieutenant of Ireland, he had 
shown high abilities; his name was ever in die mouths 
of the discontenterl, and his exclusion from the King's 
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councils had for some time been a ground of com¬ 
plaint. In 1454, the King having become fmbccile^ 
the Lords in Parliament made the Duke of York 
Protector; but within a year Henry recovered the 
small faculties with which nature lu^d endowed him, 
and Somerset was a^in in the ascendant., York, 
supported by the two Fichard Neviiies^ Earls, the one 
of Salisbury^ and the other of IVanvick^ then took up 
.arms, and overthrew and killed his rival in the battle 
of St, Atbans^ May 22, 1455. There was a hollow 
peace for a lime, but in 1450 civil strife again broke 
out. These contests are called the Wars of the 
Rosfs^ because the bridge of the llotise of I^ancaster 
was a red rose^ and tliat of the House of York a 
white one. At first things went ill for York, who 
lied to Ireland, while the Earls took refuge in Calais, 
of which town Warwick was governor. Put the. next 
year the l\arls came back' and gained a complete 
victory at Northampton^ July 10, 1460, Henry being 
captured, and his wife and son flying to Scotland. 
In the autumn a Parliament met. in which the Duke 
of York laid before llie I-^ords bis claim upon the 
crown. The matter was settled by a compromise. 
Henry was to reign for his life, and Richard of York 
to succeed him, Henry's only son F^dward being thus 
set aside. But many nobles still upheld the interests 
of the young Prince, and a Lancastrian army gathered 
together in the North. York, with inferior forces, 
encountering the I^ncastrians near Wakefield^ was 
completely defeated, himself falling in the light. With 
him perished his son Fdmund^ Farh of Rutland^ 
youth of seventeen, who, according to some, was* 
killed in cold blood by Lord Cliffoi^, in revenge for ’ 
the death of Clifford's father at St^ Albkns. “ Thy 
father slew mine," cried Cliflbrd, as* he stabbed the 
youth, *' and so will I do thee and all thy kin." The 
£arl of Salisbury w^as captured and put to death, and 
York’s head, encircled with a paper crown, was set on 
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the walls of the city from which he took his title. 
His death was soon avenged in the bloody fight of 
Mortimer^s Cross, in Herefortlshire, by his eldest son 
Edward^ now i>uke of York, who followed up his 
victory by behca^ling the Kin^ stepfather, Sir Owen 
Tudor, gintl many other prisoiiers. Meanwhile the 
northern army, which kid been joined by Margaret, 
advanced upon London, defeating on the way, in a 
second battle at St. Albtuts, the Earl >f Warwick, and 
rescuing the King, whom the flying Yorkists hacl kft 
behind them. lUut the Queen's army, largely com¬ 
posed of Jiorder plunderers, wasted time an<l roused 
hostility by pillaging; while Falvi^rd, joining Warwick, 
boldly marched into I^ondon, where, in a council of 
l^ords Spiritual and Temporal, he was declared King, 
aiuHiis claim being further acknowledged by a meet¬ 
ing of the c-iti/ens and common people, he xvas en- 
liironcd in Westminster Hall, March 4, 146*1, Thus 
ended the reign, though not the life, of the unfortu¬ 
nate flenry, who is to be remembered as the founder 
o(Eton Collie, and of Cambritf^e, His 

wife was the first foundress of Queen's College in that 
University, 

5. County Klections.—In 1429 was passed a 
statute restricting the right of voting in the election 
of knights of the shire. These elections, according 
to the words of the statute, had “ of late been made* 
by very great, outrageous, ?tnd excessive number of 
]>cople • * * of which the most part was of people of 
small substance, and of no value.'' It was therefore 
enacted that thenceforth the electoral right should be 
confined to freeholders of lands or tenements to the 
yearly value at letst of forty shillings. 

6. Attaixfder.;—In these troublous times it became 
the practice for the victorious party to get an Act of 
Attainder passed against its defeated adversaries. In 
legal phrase^ a man under sentence oi death was said 
to be attainti and if attaint of high treason, he at 
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once forfeited his lands, he could inherit nothing, and 
transmit nothing to his heir. An Act of Attainder was 
an Act of Parliament attainting a man of treason or 
felony. By this he was placed in the same position 
as if he had been se^enced to dea^h by the ordinary 
process of law. Thus nis lands could be at once seized, 
and he himself be hanged or<>eheaded when caught. 
'The Queen's party set the example by attainting, in 
a Parliament helc! at Coventry in 1459, the Duke 
of York and his chief adherents. In this case the 
atl«ainted men were safe out of the way, and as soon 
as the battle of Northampton had thrown power into 
their hands, a friendly Parliament reversed the Acts 
of its predecessor. 


, CHAPTER XXIV. 

FnWARP IV. 

Kd'au'frd fV,; I'atifc of Tiyivton (i )—efforts of Martraretj: 
overf/troitf of the lAincas/narts (2) — marrioi^e of 
Edivtird; Clarence and War^vick change sides; re¬ 
storation of Henry; return of JSdu*ard; battles oj 
Barnet and Trzvkesbnry; death of Henry VJ. ; Richard^ 
Duke of Gloucester (3) — imtaslon of France (4) — death 
of Clarence; death of Edward (5). 

I. House of York, *Edward IV.,X46x—1483. 
—Marching to the North, where the l^ncastrian 
forces now lay, Edward completed his triumph by 
the victory of Toiidon^ near Tadcastcr. The fightinj 
began about four in the afternoon, was continued intu 
the night, and was renewed the n&t ipoming, Palm 
Sunday, March 29, in the midst of a snowstorm which 
blew in the faces of the Lanea.strians. These at 
last gave way, and, quarter having been forbidden, 
the slaughter was great Henry and his family, who 
had awaited within the walls of York the issue of the 
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fight, escaped to Scotland. The conqueror soon re¬ 
turned to Westminster to be crowned and to hold his 
first Parliament, which passed Acts of forfeiture ancl 
attainder, including the late King, his wife and son, 
and all who had b«en active in lbt;ir cause, from duke, 
and earls* down to yeomen and tradesmen. T'hc new 
King, who was about nirfeteen at his accession, passed 
for the most accomplished, and until he grew un¬ 
wieldy, the handsomest man of his time. He ha«l 
the art of making himself popular; but he was blood¬ 
thirsty, unforgiving, and licentious. 

2. Overtnrow of the Lajicastrians.—For 
three years Margaret and her friends, flitting between 
England, Scotland, and the Continent, maintained a 
filhd stnigglc in the North. A foreign chronicler of 
the thne tells a story that during her wanderings 
^^argarct fell among thieves, and was plundered of all 
slie had. While they quarrelled over their bftoty, she 
escaped with her young son Edward into the depths 
of the forest. There she was met by another rol)l)cr, 
to whom, in desperation, she presented the boy, 
saying, ** Here, my friend, save the son of thy King,’' 
The outlaw's generosity was touched, and he led them 
to a place of safety. The Lancastrians were at last 
crushed for a time by the defeats of Hedf^dey Moor^ 
near Wooler, and Hexham^ where the Duke of ^mersefy 
son of the rival of Richard of York, was taken 
and beheaded. King lieniy, after this last defeat, 
lay for more than ’ a year hidden in Lancashire and 
Westmoreland; but he was finally betrayed and 
brought prisoner to the Tower. The ascendancy of 

. the WTiite Rose brought great suffering upon the 
T.ancastrians, Jheii^lands being made over to Yorkists, 
and themselves reduced to exile and poverty. Henry 
Holland^ Duke of Exeter, concealing his name, is 
known to have followed the Duke of Burgundy's train 
barefoot, and begging from door to door. 

3. Wars of the Roses Renewed.—In the 
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autumn of 1464, Edward avowed his marriage with 
EHsabeth, daughter of Richard Wydevflc, Lord 
Rivers, and widow of Sir John Grey, a Lancastrian. 
Her beauty, according to the common tale, won his 
heart when she was, a suppliant, to him for the 
restoration of her late husband’s estates. .Honours 
and riches were showered uiK)n her kindred—father, 
brother, .sisters, sons—with a i)rofusion which offended 
the old nobility, and cspccinlly the Rirl of "Warwic k 
and his brothers. Warwick, desiring an .alliance with 
France, had planned that Jviwrurd should marry the 
French Kin^s sister-indaw, while PM ward’s new 
advisers preferred flic friend.ship of the Duke of 
Burgundy, Charies the who in 1468 married the 

Pmglish King’s sister Afnr^arrt. The Burgundian 
alliance was well-pleasing to the T^ondon merchants 
who traded with the Duke’s subjects in the Nether¬ 
lands, biit not so to Warwick, who hated Duke 
Charles. "Warwick was not a man who could be 
safely provoked. He was exceeding wealthy, his hos¬ 
pitality endeared him to the people, and he could raise 
an army at his word. In his various mansions 30,000 
people are said to have been drdly fed, and when he 
stayed in London, whoever had any acquaintance in his 
household might come and take as much meat as he 
could carry off on a dagger. To aid him in his 
schemes ag:iinst the King, Warwick drew over Pxlward’s 
brother George, /Tukeo/ Clarence^ to whom he gave his 
daughterin marriage. An insurrection in York¬ 
shire was fomented by the Earl with such success that 
for a short time Fklward was a prisoner in the hands 
his over powerful subject But the King soon escaped 
was let go \ and the failure of a second revolt in 1470 
obliged Warwick and his son-in-law ,to into France. 
P>e long they returned, and proclaimed King Heniy; 
for at the French court Warwick had become recon¬ 
ciled to his old foe Queen Margaret, and had married 
his daughter Anne to her son Edward. The people 
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gathered to Warwick in crowds, and it was now King 
Edward’s*turn to fly the country ; while his wife took 
refuge in the Sanctuary at Westminster, w'here she w^as 
protected by the religious feeling of the age; and 
Henry was replaced on the throne. Kdward found 
shelter iy the dominions of his brothcr-indaw of 


llurgiindy, who Y>rivately supplied him with money 
and ships for his return. It was a lime of sutlden 
revolutions. On the 14th March, 1471, Edward came 
back with a small force, landing, like Henry of Boling- 
broke before him, at Ravenspurne, and with equal 
success. His brother Clarence returned to his side : 


the citizens readily admitted hiiiS into Lomlon; anti 
from thence he marched to encounter near Barnet the 


Earl of Warwick and his brother the Marquess of Mont- 
aettie., The battle began about daybreak on Easter 
Sunday, April 14, in a mist so thick that the combatants 
could scarcely see each other; and after six hohrs’ con- 
luscd fighting Ed wan! gained the victory, Warwick— 
“ the Kin};~maker^^ as historians call him—and Mont- 
acute being both slain. The struggle was not quite 
over, for that same day Queen Margaret landed, anti 
on the 4th May her army encountered that of Edward 
at Tewkesbury^ where it ^sas utterly defeaterl, she 
herself being cajitured soon after, ller son E<lward 
was killed : the common .story is that he was brought 
before his victorious namesake, who asked him how 


he durst be so bold as*to "Inake war in his realm. 


The youth Tna<ie answer that he came to recover his 
inheritance, whcreiii)on the King struck hini in the 
face with his gauntlet, and the King’s brothers, or their 
attendants, forthwith despatched liiin with their 
’ swords. The victory was followed up by the behead¬ 
ing of JldmuiM Bequ/oriy Duke of Somerset —the third 
of that title who had perished in these wars—and 
many other prisoners. King Henry, who had been 
again imprisoned in the Tower, died shortly ifter—of 
a broken heart, as the Yorkists said, or murdered. 


4 
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according to l..ancastrian rumour, by Edward's 
youngest brother, Richard^ Duke of Gloucester, Queen 
Margaret, after four years' captivity, was ransomed by 
King Louis XL. of France, and died in her own countiy 
of Anjou. Anno Neville, widow of the slain Prince 
Edward, married the Duke of Gloucester, who is 
known to us by the nickname of “ Crookbat k 
Richard," and as one of the greatest of villains. Am¬ 
bitious and unst lujiiilous he certainly was ; but as the 
detailed accounts of him were written after his death, 
and in the interest of his adversip’ies, we cannot 
depend upon them, even in so small a pialter as the 
crook in his back. v*Thc trutli as to Iris appearance 
seems to be that he was a small, slight man, with one 
shoulder rather higher than the other. 

4. Invasion of France.—Having nothing else 
to do, the King determined on the renewal of the 
claim to the French crown. Not satisfied with the 
large sums which Parliament readily granted to him 
for this object, but still not venturing to levy taxes on 
his sole authority, lulward obtained from wealthy men, 
who did not know how to refuse the King’s reque-'ts, 
additional sums under the name of bcfurcolenccsi' 
because they were supposed to be gifts offered out of 
good-will. Evcry'one gave, as was remarked, “what 
he was willing, or rather what he was not willing, to 
give." The invasion however came to notliing. The 
crafty Iaiuis XI., who did .not want to fight, per 
suaded his enemy to go quietly home in consideration 
of receiving a large annual pension—a tribute, aa the 
English chose to call it—and, to the disgust of 
Edward’s soldiers, a truce for seven years was 

in August, 1475, at Picyuigny^ near^Vnriens. • 

5, Death of Edward. —The Hqusc of York 
now seemed firm ui)on the throne, but it was a house 
iiivided against itself. Tlie Duke of Clarence was 
again at enmity witli his royal brother, to whom in 
147S he gave offence which led to his committal 
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to tlic Tower. Edward, himself appearing as accuser, 
impeached him of treason before the Peers, who 
found nim guilty. About ten days later it w'as given 
out that the Duke had died in the 'i'ower—how 
was never certainly known, but a wild story flew about 
that he ^had beer^ drowned ii 4 * a butt of Malmsey 
wine. Edward himself^died April 9, 1483, leaving 
two sons, Edwardy Prince of Wales^ and Richard^ 
Duke if York; one twelve, tlic other ten years 
oKl. 


CHAPJ'EK XKV. 

Kl>iVAia» V. 

Edward V.; seizure of power by ihe Dukes of Gloucester 
ami BuckinjthitPft {i)—behead inji; ef Lord IJastioj^s; 
the Duke of Gloucester raised to the throne (2). 

I. Edward V., April g—June 22, 1483. Pro¬ 
tectorate of Gloucester.— Edward V, reignetl 
IcbS than three months, and was never crowned. At 
the time of his father’s death he was living at Ludlow 
Castle, surrounded by his mother’s kinsmen and 
friends. But on his road to London, lie was over¬ 
taken at Stony Stratford by his uncle Richard^ Duke 
of Gloucestery who had cc^mc^up from the Nortli, an<l « 
by Henry Stajfordy Duke of JSuckini;ham, the chiefs 
of the party 0]>posed to the Wydcviles. These two, 
by a sudden stroke of treachery and violence, arrested 
four of the young King’s retinue—his mother's brother, 

. Earl Rwers^ his ^lOthePs son, Dfrd Richard Crey^ 
and two genjlemen of his household—w'hom they 
sent prisoners into Yorkshire; and, -ordering the 
rest of the royal train to disperse, they, with their 
own followers, brought the King to I.ondon. The 
{loor boy, seeing his friends thus taken from him, 
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** wept and was nothing content, but it booted not/’ 
The Dukes accused Rivers and the Griys of a 
cicsign to usurp the government; and the fact that 
large store of armour and weapons was found among 
t!ie baggage of the ^Jpyal attendants was generally 
ihoughrio justify tin? arrests. The Queen-Mother, 
as soon as she heard what teul happened, fled with 
her youngest son Richard, Duke of York, and her 
five daughters, to the Sanctuary at Westminster, 
'riic King was lodged in the Tower, then a palace 
as well as a fortress aii<l a ])rison ; and the Duke 
of Gloucester was appointed Protector. 

2.‘ Deposition df Edward.—So far, Gloucester 
and his supporters had been united by a common 
hatred of the ^V'ydcvile.s ; but it is plain that they 
now disagreed among themselves. Lord Hastings in 
pnriicular, who had been a bitter enemy of the 
Queen’s'friends, seems to have repented, and to 
have secretly gone over to their side. On June 13, 
by order of the J’rotecior, Hastings was seized at 
the council-board in the Tuwer, an<l pul to death 
out of hand. “ IJy St. Paul,” the Prutecior was rc- 
porteil to have saitl, “I will not to dinner till I sec 
thy licad ofif; ” and a log of wood which lay on the 
Tower (jreeii served as a block for the hurried 
execution. The same afternoon proclamation w’as 
made that Haslitigs and his friends had conspired to 
murder the Dukes of Gloutester an*’ Buckingham. 
River.s, Cirey, and their two fellow-prisoners w'cre, 
without trial, beheaded at Pontefract. The little 
Duke of \'ork was removed from his mother in tim 
Sanctuary to join his brother in the Tower, and thux 
Gloucester had both his nephews ifl his hands. On 
Sunday, June 22, Dr. Ralf Shaw, a, prekclier of some 
note, and brother to the Mayor of London, preaclied a 
sermon at PaitVs Cross —a cross and pulpit w'hich then 
stood at the north east corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
—setting forth that the children were illegitimate on the 
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ground tliat when their father married EUzabetn 
Wydevil^, he was under a precontract to marry 
another woman. According to the ecclesiastical law, 
this would make his marriage with Elizabeth void. 
The Lord Protector was pointed out by the preacher 
as the rightful inheritor of tff Crown, The claim 
tluis first put forward iwas accepted by an assembly 
of Lords and Commons, which was practically a 
Parliament, though owing to some informality it was 
not afterwards allowed that name; a deputation of 
lords and knights, joined by the Mayor, aldermen, and 
chief citizens^ desired the Protector to take upon him 
the royal dignity ; and on Juife 26, the Duke of 
Gloucester sat in Westminster Hall as Kin/f Richard 
JJJ, of England. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

RICHARD HI. 

KitJiard /If.; disappearance of the sntts of Edward 

(1) —the Earl of Richmond; beheadifii; of Ituckiuf^ham 

(2) — li'gistaiion (3)— death of Anne; invasion of 

Richmond; battle of Ro^worlh; fall of Richard (4) 

—printing (5) —literattsre (6). 

• • * 

I. Richard 111 ., 1483 — 1485. — RickardAnne 
his wife were crowned at Westminster, July 6, 1483, 
the preparations which had been made for the corona¬ 
tion of the nephew serving for those of the uncle 
The new King tj^en set out for York, where he and 
the Queen, frith crowns upon their heads, walked 
through the streets in a grand procession. He was 
already liked in the North, where he had lived for 
some time; and all this display was designed to 
increase his popularity. But while he was thus 
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Spending his time, there arose much murmuring in the 
south and west at the captivity of Kdward's sons; 
and at last Buckingham, hitherto Richard’s staunch 
ally, seems to have undertaken to head a rising for 
ihcir release. At this moment it was reported that 
tlic children were no mhger living. In the next reign, 
it was stated that Sir James Tfyrrcl and John Dighton 
liad confessed that on the refusal of Sir Robeit 
Jirackenbitry^ Constable of the Tower, to put his 
young prisoners to death, Richard had bidden that 
the keys of the Tower should be deHvered to Tyrrcl 
for twenty-four hours, and that Tyri cl’s groom Dighton, 
together with one Afiles Forrest^ had smothered the 
sleeping children in their bed, and then burietl them 
at the stair-foot. It was further rumoured that by 
Richard’s desire a priest of Brackenbury’s household 
had removed the bodies elsewliere. Some however 
have dotibted the murder, notwitlistanding the ai>- 
])arent t'onlirmation of the popular belief by .a dis- 
i'ovcry made 191 years later of the bones of two 
boys, of about llie age of the young princes, hnng 
buried in the ^VIlite 'I'ower iintler the staircase leading 
to the chapel, 'The reigning King, Charles JI., had 
them removed to Henry the Seventh’s Chapel as the 
remains of Edward V. and Richard, Duke of York. 

2. Revolt of Buckingham.—Tlie league now 
formed against Richard consisted of Buckingham, 
many old Lancastrians, and the Afargve^s of jborsei, 
I'^lizabeth Wydevile’s son, with otheis of the Wyde- 
vile party, acting in concert with Henry Tudor^ Earl 
of Richmond^ who on his father’s side was a grandsop- 
of Owen Tudor and Katharine, widow of ileniy V.^ 
and on his mother’s a descendant, thsough the Beaufort 
line, of John of Gaunt, and who, in the absence of 
any better representative of the H6u.se of Lancaster, 
was accepted as its head. To unite the Yorkists and 
I.<ancastrian8, it was agreed that he should marry 
Elhabtih^ daughter of Edward IV. Richmond was 
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then a refugee in Britanny, and the present revolt did 
not better his position ; for Buckingham, deserted by 
his followers, was betrayed, and beheaded at Salis¬ 
bury ; the other confederates dispersed; and Rirh- 
mond,(whose fleet had been SMitcred by a storm, did 
not venture to land. A^few of those remcerned in the 
revolt were put to death ; among these was, if we may 
believe the common tale, one Collingbourne, who 
had made a couplet upon Richard and hi.s three most 
trusty friends, Ralrliffe, Catesby, and T.ord Lovel:— 

“The Kat, th«? Cat, and Level our 
Rule all Knf»lan«l under J 

Richard’s favourite badge was a wild boar, and tlio 
popular belief was that the rimer lost his head for 
thus^insuiting hint. Henry’s mother Margarft lieaufor 
Countess of Richmond^ who had been the moving 
spirit of the rebellion, was leniently trcatAl out f>f 
consideration for her third husband Stanlev. of 

whose loyalty Richard thought him.self a.ssnred. 

3. LfCgislation.—In January, i4'S4, a Parliament 
was held, by which a statute was pa.ssed forbidding the 
exaction of “benevolences.” Another Art, while 
laying restrictions upon foreign traders, expressly 
excepts from its operation trade in books written or 
printed,” which were allowed to be brought in and 
sold by men of any nation. The statutes of this reign 
were the flrst ever printetl. * 

4. Overthrow and Death of Richard.—In 
April, 1484, died the King's only child JEdivard^ where¬ 
upon Richard declared his sister’s son, John de ia 
yW/?, Earl of Lincoln^ his heir. In the next year, 
Queen Anne dieJH, broken down by sorrow for the 
loss of her son, or, as Richard’s enemies afterwards 
chose to stiggest,* of poison given by her husband. 
In after days, men told how Richard was haunted 
by the memory of his murdered nephews; he knew 
no peace of mind, his hand was ever on his dagger, 
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li^frest broken by fearful dreams. Whether he was 
troubled by imaginary dangers or not, he h£cl a real 
one in Richmond, who had lately bound himself by 
oath, if he obtained the crown, to marry Elizabeth 
of York, and had thiis,j;,aken a great step towards the 
union of Yorkists and l^ncastrians. On .August 7, 
1485, Richmond, with a bod^ of adventurers, mostly 
Normans, landed at Milford Haven, and, advancing 
into the country, was met by Richard, w’th an army 
double in number. A story is told that /o/m Howard,, 
Duke of Norfolk,, received a warning, which hovrever 
he disregarded, against supporting the King. It was 
in two lines written on the gate of the house where 
he lodged :— 


“Jack of Norfolk, l»e not too bol4, 

Dickon ihy master is bought and sold." 

This Whs true enough ; for Lord Stanley, who could 
muster many followers in Cheshire and I Lancashire, 
had, while holding ofilce under Richard, secretly 
]>romisc<l his support to Richmond. Stanley to the 
last moment delayed declaring himself, because his 
eldest son was in the hands of the King, who, his 
suspicions being now awakenefl, threatened that the 
son should die if the father played false. Henry 
Pere\\ Pari of No fih umber land, thotigh he brought the 
forces of the North to the royal muster, was likewise 
at heart disafTccted to ‘Richard. Y'iien the battle 
began near Market Bonvorth^ Aug. 22, Lord Stanley 
in the midst of the encounter joined Richmond, while 
Northumberland looked on without stirring a foo% 
'‘Jack of Norfolk,” true to his master, fell fighting 
gallantly; and as a last effort, tWe King made a 
des|>erate charge upon Richnrnond’s body-giiard. Cleav¬ 
ing the skull of one knight and unhorsing another, 
he cut his way to his rival, when Sir William 
Sianley, who had hitherto held aloof, brought up his 
followers to Richmond's rescue, and Richard, crying 
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** Treason ! treason ! ** fell overpowered by numbers. 
The croiwn which had been struck from his helmet 
was picked up on the held, and set by Lord Stanley 
on the head of Richmond, who was hailed King. 
Richard’s body was thrown across a horse, and carried 
to the Grey Friai-s* Church aJf"l.eicester, where it was 
buried scant cereif ony. 

5. Printing.—Troublous as was the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, it was an age of increasing interest in literature 
and art. Princes and nobles began to lake ])ri<ie in 
forming libraries, and encouraging the labours of 
authors, copyists, an<l illuniinatorB Some Inindreds 
of books were given by the **G#od Duke Humfrey ” 
to the University of Oxford. A iriis^)iil executed for 
his brother the Duke of lie» 1 ford still remains as one 
of the choicest •|)roductions of its age. Henry VI. 
I^ad' a valuable library, many of the luaniiscripts 
belonging to which arc to be seen in tiie British 
Museum. But so long as books could only be mulli- 
plied in manuscript they were of necessity both scarce 
and dear. The monks were at first copyists as well 
as authors, but after a while copying became a trade, 
and books grew somewhat cheaper. Under ICdward 
IV. the charge of a copyist was twopence a leaf for 
jii'ose and a jjenny for verse of about thirty lines to 
the page. Adding the price of the paper, we may 
reckon that a good copy of a prose work cost, at the 
present value of raone)^ about two shillings a leaft 
Paper had begun to take the place of parchment 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. But in 
the reign of Edward IV. a great invention was intro¬ 
duced, which put an end to this laborious copying. 
‘About 1476, Wiliam Caxton^ a native of the Weald 
of Kent, who had learned the new art of printmg 
abroad—at Bruges, it is supposed, where he had 
been a merchant—came home, and set up a printing- 
press in Westminster. He had been in the service 
of the Duchess Margaret of Burgundy, for whom he 
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Mid translated a French romance; and he now re¬ 
ceived countenance from King Edward and ^is court. 
'I'he Queen’s brother, the accomplished Afiihony 
lVydn>ilet Earl EiverSy translated for Caxton’s press 
a French work, “ The Dictes and Sayings of the Phi¬ 
losophers.” Caxton ehx) printed a translation from 
Cicero, which had been made {)y Jvhn Tipioft, Earl of 
Worcester^ the foremost of the literary nobles of tlic 
(lay. Worcester, who was a Yorkist, had got a name for 
cruelty, and the Lancastrians rejoiced when, during the 
brief restoration of King Henry in 1470, he was brought 
to the block ; but Caxton only remembered him as a 
scholar. '*Tlie axe,”,he wrote mournfully, ‘Uhen did 
at one blow cut off more learning than was left in the 
heads of all the surviving lords and nobility.” Caxton 
died about 1491. « 

6. Literature. —Notwithstanding the growing 
interest iii literature, the fifteenth century did not give 
us any very famous writers, fo/in Lyd^aU, a monk 
of Bury St. Edmund's, who flourished in the reign 
of Henry VI., though not a man of much genius, was 
a favourite poet in his day. Reynold Pfcock^ Bisho]) 
of Chichester, in the same reign wrote in defence of 
the Church against the Lollards, but, being adjudged 
to have himself fallen into heresy, was obliged to 
burn his books publicly at Paul’s Cross, and was 
deprived of his bishopric. Sir John Fortescue^ Chief 
Justice of the King’s Iknph, wrote for the instruction 
of King Henry’s son Edward, to whom he was governor, 
a Latin treatise upon the laws of England. In this he 
impresses upon his pupil that the kingly power in 
England is not absolute, but limited, and that th^ 
country owed its prosperity to it^ freedom. The* 
Motie Darlhufy or Death of Arthur^ St fine prose 
romance, or rather collection of romances, about 
Arthur and his knights, founded upon French fictions, 
was composed by Sir Thomas Malory^ and printed 
in 1485 by Caxton. In the preface Caxton tells 
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us how he had been ofttinies urged by “ tnafly 
noble a]^d ilivcrs gentlemen ” to print the history 
of King Arthur, “whicli ought most to be remem¬ 
bered amongst us Englishmen toforc all other Chris¬ 
tian Kings”—so completely had the British Arthur, 
turned by romafice-writers 4iato the likeness of a 
thirteenth or fourteei^h-cciiiury King, become the 
hero of those English against whose ancestors he had 
fought. Julyans or Juliana. Berners^ said to havL* 
been prioress of Sopewcll nunnery near iit. Albans, 
was tlie authoress of treatises upon hunting ami 
hawking. Towards the close of the century some ol 
the popular Ballads began to be j^rinted. The spirited 
ballad of Chciy ChasCy which recounts a fierce fray 
between the 1‘ercy and Douglas of llie days of Uciiiy 
IV., may perhapg belong to the end of the fifteenth 
cenUiry, thougli probably not exactly in the form in 
%vhich we liav^e it. There is another and better-known 
version of the same stoiy, which is mure modern still. 
Among ballad heroes,a legendary captain 
of oull.iw'.s and deer-stealci.s, ircquenling Nutlingham- 
shire and Yorkshire, stands chief. Whether he had 
any real existence is unccrUiin, but he w’as a subjec t 
for popular song a.-i far back as the days of Edwaid 
111 . In the Viiion cf Piers Ploivmatiy one of tlie alle¬ 
gorical cliaraclers, Siothy owns that he tloes not know 
his paternoster (the Lord’s' Prayer) perfectly, but he 
does know “rimes of,Robin .Hood.” A series of 
ballads entitled “A Little’Gesle of Robm Hood,’* 
which places its hero in the days of some King 
IMward, was jirinted early in the reign of Heniy 
VIII., and shows strongly the growing dislike to the 
•higher clergy, wlmm the bold outlaw is represented as 
making his special prey. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

UKNhKy Vll. 

Henry Tudor; Yorkisf^'shigs ; Lambert (i)— 

foreign ajffaits (2)— Kichar^ Planta^enet or PerX’/n 
Warbeck ; execution of Stanley ; surrender of Perkin ; 
execution of Perkin and Warwick {S)r-‘*narriag€s of 
I tenths children (4)— government; story of 
the Part of Oxford; Entpion anti Dudley; death of 
Henry (5 )—allegiance to the King de facto {G) — The 
Cabots (7). 

*• 

I. House of Tudor. Henry VII., 1485-1509. 

—The coronation of Henry Tudor on the battle-held 
was followed up by a more formal one at Westminster. 
Without entering into questions of title, Parliament 
settled the Crown on Henry and his heirs, and in order 
to unite the rival Roses, pressed him to carry out the 
intended marriage with Elizabeth of York, which he 
was supposed to have put oh' in order that it might 
not be thought that he reigned by right of his wife, 
'fho marriage accordingly took place Jan. 18, i486, 
but it is said that his dislike to the House of York le(l 
him to treat her with coldness. Another representa¬ 
tive of that House, young Edward^ Mart of IVartvick, 
son of George, Duke of Clarence, he at once removed 
from Yorkshire, where Richailrd III. had placed him 
in cajitivity, to the Tower; and altogether the King 
showed himself so unfriendly to the Yorkists that 
within a year of his accession they made an attemm 
at revolt, in which Lord Lovel, the ** dog,” was one A 
the leaders. This was soon quellld; but the next 
year the Yorkists tried a new plan. A youth appeared, 
asserting himself to be the Earl of Warwick, escaped 
from the Tower. Margaret, the widowed Duchess of 
Buigundy, and sister of Edward IV., furnished the Earl 
of Lincoln and l4)rd Lovel with troops to support him 
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and he was crowned King in Ireland, where the House 
of York had always been beloved. But few joined 
him when he landed in England, and his German 
and Irish anny was overthrown by Henry's troops at 
Sloke-upon-Trent, June x6, 14 8^. The Earl of Lincoln 
and most of the Vbrkist leadefl^ell; Lovel fled, and 
was never heard of agaili; while the pretended War¬ 
wick, who was one Lambert Simnel^ son of a joiner at 
Oxford, was ca^^tured, and treated with contemptuous 
mercy, Henry making him a scullion in his kitchen. 

2. Foreign Affairs.—In character Hemy was 
cautious, crafty, fond of money, and ingenious in 
acquiring it. Being ever in fear <>f a pretender to hi.** 
throne, he was aj^xious for the friendship of foreign 
princes, in order that they might not help rebels 
against him. Mofe especially he sought the alliance 
of Sp^n, the rival power to France; and though he 
had no love for war, he joined in 1489 with the 
Spaniai’ds in sending troops to help Britauny, then at 
strife with France. The English being well disposed 
to fight the French, llie King got subsidies from Par¬ 
liament, renewed the extortion of money by “benevo¬ 
lences,** and under a show of w-ar—^for he did as little 
as he could—filled his ctjficrs. At last, in 1492, he 
jiassed over to France, laid siege to Boulogne for a few 
days, made peace, and led his murmuring army back. 
Besides the public treaty there was a private one, by 
which the King of France t)ound himself to pay a- 
hundred and forty-nine thousand pounds Co the King 
of England. 

3. Perkin Warbeck,—Meanwhile a new claimant 
to the throne had appeared, styling himself Richard 
Planiagcpict, Duk^ of York^ According to his own 
account, he was the second son of Edward IV., and 
Irad been saved alive when his brother Edward V. was 
put to death; according to Henry, he was one Pierce 
Osbech, more commonly called Perkin Warbeck^ of 
Toumay; and people are still in doubt whether he 
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'(v'as an inipoi>tor or not. Jtle first showed himself in 
Cork, where he was well received ; he thep went to 
the French court, and thence to Flanders, where the 
Duchess Mari^aret of Burgundy received him with 
open arms. I’he King discovering, by means of spies, 
that conimunicationMirere Ccirricd on between the 
friends of “ Richard of York in England, ioid those 
abroad, some execuiions took place, amongst which 
was that of the Lord Chamberlain Sir William Stanley, 
who had saved Henry’s life on Bosworth Field. 
Probably he really was concerned in the conspiracy ; 
but the King’s known greed of money caused a sus¬ 
picion that Stanley^ only suffered in order that his 
enormous wealth might be forfeited to llie Crown. 
In 1495 “ Richardpstssed into Scotland, where the 
King,yaffil y^Kf gave him his kincwoinan Katharine 
Gordon in marriage. About two years later the adven¬ 
turer, latjding in Cornwall, was there joined by many 
of the people ; but on the approach of the royal anny 
he left his followers, and took sanctuaiy, surrender¬ 
ing in a few days on promise that his life should be 
.siiared. His beautiful wife, **lhe White Rose,” as 
she was called, became an attendant on Henry’s 
Queen. For two years “ Richard ” lived a prisoner ; 
once he made his escai)e, but being broiiglit back, 
was set publicly in the stocks, made to read aloud a 
confession of imposture, and ti\cn cast into a dark cell 
in the Tower. In r499 Jjc gnd a fellow-captive, the 
Earl of Warwick, who, for no crime but his birth, hati 
lain for fourteen years in the Tower, w’erc tried and 
put to death on charges of high treason. The two 
young men, as was alleged at the Earl’s trial, hod 
planned escape, after whjrh the adventurer was to I* 
again, proclaimed as King Richard ^V. But the 
report went that the Earl was saoriheed to Henry's 
long-cherished scheme for wedding his son to a 
Spanish princess, whose father, Fetdinand 0/ 

Aragon^ crafty and careful as Henry liiniself, wa5 
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believed to have said plainly that he did not considef 
the aliiani^ a safe one as long as Warwick lived. « 

4. Marriages of Henry's children. —In 1501, 
at the age of fifteen^ the King's eldest son, naincii 
Arthur in memory of the Welsh hero from whom 
Henry claimed doscent, was^flnrried to Katharine^ 
daughter of King Ferdiii|ind of Aragon, whose iiowcr 
extended over nearly the whole of the present Spain. 
But Arthur dying w'iihia five months' time, his young 
widow was contracted to the King’s second son, 
Henry, a dispensation being obtaincil from the Pope to 
legalize this union with a brother's wife. With intent 
to cement a peace between England and Scotland, the ^ 
King's eldest daughter Afar^arei w^sis married in 150J 
to James IV. of Scotland; and this politic alliance 
proved in tlic end Uie means of uniting the two king- 
doms of Britain. 

5. Henry’s Government.—Under the^Tudois 
there came a change over the spirit of the government, 
'fhe tendency now was to make the King all-powerful. 
Mindful of the feeble rule of Henry VI. and the 
turmoil of the civil wars, people were willing to ]jut 
up with stretches of jjower on the part of the sovereign, 
if only he would maintain order and keep a tigiii 
hand on the nobles. 'i'his task was the easier, 
because war and the headsman's axe, attainder and 
forfeiture had thinned and broken the old nobility; 
and weakened as they were* Henry watched them 
jealously. It had long been a practice for the great 
noblemen to give ** liveries ” and ** badges" to the 
gentlemen and yeomen of their neighbourhood. '1 oere 
was a sort of bond between the great man and those 
wlio, on occasion^ of ceremony, donned his livery j 
it marked them as his ** retainers," entitled tp his 
protection, and ready to fight in his quarrel. The 
law indeed forbade his giving liveries to any but 

’ actual members of his household, but nobody dreamed 
of observing it Once, as the tale goes, Henry was 
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entertained by John de Vere^ Earl of Oxford, who 
had fought for him at Boswor^. Two lines of liveried 
gentlemen and yeomen were drawn up for the King 
to pass through. The Earl smiled when asked if 
they all belonged to his household—they were mostly 
his retainers, he said^iKiO had cortle to see the King, 
‘‘By my faith, my Lord,” ^^oth Henry, ^ I thank 
you for your good cheer, but I may not endure to 
have my laws broken in my sight,. My attorney 
must speak ^vith you.*' And the Karl, who had thought 
to show honour to the King, had to pay a fine of 
^10,000. Often the great men were, so strong in 
their own neighbourhood that they could bend the law 
to their ivill: they bribed or overawed sheriffs and 
juries, and no one durst go against them. A statute 
was therefore enacted which gav6 authority to the 
Chancellor, the Treasurer, and the Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, with others of the King’s Council, to 
call such offenders before them for punishment. 
In tlie latter part of his reign, Henry’s avarice grew 
upon him — when gold coin once went into his 
strong-boxes, it never came out again, said the 
Spanish Ambassador—and he made himself hateful 
hy his extortions. His chief instruments were two 
lawyers, Sir Richard Empsoti and Edmund Dudley, 
who r.^ked up long-forgotten statutes and old claims 
of feudal services in order to exact fines and forfeit¬ 
ures for their transgression or omission. The whole 
course of justice was wrested to furnish pretences 
for extorting money, and the employment of false 
witnesses and packed juries render^ it fiardly possi¬ 
ble for the most innocent to escape. Henry thus addefb 
to his hoard, and kept his subjects from growidg 
dangerously ricli. He died April 21, 1509, at the 
palace of Shenc, which he had rebuilt with great 
magnificence, and had called, after his earlier title, 
Richmond, He was buried in his own beautiful 
chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
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6. Allegiance.—The uncertainty of Henry's title 
caused tht passing of an important statute, by which 
it was declared to be the duty of a subject to serve 
the sovereign for Ihc tune beings and that no one, for 
so doing, should ^be convic^^^ attaint of treason. 
This was. to prevent tly recurrence of the state of 
things which had existed during the Wars of the 
Roses, when men were punished at one time for follow¬ 
ing York, and nt another for following Lancaster. In 
legal phrase, it protected those who served the King 
de facto (King by fact, actual King) even though he 
might not be King(King by right). 

7, The Cabots.—^Thcrc wa% now springing up 
a spirit of maritime enterprise which moved men to 
go in search of new lands beyond the ocean. The 
best navigators of the time were the Italians and 
Portuguese; and the first Knropean who is known 
for certain to have sailed to the mainland of America 
was of Italian origin, though born at Bristol. This 
was Sebastian Cabots who, accompanied probably by 
his father John Gnhotio or Cabotj a citizen of Venire, 
sailed in 1497 from Bristol on a voyage of discovery, 
and found out some part of North America, seemingly 
Labraflor and the coast north of Maryland. Some 
think that the Cabots had already, in 1494, made a 
voyage to America, anti that the first lanrl they s-aw 
was the isl.ind of Cape Breton. 
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T. Henry VIII., 1509— 1547. —The new King 
was a handsome youth of eighteen, fair, auburn-haired, 
and of unusual height and strength. He was a master 
of the national weapon, the bow, and was perfect in 
those knightly exercises with sword and lance, which, 
though they were ceasing to be of much use in real 
warfiire, were still thought necessary accomplish¬ 
ments for a gentleman. His intellectual training 
had likewise been high ; he was skilled in music, a 
good scholar, and able to enter into and appreciate 
the new learning anrl culture of his age, Frank in 
manner and good-humoured, though liable to bursts of 
passion, he seemed to have all the qualities that 
Knglishmen admired in a ruler. But though he gave 
fair promise, Henry w.is of a fierce and tyrannical 
nature. Yet he had a regard for the letter of the law, 
even while he bent the law to his caprice; and thus, 
though there was little freedom under his rule, all the 
forms of free government remained, 'fo satisfy the 
revenge of those whom they nad injured, Empson and 
riudlcy were beheaded on a frivolous charge of high 
treason, and thus, though bad men, they suffered 
unjustly for crimes which they had not committed. 

3. War with France. Scottish Invasion, 
Henry, being desirous of pla>*ing a great part in Europe, 
soon mixed himself up in continental wars, taking the 
side opposed to France. Joined by the Emperor-elect 
Maxinuiiatj^ the King in 1513 routed the French at 
Guinegafe, in what was jestingly called ** the Battle 0/the 
Spursf from the panic-stricken flight of the enemy's 
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cavalry. 'I'he Scots took advantage of this war 
invade England, but were defeated by Thomas 
Howard^ Earl of Surrey^ in a battle beneath the hill of 
Ehddcn^ Sept. 9, 1513, where their King, James IV., 
together with the flower of th^ypation, were left deatl 
on the fifl'l. The next ycf^peace was made> with 
the French, their King, ^Louis XII.^ marrying Heniy’s 
sister Mary^ who, being left a widow in three months* 
time, at onre gave her hand to Charles Brandon^ Duke 
of Suffolk. In June, 1520, Henry had a series of 
friendly meetings with the new King of France, 
Francis 7 ., between Guines and Ardres, in which 
such splendour was displayed tHht the meeting-place 
was called the Field p/ the Cloth of Gold.** But 
nothing came of these interviews, for Henry had 
already been won over to the interests of the Emperor 
Charles F,, w'ho ruled over Spain, the I'wo Sicilies, 
the Netherlands, and large Austrian dohiinions, 
besides being, as JCmperor, the head of Germany. In 
alliance with Charles, the King, in 1522, undertook a 
new war against France. Peace was made in 1525, 
the French agreeing to pay Henry an annual pension. 

3. Breach with Rome.—During this period the 
King had been guided by Thomas IVolsey, a royal 
chaplain, and son of a wealthy burge.ss of Ipswich. 
Able and ambitious, Wolsey had by his talents raised 
himself to the highest pitch of favour. Honours and 
promotion were showerfid upon him ] he became, 
Archbishop of York, Chancellor, a Cardinal, and the 
Papal Legate, in which position he was supreme over 
the English Church ; and he even hoped to be Pope. 
'Phe nobles could ill brook the rule of an eccle- 
sfastic of no bir#i; but the days of their power 
were gone by, and the malcontents w'cre cow^d by 
the beheading, in *1521, of Edward Stafford^ Duke 
, of Buckingham^ a descendant of Edward HI., on 
charges of aiming at the throne. Wolsey also be¬ 
come unpopular through the heavy taxation rendered 
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necessary by war and the King’s profuseness. In 1525, 
without sanction from Parliament, commissioners were 
sent into the counties to flemand the sixth part of 
every man’s substance, “ If men should give their 
poods by a commissio n. ” the people cried, ** then wert' 
It worse than the taiTes'of and so^ England 

should be bond and not free.” The artisans and 
peasants of Norfolk and Suffolk almost rose in re- 
Ix'lHon; and Henry had to with<lraw Ids demand. 
At last a series of unforeseen circumstances brought 
about the downfall of the powerful minister. 'J'he 
King and hia wife Kaihar/ne of Avlioin he had 

married in the first' year of his reign, had only one 
rhilil living, Mary^ born in 1516. Anxious, according 
to his own story, for a male heir, the King began to 
think that the death of his son.s in infancy showed that 
his marriage with his brother's widow was displeasing 
to Heaven. His scruples were quickened or suggested 
by his having pitched upon Katharine’s successor, 
Annt K'^leyn^ a beautiful ami lively maid of honour, 
lie applied for .a divoice to Po/>e Chwmi K//., who, 
equally unwilling to offend either Henry or Katharine’s 
nephew the Emperor Charles, could not make up his 
mind what to do. He so far yielded to Henry as to 
send over a legate. Cardinal Campf^io^ who, together 
with ^VoKey, in 1520 held a court to try tlv: cause. 
It had been hoped that Katharine might be persuaded 
or fnghlenetl into withdrawing to a nunnery ; but, 
being resolved to maintain her right, she ap})ealed b* 
Rome, and the proceedings in England came to an 
end without any sentence being given. At last, after 
the matter had been dragging on for five yea||, 
and the Universities and learned tcncn at home anti 
abroad had been consulted in hopes of obtaining 
opinions favourable to the divorce, Henry, regard¬ 
less of the Pope’s prohibition, privately married 
Anne Boleyn. The newly-appointed Primate, Thmnas 
Cranmer^ who owed his elevation to the zeal with whicii 
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he iiati advocated the K.ing*s cause* then* on the 23rd 
May, 1553, pronounced the miirriage between Henry 
and Katharine to have been null and void from the 
beginning. The marriage with Anne Boleyn was 
declared lawful; ^nda^^^bu^ afterwards she was 
crowmecL with forsaken wife, who 

steadily refused to forego her title of Queen, died 
three years later. More however than the fortunes of 
Katharine or ^nne had been concerned in this affair. 
Henry became dissatisfied with Cardinal Wolsey, who 
he thought had not served him well in the matter; and 
Wolsey’s enemies, chief among whom was Anne, were 
therefore able to ruin him. He was charged with 
having, by the exercise of his authority as Legate, 
transgressed the Statute of ITieinunire ; the Chancellor^ 
shij) was taken from him, he was constrained to make 
ove/to the King the archiepiscopal palace of York- 
Place (now lykitehail), and his possessions* were all 
forfeited. In 1530, the year after his fall, he was ar¬ 
rested on charges of high treason, and brought towards 
l^ndon; but, sickening on the wMy, he died at l^ices- 
ter Abbey, saying on his deathbe<l, “ If I had served 
God as diligently as I have served the King, He 
would not have given me over in my grey hairs.” Nor 
w’as the fall of Wolsey all. Henry, at first only in hopes 
of frightening the Pope, w'ent along with the general 
desire for a reform of ecclesiastical abuses; and as 
the breach between the King and Rome widened,* 
step by step the English Church was withdrawn from 
the power of the Pope. A statute in restraint of 
appeals” enacted that from Easter, 1534, there should 
be no appeals to the Bishop or Sec of Rome. All 
payments to Roifte were stopped, and the King was 
declared to be Supreme Head oftiu Church of Enp;land. 
Denial of this title was one of the many matters which 
were now made high treason, and men had not even 
liberty to be silent, for suspected persons were liable 
to be called upon to express their arknowledgment of 
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the royal supremacy. For refusing to do this, several 
persons suffered death, the most notable being the 
aged John Fishery Bishop of Roehistery who in 1529 
had given dire oflcnce by remonstrating against the 
divorce, and the lc;irned and excellent Sir Thomas 
Morty who had succe^uKi«'ClaAK)^g^Chancellor, but 
had retired, not approving o\' theKmc*3 measures. 
Both Fisher and More had been sent to the^Tower for 
refusing to .wear to maintain the Act concerning the 
Kin/fs succession^ which pronounced the marriage with 
Katharine unlawful, and that with Anne lawful and 
valid. They would have consented indeed to acknow¬ 
ledge Anne's daughte* as heir to the throne, but their 
consciences would not permit them to swear assent to 
everytliing contained in the Act Their further rei^saJ 
to acknowledge the royal supremac3^ completed their 
ruin. Fisher walked to the block with a NewTestament 
in his hand. Opening it at hazard, he read, " This 
is life eternal, to know Thee;" and he repeated these 
words as he was led along. More died with cheerful 
composure, even with a jest As the axe was about 
to fall on his neck, he moved his beard aside:—** Pity 
that should be cut," he murmured, “ that has not com¬ 
mitted treason." By his dealings with the Church 
Henry became an agent in the K^ormaHony as that 
separation of part of Europe from the communion of 
the Roman See which took place in this century is 
called. His part in it was more political than religious ; 
and the mass of the nation was of the same mtnd-^ 
opposed to the power, but not disagreeing to any great 
extent with the doctrines, of Rome. The particular 
creed of Martin Luthery the German leader in thi^ 
movement, did not take root in England; but the Swiss 
and Frendi Reformers, who went further than he did, 
had much influence in tlie next rdgn. Ttmrc was 
various teaching among the Reformers, but it in general 
diflfmd from that of Rome on the nature and noniber 
iC the Sacramentt and on the otdigatioiis a nd duties 
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of the clergy : the revereoce paid to relics and images, 
and th« use of Latin in the Church services, wfte 
disapproved of; and the study of the Scriptures was 
urged on every one. The men who held the Re¬ 
formed doctrines carnet^JjS distingiushed by the 
name of ftrst given to those 

German jjpiff^sand Cities who in 1529 protested 
against a decree of the Empire unfavourable to the 
Lutherans. • From them the name was afterwards ex¬ 
tended to all who left the communion of Rome, '^ose 
who adhered to the Pope were called H&man CatMics, 
Romanists^ and Papists^ and, by themselves^ simply 
Catholics^ because they claimed Chat they alone kept the 
Catholic faith, and that those who cast off the Pope 
were heretics. These names must at first be under¬ 
stood only as roughly marking two parties within the 
English Church, which had not yet formed themselves 
into distinct communions. As yet, it was wnly a few 
men on either side who made exertions and sacrifices 
for their belief. Ordin.ory people might have leanings 
one way or the other, Init they thought it belonged to 
the King to settle religious matters, and they ol>eyecl 
the laws on these subjects just as they would any 
other laws. ' 

4. The King's Marriages.—Anne Bolejm did 
not survive for many months the princess whom she 
had ousted. In May, i X36, her marriage with the King 
was declared iiull and void, and on a chatge, true or 
false, of unfaithfulness, she was beheaded, leaving one 
datighter, EUzabethy l^rn in 1533. The day after 
Anne's death, Henry married Jane Seymour^ the 
. daughter of a Wiltshire knight. She died the next 
year, shortly after the bi^ of her son Edward. 
Early in 1540 Ifenry took a fourth wife, sister 

of the Duke of Cleves. This match was thought about 
by his chief minister, nomas Cromwell^ who, bmg 
favourable to the R^ormation, wished the l^g to 
ally himself with the Protestant princes of Germany. 
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But unluckily Anne was not good looking, and Henry 
fodnd a pretext for having this marriage also declared 
null and void. Anne was well pensioned off, and 
spent the rest of her life in England ; while the King, 
without delay, married Haivardy niece of 

Thorny Howard^ Duke stood at the 

head of the party hostile to Orornw(&rsi^|d to the 
Reformers. She, being found to have misconducted 
herself, was beheaded, February la, 1542 ;«and the next 
year the King married his sixth and last wife, Katharine 
Parr^ widow of Lord Latimer, a discreet woman, who 
kept her place as Henry's Queen until his death. 

5. Administration of Cromwell.—Woltcy’s 
power passed to one who had been in his service, 
Thomas Cromwell, created successively Baron Crom- 
well and Earl of Essex, The King made him his 
vicegerent in ecclesiastical matters, and as during 
his administration all the monastic foundations were 
destroyed, he has been called “ ike Hammer of the 
Monks** This was not done all at once. First, in 
1556, the smaller monasteries were dissolved by Act 
of Parliament, and their revenues given to the King. 
The North-country people, who clung to the old ways, 
broke out into revolt at this : the Yorkshire rebellion,*^ 
led by a young barrister named Robert Aske, was 
quaintly called *'735^ Ptigrimage of Grace** After the 
resistance had been put down and ]nintshed, the de- 
stniction of tlie larger religious* houses soon followed, 
the abbots and priors being made to surrender them, as 
of freewill, to the King, and an Act being passed in 1539 
to confirm these and any future surrenders. MeanwhilCw 
famous relics and images and shrines were destroyed^ 
among them the rich shrine of St. ThOmas of Canter¬ 
bury, Henry proclaiming him to have been no saint, 
but a rebel and ^itor. Of the vast wealth thus 
thrown Into the King's hands, part went to fmoid new 
bishoprics and part to fortify the coast; but much 
more was spent in lavish grants to the oooitiers, whilst 
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maoy of the abbey churches and buildings were pulled 
down f#r the sake of their lead and stone. On his sSBe, 
the Pope» Paul IIL, issued in 1538 a Bull excommu¬ 
nicating and deposing Henry ; and CardhuU Reginald 
Pole, a gr^dson of Geome|J>^ke of Clarence, did his 
best to^stir up^fi^gigaMpplHsas well as English mal* 
contentshjMpitffer^tcfation by force of arms of the 
ecclesiastical matters. Pole himself kept 
the way abroad, hnlf he had friends and kinsfolk 
in England, and several persons suffered death on 
charges of treasonable correspondence with him. Chief 
among these were Henry Courletiay, Alarquess of Exeter, 
son of a daughter of Edward *1V., and suspected of 
plotting an insurrection in the West; Pole's elder 
l^rother, Lord Montagu, and, at a later time, his aged 
mother, AfargaAt, Countess of Salisbury, the last of the 
direct line of the Plantagenets. The descent of the 
Poles and Courtenays marked them out «s leaders 
of the old Vorkist party, which had formed hopes of 
setting Exeter on the throne. It must not be thought 
however that the Reformed doctrines were triumphant. 
Under the influence indeed of Cromwell and Cranmer, 
the King caused Articles of Religion, approaching 
.aomewhat to the Lutheran views, to be set forth ; 
translations of the Scri])tures, such as iiad hitherto been 
forbidden, were, to the great joy of the Reformers, 
not only tolerated, but published with the royal 
licence; an edition of * the Bible in English was pcc- 
pared and printed under the avowed patronage of 
Cromwell, and an order was issued that a copy of this 
version should be placed in every church for all men 
to read. But in 1539 the party opposed to the 
* Reformers, of irhich the leaders were the Ihske 
Norfolk and Stejf^n Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
obtained the passing of the Act of the ** Six Articles/' 
remembered by the Protestants under the name of 
" the whip vrith six strings," which restored many of 
the old doctrines, and forbade the marriage of priests. 
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CroiHwell's fiftvour was already Nvaning, and his down* 
fah was hastened by Henry's dissatisfaction wntfi Anne 
of Cleves. He w'as l>eheaded July 28, 1540, an Act 
of Parliament attainting him of treason and heresy 
having been i><asscd wiUiQut his being heard in his 
defence. Two days w as ipade of 

offenders of both parties—six clergyiii9nh|j|^e put to 
death at Sinithficld, three as traitors, for affifrhA^that 
the maniage with Katharine had been lawful; three ^ 
heretics, for preaching Put)>ef’s doctrines. After the 
fall of Cromwell, Gardiner and his })arty came more 
into power, though they were never able to over¬ 
throw Archbishop Craumcr, w'ho, os far as he durst, 
favoured the Reformers. The new doctrines were 
spreading fast, and ** in every alehouse and tavem,” 
as Henry complained, men wrangled over religious 
c|uestions. An Act was fxissed in 1545 forbidding 
the reading of the Bible by “ the lower sort ” of people 
—artificers, labourers, and the like ; and many of the 
translations and religious works of the Reformers 
were suppressed; although an English Litany, trans¬ 
lated perhaps by the King, and other prayers in the 
vulgar tongue, were ordered to be used. Of the 
Protestants put to death in this reign, one of the most * 
notable was Auw Ascue (daughter of Sir William 
Ascue), who was burned in Smithficld, in July, 1546. 

6. Wars with Scotland and France.—In 
1542 a war broke out with Scotland, whose King, 
fames K, being on the side of Rome, was not dis- 
])Osed towards alliance with his uncle Henry of Eng¬ 
land. A Scottish army crossed the Border, but whether 
from <lisaffection or from sudden panic, it fled beforJil 
a few hundreds of Englishmen at Saiis^ay Mass, lliis 
disgracok.broke the heart of James, who died not long 
afterwards, leaving as his successor an'infant daughter, 
Maty Stuati. Henry negotiated a marriage between 
the young Queen and his son Edward; but the treaty 
to that effect was soon broken off by the Scots, and 
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iieniy’s attempts to enforce its fulfilment by send&g 
his arn^ to ravage and burn their country only eet 
them the more against the proposed match. Edin¬ 
burgh itself was sacked and fired by the English under 
JSdward Seymour^ Sari o f Hertf ord^ brother of Queen 
Jane Seymour. intrigues in Scot¬ 

land, Henr^iifSIiiancewith Charles V., also entered 
un^MH^Rui France, and ])assing over to that country 
^11^^44, he .took Bouio^ne^ which it was afterwards 
agreed should be given b.ick at the end of eight years, 
upon payment of a sum of money, besitles the pension 
due by the.treaty of 1525. The Scots were include<] 
in this peace. • 

7. Death oi Heniy. —Henry, who in his later 
years had become unwieldy and infirm, and sudered 
great pain, died "Jan. 28, 1547. Not long before, the 
Duke of Norfolk and his son Ilmry IJmoardt Sari of 
Surrey^ who was famous for his poetical talen^ had been 
sent to the Tower under charges of treason, the sus¬ 
picion being that tliey meant to seize on the Regency 
after Henry’s ileath. Surrey was beheaded on the 19th 
Jan., and it is said that the day for Norfolk’s execution 
was fixed ; but as on that very morning the King died, 
^the sentence was not carried out, and the Duke re¬ 
mained in prison. It is supposed thaiSunoy owed his 
death to the Seymours, who had ri.>en into liigh favour 
with the King, and between whom and the Howards 
there was bitter jealousy. The Howards belonged to 
the old nobility, and leaned towards the old faith; the 
Seymours were " new men,” and well-disposed to the 
new doctrine.s. T'he Earl of Hertford was among the 
sixteen “ executors ” of King Henry’s will, to whom 
* the govemineu^ during the minority of his son was 
entrusted; for Parliament had given Henry, special 
powers with regard to the succession to his kingdom. 
In case Edward died childless, the Crown was settled 
by Act of Parliament on the Kings daughters, first on 
Maiy and her h^irs, then on Elizabeth and her heirs. 
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Alter them, Henry bequeathed il to the descendants 
ol his younger sister Mary. 

8. Defender of the Faith.—Henry was the first 

of our Kings who bore the title of ** D^endtr of iht 
Faith'' This he obtained in 1521 fix>m the Pope, 
1^0 X.f in return for Luther 

a Latin treatise on tlie Seivn he and 

his successors still kept it after they 

|)apal eyes at least, to deserve it 1 

9. Wales and Ireland. ^ In 1536 IVa/es was 
incorporated with England, and the English laws and 
liberties were granted to its inhabitants. Ireland^ where 
England had almost lost its authority, sucli as it was, 
was brought under a somewhat stronger rule ; and in 
154a it was raised to the dignity of a kiftgdom^ having 
been hitherto styled only a lordships 

10. The Navy. — Henry VIII. followed the 
example of his father in paying great attention to the 
navy. He constituted the Admiralty and Navy Office, 
and incorporated the Trinity Ilouse^ a guild for the 
promotion of commerce and navigation, which was 
empowered to make laws for the shipping; he also 
established dockyards at Deptford, VVoohvich, and 
Portsmouth. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

EDWARD VL 

luhoard VJ j ruU of the ProUdor Somerset (1)— behead^ 
ing of S^mour y fall and beheading of Somerset (2)if 
—/ 4 ^/ImAp Northumberland s death of the King; 

altin^ion of ike suecession (3)—/A# BformaHon (4). 

a 

1. Edward VI., 1547-*553*—The directioDS of 
Henry's wUl were at once infringed, the Mari if Hert'- 
ford prevailing on his fellow-executors to make him 
Protector and governor of the young King his nephew, 
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and thus to place him at the head of the State, 
alchough«under the will they had equal powers, in 
accordi^ce, it was said, with the late King’s intentions, 
lie was also createil of Somerset Ambitious 

aud greedy of riches, thej^otgctor yet really sought 
the welfM of won die love of the 

common*p^pM^^wnom he had kindly feelings. 

soldier, and in tiic first year of his 
^d^ne a savage attack upon Scotland, in 

iiopes of enforcing the marriage treaty; his vietdry 
at Ptnlde^ near Musselburgh (September lo, 1547), 
strengthened.his influence at home, although he did 
not bring back the young Qucen,*who in the course of 
the next year was sent into France as the betrothed 
of tlie Dauphin, afterwards King Fraficis //. In 
religiups matters "Somerset gave his sujiport to the 
advanced Reformers, who had hitherto been kept 
down ; and when Parliament met, the Six Articles ” 
and the statutes against the Lollards were repealed, 
as well as Henry’s harsh enactments concerning treason. 
All the remaining chantries (where masses were said 
fur the souls of {larticular persons) and colleges, saving 
only the cathedral chapters, the colleges in the Uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the colleges 
of Winchester and Eton, were suppressed, and their 
property made over to the Crown. The King, who 
was only .ten years old when he came to the throne, 
being brought up by met! of strong Protestant views, 
naturally held their opinions ; and in piety and religious 
zeal he was beyond his years. Hugh Latimer^ the most 
outspoken of the Reformed preachers, the most fear¬ 
less rebuker of iniquity in high places, had a pulpit 
elected for him iit the King’s garden, where young 
Edward would sit and listen to sermons an hour-long. 
The boy received‘an excellent education, and being 
intelligent, quick, and thoughtful, he made great pro¬ 
gress. Even befewe he was eight years old he had 
written Latin letters to his father. 
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a. Pall of Somerset.—^The first enemy Somerset 
fiad to deal with was his own brother, Thttrios, Lord 
Seymour of Sudelty^ Hi^h Admiral of JStigland^ an 
ambitious and unprincipled man, who had married 
the widowed Queen Katharine Parr. Aiming at sup« 
planting the Protectol7%4RlmiM^^ destroyed by 
a bill of attainder, without Wingifcliai Jn h is own 
defence, and was beheaded March ao, i^^fiji^itCrhat 
Seymour had been plotting to upset the govemrfhft;^. 
by force is likely enough; but, ruthless as the age was, 
there were yet many who thought it a horrible thing 
for one brother to send another to the block. Somer¬ 
set's mle did not last much longer, his government 
proving a failure both at home and abroad. His 
predecessors in authority had left him a difficult task. 
To meet the expenses of the govei'nment the coinage 
had been depredated. Prices had in consequence 
risen ; while, the demand for labour having fallen off, 
wages had not risen in pro}>ortion. Large sheep-farms 
had been found to pay better than tillage-farms; 
and though in tlie long run it was best that the land 
should be employed to tlie most profit, at the time 
the change caused great distress. Tenants am! 
labourers were turned away, villages were pulled down 
—where once many had found homes and work, there 
was ** now but a shepherd and his dog.” The new 
owners—K:ourtier nobles, or wealtliy traders and graziers 
—were stricter landlords than the old monks and 
nobles; and wherever they could, they enclosed the 
extensive waste and common lands on which the 
poor had partly found their livelihood. (Jnemplm^ 
labourers and dispossessed squatters turned beg^^ 
or thieves, and it was in vain that^law after law was 
(massed against vagrsmts. The peasantry had thus 
many grievances, which in some parts diey charged 
upon the change of religion. There were soon dis¬ 
turbances in man^ quarters. The common people of 
the West rose in arms to demand the restoration 
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of the nia.ss, which had given place to the English 
i^rayer-bo^lc; the Norfolk men, headed hy I^ohertKet, 
a tanner by tr^e, but lord of three manors, broke out 
insurrection against the landowners who were 
eacLosing commons and turnn^^rable land into pas< 
ture. Tlye Noriol|^palpi|Btf^Ris quelled, not without 
a sharp strupi^tf^by John DudUy^ Earl of Warwick^ 
at tjMfffloof a force partly made up of German 
rfiiifCe^ries. AVith these Norfolk insurgents the }^ro> 
lector had at fnst somewhat sympathised, and it was 
charged against him that by having appointed com¬ 
missioners to* remove illegal enclosures, he had en¬ 
couraged the peasantry to revolf. Moreover he was 
harsh to the young King, and haughty to the nobles. 
“ Of late," one of his friends wrote to liim plainly, 
^^your Grace is gro^ into ^at choleric fashions, when¬ 
soever you are contraried m that which you have con¬ 
ceived in your head." His administration was waste¬ 
ful ; he had made a vast fortune out of the Church 
property, and had given offence by building for himself 
a splendid palace (on the site of which stands the 
present Somerset Honse)^ pulling down churches and 
the cloister of St. Paul's to supply materials or to make 
room. The Earl of Warwick and many other lords of 
the Council joining together to get rid of him, he was 
in 1549 deposed from the Protectorate, and heavily 
fined. One of the faults alleged against him was 
having left in a defenceless state Boulogne, which was 
now threatened by the P'rcnch ; and, the country being 
unprepared to cany on a w'ar for it, hi.s successors in 
the government were obliged to give it back, though 
they received in compensation only a fifth of the 
Slim promised to fleniy VIII., and virtually surren¬ 
dered the annual pension. But to the last Somer¬ 
set was beloved, especially as the administration 
of his successors proved worse than his had been 
and when, in i 553 > he was beheaded on a cliaqgc of 
conspiring against bis rival, Warwick^ now Duke of 
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Northumberland^ and two others of the Council^ great 
'was the sorrow for him. 

3. The Duke of Northumberland.—The Duke 
of Northumberland, who took the management of 
affairs after SomersetVftdj^ was the son of that Dudley 
who had been the 

shown a vigour in putting down the^Wlwfglk rebellion, 
which, in the eyes of all who feared a genSfti|,tCjlsa>nt 
insurrection, contrasted favourably with the waif^Sffag. 
policy of Somerset. As for reli^on, he appears in 
reality to have had none, but it suited him to set tip 
for a thorough-going Protestant, and he was in conse¬ 
quence the idol of Sbme of the more eager members 
of that party, although his government was tyrannical, 
and the people detested him. In 1553 the young 
King, who took much interest in'public affairs, and 
whose coming of age was looked forward to with great 
hopes, ^11 dangerously ill. Northumberland foresaw 
that if Katharine of Aragon's daughter, the Lady 
Mary^ who altogether disapproved of the doings of 
her brother's ministers in religious matters, came to 
the throne, his power would be at an end. He there¬ 
fore persuaded the dying boy to alter the succession— 
a thing which the King had no right to do without 
authority from Parliament—^by shutting out his sisters, 
and settling the crown on his cousin Lady Jane Grty^ 
daughter of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, and grand¬ 
daughter of Charles Brandoh and Mary, daughto* of 
Henry VIL Edward was led to this by the fear that 
the Reformed faith would suffer if his sister Mary 
reigned; Northumberland's motive was the hop^of 
setting OIK the throne his fourth son, lAfrd Gulled 
Dudley^ whom he had just mamid to Lady Jan& 
With'^alL hb father’s wilfulness, the youthful King over¬ 
bore the legal objections of the judges; and by his 
entreaties he won the consent of Archbishop Craxuner. 
Shortly after, Edward died at Greenwich, July 6, his 
last pmyer being that England might be def^ended from 
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**papistry." The common belief was that Northumbei'^ 
land had hastened his end by poison, but of this there 
is no sufficient proof. 

4. The Reformation.—The Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion made rapid prog ress towns, 

especially .in thosj^jMMIlPHPamt; but the country 
district8weEp|ffl0f^ in accepting it, and the govem- 
mentjpgjWeait on both further and faster than suited 
0 ti^msLss of the nation. Somerset early issued in¬ 
junctions to put away the pictures and images in the 
churches; and the overthrow of crucifixes, the white¬ 
washing of walls once adorned with paintings, and the 
destruction of stained glass, brou^it the change before 
the eyes of the simplest and most ignorant. GartUner^ 
who gave offence by opposing ^mer.set*s religious 
inea.suFes, JidmundlB&nnery Bis/top of I^dorty and other 
bishops who would not go all lengths with the party 
in power, were sent to prison; and Northumberland 
filled their sees with Protestants, Nicholas Eidley^ 
one of the ablest of the Reforming clergy, succeed¬ 
ing Bonner in I^ndon. Out of the college and 
chantry property King Edward endowed grammar- 
schools at Shrewsbury^ Birmingham^ Macclesfield^ and 
other places; but great part of the wealth gained 
by stripping the churches of their plate, and suppress¬ 
ing and diminishing the possessions of bishoprics, 
went into the hands of the men in power and their 
friends, to whom the ReYormation was dear chiefly 
for the sake of the plunder. Bishop Ridl^, preach¬ 
ing before Edward at Whitehall, took occasion to 
speak of the distressed condition of the London 
poor; upon which the young King, sending for the 
Bishop, asked his tdvice as to what should be done. 
Ridley suggested consulting the corporation of the 
City, whose conduct in founding hospitals and schools 
already formed an honourable contrast to that of the 
government. The result was that the old house of 
the Grey Friars was chartered by the King as Chrises 
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Hospital (coiniiiuikiy called the Jilufcoat School ); the 
'Hospitals of St Barthohmrtv and St, Thomas were 
re-founded and re-endowed ; and the King made over 
the royal house of Brideivcll for a workhouse. 'I'he 
Prayer-book of Kngland was com¬ 

piled in this reign byAf 6 S 5 |llWpi^Jra^ . who took 
the old Latin services for his grouncWH^t^The first 
complete Prayer-book was set forth in 154^?^R? ^an y 
changes were made in 1552 under the influenc?^fr» 
the foreign Reformers; an<i Acts for the “ Uniformity 
of Service " forbade the use of any other religious 
rites. Cranmer also put forth forty-two Articles of 
Be/ijifony which at a later time were cut down to thirty- 
nine, and underwent some other changes. The I^ady 
Mary firmly refused to have the new service used 
in her house, although, after the* fall of Somerset, 
attempts were made to constrain her to conform. 

“ Ratlier than she will agree to use any other service 
than was used at the death of the late King her 
father,” was the report brouglit back by those who 
were sent to overcome her opposition, “she would 
lay her head on a block and suffer death.” Ridley 
tried his powers of argument in vain —“ I cannot tell 
what you call God’s word,” said Mary. “That is 
not God’s word now which was God’s word in my 
father’s time.” Tolerance was not in those days 
looked upon as a virtue, even by Reformers. A 
iriend of Anne Ascue, Joan Bocher by name, who 
held opinions condemned by both of the two great 
religious parties, was in 1550 burned at the stake. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Mmy; Grey (i )—the Spanish marriage; 

lMf 0 flill^msrirrectifin; beheading of Lady Jane; re- 
^^f^liation with Rome (2)— persecution (f the Pro¬ 
testants (3)— loss of Calais; death of Mary (4). 

I. Mary, .1553-1558. Lady Jane Grey.—It 

had been intended to keep Edward's death a secret 
until the I-adics Maty tixsA Iilizabeth had been secured; 
but Mary had friends who gave her warning, and she 
at once made her* escape into Norfolk. Her inno¬ 
cent rival, Jane Grey, was but sixteen, beautiful, ac¬ 
complished, learned, and firm in the Keforniad faith. 
Jane had known nothing of her fiither-in law's ambitious 
schemes, and when he and four other lords came to 
her at Sion House, and knelt before her as their Queen, 
she received their information with amazement and 
dismay. On the loth July she was proclaimed ; but 
her reign only lasted nine days. I’he nation was 
unanimous in regarding Mary as tlic rightful heir, and 
thousands gathered round her. No voice was raised 
to cheer the Duke as he rode out of the city at the 
head of his troo[>s to advance against Mary's forces. • 
“ 'Phe people press to see us,” he gloomily observed, 
'*but not one sayeth God speed us.’* Maxy was 
proclaimed in London amid general rejoicing on the 
19th July, after which, Northumberland, losing heart 
on finding his nsen fall away, himself {jroclaimed 
her in Cambridge, throwing his cap into the aU as a 
signal for applause, while tears of mortification w'ere 
seen running down his cheeks. Not a blow being 
struck for Jane, Maxy entered London in triumph at 
the bead of her friends. Her first act was to set free 
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the Duke of Norfolk, Bishop Gardiner, and other 
state prisoners. 'I’he Duke of Nortlmmberlawjd, whosfe 
ambition had thus been baffled, was tried and 
beheaded, and, to the dismay of the Reformers, died 
declaring that he ha^Lgfj^rued to the ancient faith. 
Simon Jienard, the V., whom 

Mary chiefly consulted, urged and her 

husband should also die, but the QucenTB^%i g»w as 
pitiful, and they were only kept prisoners 
Tower. 

2, The Spanish Marriage.—Unfortunately for 
her popularity, Mary was sincerely tic voted to the 
Church of Home. Vhe nation indeeil, di.sgusted with 
the Reforming statesmen of the last reign, was by no 
means Protestant at heart, except in London and the 
large towns. 'I1ie dei)rived bishops were rcstoreti, 
iiardiner was made Chancellor, the foreign preachers 
were ortlerod out of the country, Cranmer and Latimer 
were sent to the 'Fower, and the mass was said as 
of old. When Parliament met, all laws concerning 
religion passed in the last reign were rej^ealed, and 
it was enacted that divine service was to be per¬ 
formed as in the last year of Henry VTII. But Mary 
wanted more than thi.s; and whereas her pe'>ple noshed 
her to m.arr)' some Knglish nobleman, Edward 
Courtenay^ Earl of />a*ofty a great-grandson of Edward 
IV., being especially thought of, she had made up her 
mind to take the Emperor'.s son, Philip of Spain^ fo? 
her husband. Every' one agreed in disapproving of 
her choice. The heir of a foreign kingdom would 
have other interests than those of England to look 
and men feared lest the country should become a 
province of Spain. “ The Spaniaifis,” murmured the 
people, were coming into the realm with harness and 
hand-guns. This realm should be brought to bondage 
by them as it was never afore.** To hinder the 
marriage, Sir TM&mns Wyaft raised a formidable insur¬ 
rection among the Kentishmen, who marched upon 
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I^ndon with the intention of sci/.ing upon the Queen. 
Mdry raUied the wavering I.oncloners to her cause-^ 
unless her marriage, she said, was approved by Lords 
and Commons in Parliament, she would never marry. 
“ Wherefore stand fast these rebels, your 

enemies .and min^l«iiaSMi^ffnot, for I assure you I 
fear thcn^^pillfngat all.*' I'he next morning more 
t ha^< rggSrooinen had enrolled themselves to protect 
^Mll^ity. Wyatt's army fell off as he advanced ; and 
though he made his way into London, no one joined 
him, and at Temple Bar he gave himself up. I'he 
first to suffer for tliis rebellion were two captives who 
had had no part in it. Mary, t)eing persuaded that 
her former lenity had encouraged rebellion, ordered 
the execution of l^dy Jane and her young husband 
Guilfbrd Dudley, ^'ho were accordingly beheaded Feb. 

' 11554- Jane, her faith unshaken by the priest whom 
the Queen sent to convert her, died with gefitle fuin- 
ness. With more justice, Wyatt, as well as the Duke of 
Suffolk, w'ho had been concerned in a similar attempt 
at insurrection, were put to death, and many other rebels 
shared their fate. The real design of the conspirators, 
it was believed, had been to raise to the throne the 
Lady Elizabeth with Courtenay as her husband; both 
therefore were sent to the Tower. Kenard, truly 
considering Elizabeth to be a dangerous rival, urged 
that she should be put to deatli; but as there was no 
evidence against her, 8 h 6 was only placed for a time 
in ward at Woodstock. Courtenay was afterwards 
ordered abroad, and died in Italy. Philip of Spain 
came over in July, and the marriage took place. 
Nature and education had made him stiff xmd un¬ 
gracious; but h(^ tried hard to be conciliatory, re¬ 
questing his attendants, on his arrival, to cc^orm 
to the manners of the country, and setting the 
example by drinking off a tankard of ale. He was 
called King of England so long as the Queen lived; 
but, to the great vexation of himself and his wife, 
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Parliament would not consent that he should be 
dfowned, or that he should succeed Mary if «6he died 
childless, lire next step after the marriage was to 
bring about a reconciliation with Rome. On the 
30th Novetiiber, 155^^^ Lords and Commons met 
at WhitehaH, went on were absolved, 

together witli the whole realm, from hSfe^ ^id schism, 
by Cardinal Reginald Pole, who had comeOii3et|R^e 
Pope's Legate. Yet the triumph was not so compHScb 
as it seemed. The lA>lIard statutes indeed were 
revived, the statutes against the supremacy of the See 
of Rome were swept away; but the Pope had to 
consent that the holders of lands and goods taken 
from the Church should remain in possession. Mary, 
more zealous than her subjects, restored the Church 
revenues which were in the hands 01 the Crown, and 
rc established some of the old religious houses. 

3. The Persecution.-—The statutes against here¬ 
tics were not revived for nothing. The fire was first 
kindled for Jb/tn Rogers^ a canon of St Paul's, who 
had worked upon the translation of the Bible; and, 
by the end of the rdgn, two hundred persona or 
more, men and women, had died at the stake. In 
justice, it must be said that most men then believed 
it right to punish erroneous opinions—a belief which 
the Roman Catholics had the opportunity of fully 
carrying out The people, sickened by die whole¬ 
sale slaughter, and touched by the courage of the 
sufferers, were more won to the Protestant cause by 
these spectacles than by any arguments. It had 
been thought by many that the men of the new 
trines had no sincere belief; but proving staunch w 
trial, they called fotlh a burst of kdmuution; while 
Mary has come down to posterity with the epithet of 
“ bloody" fixed upon .her. The same fearful word 
cleaves to Bishop Bonner, to whose lot it fell to 
try and condemn a large number 4 f the victims — 
a task for which he seems in truth to have had no 
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great liking. Jofin Hwpery late Bishop of Gloucest^ 
and Woi^ester, was burned in his episcopal city ol 
Gloucester. On the same day was burned R^wlMd 
Taylor^ the pirah priest of Hadleigh, whose tender 
parting with his w ife an^ dMMlbters drew tears from 
the sheriff an^jl^flifWvoguarded him. Ridley, 
late J^thoagidre^don, who had preached in defence 
of Jj’f rJBBy Jane's claim to the crown, and the aged 
4 Sltimer, b^nd to one stake, were burned togetho at 
Oxford, Oct x6, 1555. **Beof good comfort Mainer 
Ridley,** said Latimer, as the Amt lighted faggot was 
laid at his companion's feet, ** and play the man. We 
shall this day light such a candle, by God's grace, in 
England, as 1 trust shall never be put out’* Cranmer, 
of less firm moulc^than the others, recanted; this 
humiliation did not save his life. Being brought to 
the stake, he abjured his recantation, and, as an evi¬ 
dence of repentance, thrust the hand that had written 
it first into the flame, crying, **This hand hath 
offended. ** These were Ica^g men, but among the 
laity the persecution did not strike high, labourers, 
artisans, tradesmen, private gentlemen at the most, 
being the usual victims. 

4. Loss of Calais.—^The marriage of Philip and 
Mary was unhappy. They were childless, and 
though Mary doted on her husband, he did not care 
for her; she was a small, haggard, sickly woman, eleven * 
years o 4 der than himsdi; and he had raamcd her 
only to suit his father’s poli<7. England, where he 
was regarded with suspicion and hatr^ offered him 
no attractions; and when he left it to become, hy the 
aMication <Mf his fiither, sovereign of the Nethexunds 
and King of Spain? he had little inducement to return. 
After this he only, came over once for a few inbnths 
to urge the Queen to join him in war against France; 
she consented, and me result was disastxoixi. The 
government had neglected to repair die dcienoet of 
Calais, or to keep a sufficient garrison in it; and In 

2 
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January 1558 it was taken by the French. It was no 
r&l loss ; but it was a terrible blow to pride, 

and the Queen is reported to have said, *‘When I 
die, Calais will be found written on my heart.” The 
unfortunate Mary, negleF*nl by her husband, broken 
down in health, andntvni^ love, of her 

people, died November 17, 1558. CaruAQj.Pole, who 
had succeeded Cranmer in the archbishopriSSic^trAn- 
terbuiy, survived the Queen only twenty-two hoUTs.- 
From that time the power of Rome in England was 
at an end. * 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

ELIZABETH. 

EHaabeth (1 )—the Kcfonned Church; Roman Catholics 
atui Puritans; Ireland {2)—Jl^lit of the Queen of 
Scots to England; her capthnSy and execution (3) — 
the struggle with Spainj Sir Philip Sidney; naval 
adventurers; Walter Ralegh; Francis Drahe; defeat 
of the Armada (4 )—the Earl of Essex; rebellion of 
Tyrone (5 )—monthlies ( 6 )’^eaih of Elisaheth (7)— 
East India Company (8), 

1. Elizabeth, Z558'X6o3.—iS'//WrM was welcomed 
by all when, in her twenty-sixth year, she succeeded 
to the crown. She had conformed first to the religion 
of Edward VI., and th^ though unwillingly, to th^of 
Mary, and her own opinions were vague; but it M>n 
appeared that she intended to support a moderate 
Reformation, although Philip of Spain, not long after 
her accession, offert^ her his hand on conditioo that 
she would pr^ess and u|)hold his creed. After some 
delay she refused him, as in the end she did every one 
of her suitors, although she gave hopes to many, and 
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was earnestly pressed by Parliament to marry. Site 
loved country, although she had inherited htr 
father's imperious and demotic nature; her chief faults 
as a ruler were irresolution and want of openness; 
her private weaknesses—vanity and a love of 
flattery—might^JlHiis^wrRr the ridicule of her 
enemies^tej^^lfleydid not prevent her from being a 
gr^jrt tjgiffeign. She had the art of choosing sagacious 
gtmscrs, and to the wise counsels of her chief minister, 
William Cecilf afterwards Ifaron Btirghley and I-^rd 
High Treasurer^ much of the success of her reign is 
to be attribitted. Sir Framis Walsitigkam^ and Robert 
Cecily second son of Lord Burgh Icy, and afterwards 
created Earl of Salisbury^ are also notable among 
her advisers. She had also favourites, often clevci 
men, but owing* their influence to their courtierlike 
qii.^lities, their accomplishments, their good mien, 
and their professed devotion to her. Sometimes 
these men had considenable power, but none ever 
gained complete mastery over her. Foremost among 
them was the handsome, polished, but worthless lAfrii 
Robert Dudley^ younger son of the late Duke of 
Northumberland, and created Earl of Leicester He 
was unpopular, and evil tales were told of him; b*Jt 
he won the Queen's liking, though he failed to obtain 
her hand. KHzabeth loved pomp and show, and to 
be surrounded by a gallant train of nobles and 
gentlemen vying for her* favour. It was the feshion to 
address extravagant compliments to sovereigns and 
to ladies; and thus the Queen received a double 
portion of flattery. But her fearless spirit, her ro^al 
bearing, her shrewd and ready wit, won genuine 
‘admiration from fhe great mass of her sobjects. 

s. Religious Affairs.—In religion RUsabeth's 
plan was to hold'a middle course, and so to shape the 
Chufdi that it should content moderate men of both 
parties. But witling or unvnlHng, all must accept htsr 
83fstem; for to her, as to most statesmen, it seemed 
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necessary that the nation should be, outwardly at 
least, united in religion. On this plan, the ]l^efonned 
Church of England was now established, and the 
supremacy of the Crown was restored by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, th^gh ElizahJ^ would not take the title of 
Head of the Churchr*^^">*-^r**^y^ Mar/s bishops 
were deprived for refusing to take of st^re- 

maty, which declared the Queen to 
governor **aa well in all spiritual and ecclesiiStiw' 
things or causes'as temporal; ” and Bonner was im¬ 
prisoned for the rest of his days. Towards the end 
of ¥559 McUthew Parser^ a learned and prudent man, 
was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
second Prayer-book of Edward, with some alterations 
intended to suit those who leaned to the old views, 
was restored; and a new Act of Uniformity forbade 
the use by a minister of any other services, and im¬ 
posed a *506 on those who absented themselves from 
^UTch. This bore heavily on the Roman Catholics, 
of whom many withdrew beyond sea, and became 
a source of danger to Elizabeth; while those who 
remained at home were harassed and persecuted 
under laws of increasing severity. Elizabeth's deter¬ 
mination to make all her subjects confonn to the rites 
she established was resisted, not only by the Roman 
Cathcrtics, but by the extreme Protestants or ** JPmri- 
tams^ as they came to be nicknamed, from their 
desiring a simpler and furer form of worship^that 
is to say, one which stiould have leas in ccuxunon 
with that of Rome. These men had to a great extent 
learned thdr opinions from the followers of the Pnpch 
reformer Cnivmy under whose influence G^bva 
had become a model Puritan State. Even under 
Edwaad the Refonnation had not gone frur enough 
for them, still less umter the Queen, who retained 
oeiemonfes and practices which to tlieir minds 
favoured of superstition. Thus, for exampl^ riiey 
ahjected vehemently lo the white surplice which all 
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ministers were ordered to wear when saying putflic 
prayers^ After a time uniformity in the Chuxch 
services was strictly enforced, thirty-seven London 
cierg>Tuen at once being susj'Nsnded from their ministry 
for refusing compliance. The* non-conformist clergy 
and their fnendO]i|iiEtehj!SS*^K^(>ld^ religious meet¬ 
ings of thejB^^wnTwhich were put down as offences 
law. The great botiy of the Puritans 
Mr^ever did .not wish to leave the Church, although 
they strove to mould it to their ovim views, and even 
to alter its government; for many of them were 
beginning to disapprove of episcopacy^ that is, govern¬ 
ment by bishops. There sprang up also in the latter 
part of the reign a sect afterwards famous under the 
name of Independents^ which avowedly sc[>arated from 
the established •Church. The chief instrument em¬ 
ployed to force the I'^uritans into conformity was 
the Hif^h Commission Court, appointed by* KUzabeth 
under the powers of the Act of Supremacy, to intjuire 
into and punish by spiritual censure, deprivation, fine, 
and imprisonment, heresies, schisms, absence from 
church, and such like offences. Troublesome as the 
Puritans were to Klizabeth, they were staunch in 
their loyalty; for it was no time for any Protestant 
to be disloyal, when the old faitli and the reformed 
were stniggling for life or death throughout Europe, 
and Philip, the mightiest prince of the age, was on 
the side of Rome. P>lizabeth became, more by foite 
of circumstances than by her own wish, the hope of the 
Reformed communions, and the Puritaiis forgave her 
their own wrongs in consideration of the help she doled 
out to their Protestant brethren in France, Scotland, 
and the NetheiAands. One incident shows what the 
Puritan mettle was. In 1579 Elizabeth profjpssed to 
to be about to many Francis, the young Duke op 
Anjou, brother to the French King. This pr!0|K>8ed 
French fnarriage was as unpopulv as her sister's 
Spanish fnairiage bad been. A Puritan lawyer, John 
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SkUbbs, wrote a pamphlet against it, so out5i>oketi 
that Elizabeth had the author and the l>ookseller 
tried as slirrers-up of sedition, and punished by having 
their right hands stnick oflf. When his sentence 
was executed, Stulib s; wit h unalterable loyalty, waved 
his hat with his rcnialffh|i«»;«edLs^ cried, **(iod 
save the Queen I ” In Ifrla/>d the Churtei^aigs reformed 
as in England, but there in its new shapoi^M^ok 
no root, even the settlers of the the Knglftiw 

district, being little inclined towards it, and scarcely 
any trouble being bestowed upon winning them over 
otherwise than by force of law. 

3. Mary Stuart.-^-The person generally looked 
upon as Elizabeth's heir was Mary S/uar/f Queen of 
Scots and widow of Francis II., K.ing of France. 
Though left out of Henry the Eighth’s will (which 
however some believed not to have been signed with 
the KLing'c own hand, and therefore to be worthless), 
she was the nearest heir, being the gran<ldaughter of his 
elder sister Margaret. Some of the Roman Catholics 
regarded her as rightful Queen of England already, 
and she, when in France, had taken that title. The 
Scots were mainly Protestants of Calvings school; 
but Mary was herself a Roman Catholic, and as 
the hopes of the English Roman Catholics were 
fixed upon her, she was a formidable rival to Eliza¬ 
beth. She was one of the most fascinating of women, 
and in cleverness and craft she matched Eliza¬ 
beth, but was inferior to her in caution and self- 
control. By her folly, if by nothing worse, she laid 
herself open to accusations of great crimes, 
account of which the Scottish lords forced her^o 
resign her crown to her infant son Jamts VT.^ in 
the miirder of whose father, Henry Stuart^ Lord 
Damley^ she was believed to have been an accomplice. 
They placed her in captivity, from which she escaped, 
and Dying to England, tlirew herself on Elisab^'s 
protection. May 16, 1568. But, contrary to her 
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expectation, the English government detained hefr 
as a stat# prisoner, in which position she became {ft 
dangerous to Elizabeth as Elizabeth had once been 
to her omi sister. Round the beautiful captive 
gathered a succession of q^asijfacies iigainst Eliza¬ 
beth, formed by R^lttM»« 3 ifi^icswho looked to Spain 
for \i^^^Tbi 0 mrPercy and Charles NeiiUe^ Earls oj 
Nortkf*pJS 0 PIand and Westmoreland^ raised a Roman 
rebellion in the North, where men still clung 
to the old faith. It was quickly crushed, and puniahed 
with extreme severity. Plans w'crc formed for marrying 
Mary to the chief nobleman in England, the Duke oj 
Norfolk (son of the poet Surrey), anti restoring the 
Roman Catholic religion by the help of a Sfianish 
army. 'I’he plot being discovered, the Duke was be¬ 
headed, June 2, 1^72, Pope Plus Kin 1570 published 
a bull absolving Elizabelh’.s subjects from their allegi¬ 
ance, which in the end did more harm to tin? Pojic's 
friends than to the Queen. All hope of reconciliation 
between the English government and Rome having 
died out, the Roman Catholics generally ceased to attend 
the Reformed services, and became distinctly marked 
off as a separate religious body. Seminary priests 
(that is, priests from colleges established abroad for 
English Roman Catholics) and Jesuits poured into the 
kingdom, not only to keep up the rites of their Church, 
but, as was generally believed^ to stir up their disciples 
against the Queen. The Jesuits w'cre the members of* 
the “ Company of Jesusp a new religious order devoted 
to the service of the Pope; and their zeal and energy 
everywhere inspired the members of their Church with 
fresh life. Many of these missionaries were put to 
die death of traitors. Often before being brought to 
trial, they were tortured for the purpose of wringing 
information from 'them; for though torture to extort 
evidence was never recognized by law, it had never* 
theless began to be employed in the fifteenth century, 
and was in Sequent use under the Tudors, the Pni^ 
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Council claiming a right to inflict it when it waa 
thought that informarioD of importance to the govem> 
ment might be thereby obtained. In the seventeenth 
century the judges declared torture to be altogether 
illegal. There were ccmstant plots and rumours of 
plots to kill Flir'-hfTfy^iwho had a 
majority in the House of ComnidhsiM^^m which 
Roman Catholics were kept out by of 

supremacy exacted from the members^ begamtO xjaV 
for the death of Mary. After she had been about 
nineteen years a captive, a plot, with which the 
watchful Secretary of State, Walsingham, became, 
by means of spies- and intercepted letters, early 
acquainted, was formed by Anfhony Babinf^on and 
many other young Roman Catholics against Eliza¬ 
beth's life. A statute passed in 1585 had specially 
provided against plots made by or on behalf of 
any penon claiming the crown, and had prescribed 
a mode of trial l>ef6re a commission of peers, privy 
councillors, and judges. Mary was now charged with 
being accessory to Babington's plot, and was accord- 
ingly put on her trial before such a commission. She 
was found guilty, and was beheaded Feb. 8, 1587, in 
the hall of Fotheringhay Castle. In the preceding year 
she had sent word to Philip that she had bequeathed 
her prospective rights upon England to him, having 
set aside her son as being a Protestant 
4. The Straggle with Spain.—In her dealings 
with foreign powers, Elisabeth was vacillating and 
faithless; but capricious as het conduct often seemed, 
she was constant in her purpose of maintainirw her 
independence and of avoiding open war. Phili^ad 
at first striven to keep on good terms with her, but the 
Queen being gradually drawn on by her more Protes¬ 
tant ministers and subject^ Spain and England entered 
upon a course of btekeri^, and underhand acts of 
hostility: Elizabeth from time to time aiding Philip's 
revolted subjects, the Protestants of the Netherlands; 
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Philip encouraging the malcontents both in KngUufd 
and Ireland, and planning an invasion which w&s 
constantly deferred At last, in X5S5, the Queen, 
having openly allied herself with the people of the 
Netherlands, who had formed^hemselves into the 
commonweailth i^mfinces^ sent out to 

their aiaaji^riSgc^^ition, commanded by the Earl of 
Leicw^^ZSrThis expedition did not effect anything; 
^aNHshgagement before Zutphen is memorable, because 
it cost the life of Sir PhUtp Sidney^ who for his talents 
and his virtues was the darling of the nation. It is 
told of him that having left the field with what proved 
a mortal wound, he asked for sofne drink. But as he 
lifted the bottle to his lips, he saw a dying soldier, 
who was being carried by, glance wistfully at it. Sidney 
gave^it to him untasted, saying, " 'fhy necessity is yet 
greater than mine." The strife with Spain was in 
great measure fomented and kept up by a set of men 
much of the stamp of the old Vikings, a passion for 
maritime adventure having taken possession of Eng¬ 
land. Martin Frobisher and John Davis have 1 ^ 
their names to tlie Straits which they discovered 
while seeking for the Kortli-West passage—that is, a 
passage to Asia round the northern coast of America. 
/ohn Hawkins^ of Plymouth, was one of the first 
Engtishm«i who engaged in the negro-slave trade, in 
which so little shame was seen that the Queen granted, 
him a Moor os his invest in memory of it, and herself 
shared in the prohta Philip however was aggrieved 
thereby, for Hawkins sold his slaves to the Spanish- 
American colonies, where the importation of negroes 
was illegal. Sir Walter Ralegky of Devonshire, one of 
Elizabeth's ftivouiltes, attempted, though without per¬ 
manent success, to plant on the coasts of North America 
a colony which EHzabeth named Virginia^ in honour 
of herself^ Che Virgin Queen and by his colonists 
the praedee of smoking tobacco was introduced into 
Engknd. To Ralegh, according to the common tale, 
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belongs the credit of having first brought into Ireland 
t^e potato, a native production of Araerioa. Most 
famous of all is Francis Drake^ also a Devonshire 
man by birth, who started in life as an apprentice in 

sailed in one voyageroBSiff the In ^n earlier 

expedition he had descried froinHii ^ sthmus of 
Panama tlie Pacific Ocean, as yet unknoM^iil^ the 
Knglish, and falling on his knees, had prayeoS^, 
** life and leave X)nce to sail an English ship in those 
seas.’* Though he started on his great voyage with 
five small vessels, he came home with only one, hut 
that one was heavy laden with gold and jewels, the 
plunder of Spanish towns and ships. The Queen 
herself, regardless of the just complaints of Spain, 
partook of a banquet on board Drake’s ship, and 
there knighted the bold adventurer. Drake and most 
of his fcMows were a strange mixture of explorer, pirate, 
and knight-errant; Spain was the foe of their religion, 
and the cnielties oAen inflicted upon English Protes¬ 
tants on Spanish soil served as some excuse for the 
lawless doings of the rovers. To spoil and burn the 
Spanish towns in the New World, to waylay and 
capture the gold and silver laden ships that sailed 
to Spain, were at once profitable and, in their eyes, 
virtuous acts. Even after the Queen had sent troops 
into the Netherlands, she still hung back from en¬ 
gaging vigorously in war; but the adventurers whose 
exploits she sanctioned or winked at had no such 
hesitation. Drake, in retaliation for a recent seizure 
by the Spaniards of English ships and sailors, pan¬ 
dered Vigo, and passing on to the West Indies, 
stormed and put to ransom dfe towns of San 
Donikigo and Cartagena. In 1587, when Philip was 
about to invade England, D^e, with six of the 
Queen’s ships and twenty-four privateers, entered 
the harbours of Cadis and ConiAa, and destroyed 
the shi|>s and great part of the stores there; in his 
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own phrase, he ** singed the Spanish King's beard.j* 
'rhe threatened invasion, though delayed by Drake, 
was actually attempted the next year. A mighty 
naval force, known by its Si>anish name of Anna da 
—that is, Fleet—^was Lisbon, and the 

flower oif Spam^'ioined m the enterpnse, which, 
being undgi^lwik&n at the instance of the Pope, Sixtus 
K^^tlrooked on as a holy war. IMiilip's general, 
mender Famese^ Duke of Parma^ had another fine 
army ready in the neighbourhood of Nieuport atul 
Dunkirk, for whose protection on its passage to 
Knglaiid the* Armada, commanded by the Dtike of 
Medina Sidonia, was to make Its way through the 
Channel to the North Foreland. Charles^ LordHo 7 aard 
of Ef/inghamy commanded the hhiglish fleet, and with 
him ^cre Drake, tiawkins, Frobisher, and others like 
them. 'I'he Queen, w'ho had believed to the last in 
the possibility of peace, had been slow and* sparing 
in her preparations. There were only thirty-four ships 
of the royal navy; the rest were furnished by the 
seaport towns, or by noblemen, gentlemen, and mer¬ 
chants. London is said to have supplied double the 
number of ships and men requested of it The forces 
of the country were rapidly mustered, an army of 
16,000 men, under the command of Leicester, being 
assembled at Tilbury to cover London; and the mass 
of the English Roman Catholics came forward as * 
zealously as anybody else, for though they might 
have invited foreign aid for Mary of Scotland's sake, 
they were not minded deliberately to make their 
countiy over to Philip. But everything depended on 
the fleet; for full of spirit as the land forces were, 
they were untrieef men, ill-fitted to cope with the 
veteran troops of Spain. On the T9th July, Hciward, 
who was at Plymouth, learned that the Armada—* 
about a hundred and fifty sail—was off the Cornish 
coast; and coming out about sixty or seventy 
ships, he hung upon the enemy's rear. Fresh vessels 
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joined him daily until he mustered a hundred and 
fdrty. His plan was, not to come to close*^quarters 
with the huge fleet, which advanced up the Chaimel 
in the form of a half-moon, but to follow and 
harass it with his scc^JI^^sels, which, sailing twice 
os fast as the Spaniaras, could advance and retreat 
as they chose. Medina Sidonia, fightinss a^ e sailed 
along, anchored on the ayth in Calais 
drive him out, at midnight on the 28th eight ships wiPS-' 
fired, and sent drifting with wind and tide among the 
Spaniards, who, seized with a panic, cut their cables, 
and ran out to sea in disorder. At daybreak the 
scattered fleet was attacked by Howard, Drake, and 
Lord Henry Seymour, and a hot fight took place off 
Gravelines. Though the Spaniards fought gallantly, in 
seamanship and gun*practice they were inferior to their 
adversaries, and their floating castles were no match for 
the active little English vessels. Had not the Queen’s 
ill-timed parsimony kept her fleet insufficiently supplied 
with powder, the Armada would have been destroyed. 
As it was, Sidonia fled away into the North Sea. 

** There was never anything pleased me better,'* wrote 
Drake to Walsingham, ** timn seeing the enemy flying 
with a southerly wind to the northwards. With the 
grace of God, if we live, 1 doubt hot ere it be loi^ 
so to handle the matter with the Duke of Sidonia 
Os he shall wish himself at St. Mary Port among 
his orange-trees.’* With part of the fleet, Howard and 
Drake clung to their enemy till their scanty povisions 
itak short. ** Notwithstanding that our powder and 
was well near all spent,*' wrote Howaid, ** we set ol^a 
brag countenance and gave him chase, as though we 
had wanted nothing, until he liad clewed our own coast 
and s6me part of Scotland." Even then the misfor¬ 
tunes of the Armada were only begun; the gale rose 
to a storm, scattering the ships abmt in the seas of 
Scotland and Ireland, which were almost unknown 
to the Spaniards; and only fifty-four vessels lived to 
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creep shattered , home. The English rejoiced, though 
modestly,* over their success. To them and to all 
Protestants it seemed that Heaven had fought for 
them. 

5. The Earl of Essex^^^r^Jjliaestery dying in the 
midst of jthe rejoicing, was succeeded in the Queen’s 
favour by JSo^ert Devereux^ £arl of Essex^ whose 
fathipi^.Tl^?^^} Eari o/Essex^ was noted for an adven- 

but unsuccessful attempt to subdue and colonixe 
Ulster. Young Essex, gallant but headstrong, acquit¬ 
ted himself brilliantly as the leader of an expedition 
which took the town of Cadis ; but he was not so 
successful in the Lord Lieutenlncy of Ireland, to 
which he was appointed that he might subdue the 
rebel O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, The Queen found 

fault with his conouct, uf^n which Essex, believing 
that he was being undermined by his rivals at court, 
and presuming on Elizabeth’s ^ndness for him, lefj^ 
his post unbidden, and abruptly presented himself 
before her. But ^zabeth, rejecting his excuses, sent 
out Lord Mountjoy to bring Ireland into order; while 
Essex was deprived of hfis ohices, and ordered into 
confinement in his own house. For a time he lived 
quietly, but, finding that his enemies were bent on his 
ruin, he determined to try to get back his power by 
force. With a view to removing the Queen’s advisers, 
he gathered his friends round him, and marched into 
the City, trusting that the Londoners would take up 
arms in his behalf. But no one stirred to help him, 
and it was with diificulty'that he escaped to his house, 
where he surrendered. He was found guilty of treason, 
aqd, favourite of th€ Queen though he had been, was 
beheaded in the age of thu-ty-three. Tyrone, 

notwithstanding th^ an armament was sent from S{^n 
to his aid, was reduced by Mountjoy to submission, 
and received a pardon. 

6. Monopoitea. —One great abuse of the time 
was die practice of the Crown granting to favoured 
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j^rsons momp&lies^ that is, the exclusive right of deal¬ 
ing in some particular article. Thus EsstV!: had had 
a monopoly of sweet wines, from which he drew the 
greater ]'art of his income; and he had been driven 
nearly desperate his disgracei, the Queen 

refused to continue it to him, saying that “ a restive 
hm’se must be broken into the ring by stinting him 
of his provender.” In 1601 a list of these rSMCa^^Ues 
was read out in Parliament. Is not bread ainiSll|f 
the number ? ** 'kaid a member, adding a prediction 
that at any rate it would be there soon. Elizabeth, 
though imperious, knew how to yidd gracefully, and 
seeing what a fermeiil was being raised, she sent word 
that she would revoke^or suspend her obnoxious 
patents. A deputation was sent from the Commons 
to convey their thanks to the Queen, who made a 
speech in answer. “ Though,” she wotmd up, you 
have hs^, or may have, many princes more mighty 
and wise sitting in this seat, yet you never had, 
or shall liave, any that will be more careful and 
loving.” 

7. Death of Blizabeth.—Queen Elizabeth died 
at Richmond, in the seventieth year of her age, March 
24, 1603. Robert Cecil, her ^ief minister, affinned 
that she declared by signs that Kitig James VI, of 
Scotland should succeed her. This is not certain, but 
at any rate James was proclaimed Ring of England. 

8. The East India Compasiy.— On the 3tst 
December, 1600, a charter of privileges was granted 
to a recently formed company of London merch||its 
trading to the East Indies. This was the famous 
East India Ctmpany^ and fronf this sprang the 
Briti^i dominion in ^dia. ^ 
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JA^lCS T. 

/. "h scniettced to death; iutpHsonmint 

a$td death of Arabelta Stuart ( 2 )^Puntat$s; Poman 
Catholics; the Gunpowder Plot {f)^JamedsfmfOur-- 
ties; beheadinr of Rnlegk; strifo between ICing and 
Parliament; Paeon; the propeatd Spanish marriage 
(4 )—death of James; his children f Great Britain 
{j$y~-piantation of Ulsterbaronets (6)— colonies and 
voyages (7)— translations of the Bible (8)— learning and 
literature {tfy—pbetry and the drama (10). 

1. House of Stuart. James 1 ., 160$ —1695. 
—According to the will of Henry VIII. the crown 
should have gone to the descendants of Mary» Duchess 
of Suffolk; blit James VL of Scotland^ son of Mary 
Stuart andj^her second husband Lord Damley, was the 
nearest heir by birth, the nation was willing to accept 
hilOi and after his coronation an Act of Parliament 
was passed declaring his right. His birth being the 
strongest point in his favour, it became his interest to 
encourage the new doctrine of dhine rights* that is, 
the belief that an h^editary prince derives htx autho¬ 
rity from Heaveu^^d^e, and that therefore no laws can 
limit it, or take it from him. These dignified preten¬ 
sions accorded little with the character and appearance 
of Janies ; ibr he sras ungainly in person, unkingly in 
bkaiing, so tiinoT#us that he shuddered at a ^wn 
sword ; and though good-natured and well-meaning, 
he had few qualiues of a ruler. Vet he was clever 
in his own way, and his learning—especially in 
theology—was consiiteable. He been brought 
up in ,tbe Reformed Church of ScoUand, which In 
T o 
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T*;i)2 had been pUcetl under the Presbyterian system, 
t!int is, it was ^^overncd by courts of ininiMers and 
elders, who were called presbyters, James however 
was already working for the restoration in his own 
country of episcop^^yj^nd he grew attached to the 
Jlnglish Church on finding that its^iSlergy trei\ted him 
more respectfully than the Scots ministers had ever 
done. ** So bishop, no King,'' became In’i^^i^^im, 
ami he soon learned to Iiate the English PunGln.*,,. 
thinking that he V>hould find them as troublesome as 
•heir Scottish brethren. 

**. Arabella Stuart.—In the first yeir of this 
rorgn, Sir Walter Ralegh was condemned to death on 
a cliargc of having cons]>ired to raise to the tlirone, 
by t)>c help of Spain, j 4 rabe//a Stunrtt first coiusin 
of James. He was however reprieved, and spent 
thin con years as a prisoner in the Tower. Arabella, 
having had no share in the plot, was unmrdested until 
eight years later, when she had privately marrierl 
IVilliam Seymmir, a descendant of the J)uchess of 
Snfiblk. 'J'his union of two possible pretenders to 
tlie throne gave alarm; and Arabella was arbitrarily 
shut up in the Tower, wdiere she became insane and 
died. 

3. Puritans and Roman Catholics. The 
Gunpowder Plot.—liarly in 1604, a conference 
between dignitaries of the Church and leading 
J'urilan divines was held before the King at Hampton 
Court. Some slight alterations were mado in the 
I'raver-book, and a new translation of the Bible was 
orderecL This was finished in i6ti, and is stilfiour 
Authorized Version,"* The Puritan* were not satisfied, 
for, with a few exceptions, the practices to which they 
objected were retained, and no donation from the 
established order was tolerated. Nothing short of ex¬ 
cluding from the Church all doctrines but their 
would have fully satisfied the Puritans; but the way in 
which they wm rebuked and browbeaten by the King 
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and the bishops was not likely to soothe them. Jaimes 
felt pwd of having argue<l them down, “ If this 


be all they have to say,” he observed triumphantly, “ I 
shall make them conform thenyuslves, or I wnll harry 
them out of the land.’* And iDyfipif^out three hundred 
refractory clergyihen were turned out of tlieir livings. 
As for ihe Roman Catholics, who hnd been led to 
form hoj^es of some indulgence from James, they were 
^4i?rdbittered liy a proclamation banishing their priests, 
hor this a fearful vengeance was ^devised. JR/ihrrt 
CatfshVy a Roman Catholic gentlem.an, proposed to a 
few trusty friends to blow up the Parliament House 
with gunpowder on the day tlfe King was to open 
the session. King, lvf>rds, and Commons thus dis¬ 
posed^ of, some of the confederates were to raise 
the Roman Cathdlic gentry, and proclaim one of the 
King's younger children as the new sovereign ; for 
the eldest, Prince Henry^ would, it was *cxpectc<l, 
accompany his father and perish with him. Before 
the scheme was complete, James had the laws against 
** Popish recusants ” (that is, those who refused to 
come to church) enforced in all their harshness; 
and these scveritie.s only spurred on the plotters. 
A cellar under the TIouse of lx)rds was hired, anrl 
barrels of gunpowder there laid under faggots and 
coals. The task of firing the mine was deputed to Ot/v 
or Guido JFaukeSf an Englishman who had .served on 
the Spanish side in the Netherlands, The niimf'cr of 
the conspirators was gradually r.ai.sed to thirteen j their 
last ally, Pranas Treskam^ seems to have been the 
cause of their ruin. Ever3dhing was ready against the 
opening of the session, which was fixed for the 51 h 
November, i6o5,^hcn 'rresham’s brolher-in-Iaw Lord 
Mounteesf^Ie^ also a Roman Catholic, was warned by 
an anonymous letter to keep away from Parliament. 
This he showed to Cecil, Earl of Salisbury; investi¬ 
gation followed, and abemt midnight, on the eve of 
Uie 5th November, Fauk^ was seized in the cellar. 

o a 
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ok hearing of this, the chief conspirators fled, but 
w^re soon killed or taken. Catesby was anting the 
slain ; IVesham died in prison ; and the survivors, in¬ 
cluding ]< aiikcs, were put to a traitor's death. Catesby's 
intended crime boriAfei^r fruit for those he had hoped 
to serve, ns the " Gunpowder Treasdh** deepened the 
hatred felt by the English in general for the Church of 
Rome, and put an end for centuries to come to any 
chance of relief for the Roman Cntholios. New 
more severe law^ were made against Popish recu¬ 
sants,” an<l a new oath of allegiance was imposed, 
renouncing in the strongest terms the doctrine that 
princes excommunicated by the Pope might be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects or others. This oatli 
caust’d a division among the Roman Catholics, some 
taking it, otlicrs, at the bidding oV'Pope Paul K, re¬ 
fusing to do .so. As Janies was not disposed to per¬ 
secution, \lie laws against the Rom.an Catholics were, 
much to the dissatisfaction of the Puritans, not always 
fully executed. 

4, Government of James.—After the death 
of Salisbury in 1612, King James gave his confidence 
to a young Scottish favourite, Rohai Carr^ whom he 
afterwards created Jiarl of Somerset, Somerset mixed 
himself up in scandalous and criminal doings, which 
not only led to his own ruin, but reflected discredit 
upon his master. After Somerset's disgrace, the royal 
favour passed to George VillterSy created successively 
Marl^ Marquess^ and I^uke 0/Buckingham^ a handsome 
young ICnglishman, whom James nicknamed Steenie,” 
and by whom he allowed hintself to be treated witi|^ 
rude familiarity. Meanwhile the King's rule did not 
please his subjects. His foreign polity was unpopular'; 
for, instead of placing himself at the head of the 
Protestant party throughout Europe, he sought tlie 
alltancc of Spain; and this leaning to the great Roman 
Catholic power soon began to rouse discontent In 
>6 t 6 Ralegh was let out of prison, and got leave to 
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go on an expedition to Guiana, there to open a gold 
mine lu^averred he knew of. There was risk of strife 
with tlfe Spaniards, who claimed the New World and 
its treasures for their own; but the desire of gold 
overpowered the King's habj^lili^tSiution. Ralegh, 
though thht if he did any hurt to a Spaniard 

his head should pay for it, believed that success would 
excuse disobedience. When his fleet reached the 
Orinoco, he sent a party up the river without distinct 
orilers not to fight. They came intef conflict with the 
neighbouring Spanish settlers, whose town they burnerl; 
but they did* not find the mine. The Spaniards, not 
without reason, complained of f^klcgh as a pirate; and 
on his return, empty-handed, he was beheaded, not 
avowedly for any fre.sh fault he had committed, but 
on his old sententie. The nation was indignant, for 
he was looked on as a sacrifice to the vengeance c^f 
Spain. Neither did James manage home afmirs well; 
lie was ever at variance \%^iih his Parliaments, they 
striving after more freedom, he aiming at absolute 
power. Not that he really wanted more power than 
the Tudors had exercised; but there was this difference 
between him and Elizabeth, that her policy had in the 
main satisfied the wishes of the nation, while his ran 
counter to them. I'he Parliament of 1614 has h.ad 
the epithet of addled fixed upon it, because ere it 
had passed a single Act the King dissolved it in anger, • 
after which he supplied himself with money by a 
“benevolence.” In 1621 a Parliament met which 
boldly attacked monopolies, corruption, and other 
abuses; the Lord Chancellor, JFrands Bacon, famous 
as one of our greatest philosophers, was charged by 
tlie Commons w'ift taking bribes, and thereupon was 
sentenced by the J^rds to be for ever incaiia&le of 
holding any office. But the Commons had less success 
when uiey touched upon foreign afifairs, which at that 
time were occupying everybody's thoughts. In 16x9 
the Protestants of Mokunia^ then in revolt, had set up 
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as tlicir King the EUdor PalatineFrtderick K., who was 
itfe head of the Protestant princes of Germany, and 
the son-in-law of King James. Tlie Emperdir, the 
Roman Catholic i>rinces, and the Spaniards joined 
togetlier i|;iin[it V. who soon lost, not only>his 

new kingdom, but his own Gcmidn lands as well. 
James wished to recover the inheritance of his 
daughter's husband, but still he would not break with 
Spain, because he wanted to marry hi» son Cltarieju, 
Prince of Wa/eSy to the fnfinia Maria^ daughter ul 
King Philip Ill. of Spain. When the Coinmon.s drew 
up a )>etitiun praying him to make war upon Spain and 
to marry his son to a Protestant, he told them they had 
no right to meddle in such matters; and w'hcn they 
replied by protesting their right to treat of any busi¬ 
ness they pleased, he tore with his hand the pro- 
tesiation out of Uieir Journal Book, and dissolved the 
Parliaiuent The un[K>pular scheme of a Spanish 
marriage was still pursued. The Prince, accompanied 
by the favourite Buckingham, travelled in disguise to 
Madrid to see his intended bride; but. though a 
mamage treaty was concluded, in the end it was, to 
the great joy of the English, broken ulT. Charles and 
Ills friend came home out of tciii|>er, and bent upon 
war, 

5. Death of James.—King James died of ague, 
Match 37, 1635. He was the author of many works 
in prose and verse, notably of a treaiise against tlie 
practice of smoking tobacco. His wife was An fie cj 
Denmarky and his children viQxcIIrnry Eredericky Prince 
if IValeSy who died in 1612 ; Charlesy who succeeded 
to the throne \ and EJizahethy the soxalled Queen%f 
Mohemia, wife oiErederick K, Elector Palatine. James 
took tlie title of Eif^ 0/ Great Eritainy and had a 
national flag devised, on which the crosses of the 
patron saints of Boland and Scotland, St. George and 
SL Andrew were blended —the first ** Union Jaek**; 
•—bat England and Scotland, though th^ had fi)r the 
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time fallen to one and the same sovereign, remained 
otherwi^ entirely separate. * 

6. ifiantation of Ulster.—A (cnr years nfier 
James’s accession, the Earl of 'I'yrone, together ^vilh 
another great chieftain of th^i^ii^th of Ireland, 
Jiodaick Donndi^Earlof Tynonncl^ having engagc<l, 
or being suspected of having engaged, in a conspiracy, 
tied to foreign parts, and were attainted of treason. 

^On their outlawry, and the rebellion and dcatli in iC>u6 
of a third chieftain, A/r Cahir O 'Lord of 
innishowen, the greater part of Ulster was forfeited 
to the Crown, which thereti)K>n grained out laud in it 
to Scotch and English settlers, iiiid these new-comers 
soon made it the most flourishing district in irelarni. 
'Phis system of ** planting ” was extended to Leinster ; 
blit, with ap[>are[ft good, much evil was dune. Many 
of the native owners were turned out, and sevciai 
st'f 4 s^ or clans, were transplanted to other ]»ains of the 
island. A sense of injustice rankled in the heaits of 
the Irish ; and they sighed for their old lords, tyrants 
and oppressors though these had been. In order, so 
he profc.ssed, to raise funds for the protection of the 
Ulster settlers, James created an order of herediUuy 
knights calietl JSaronets^ and iei|uircd of all who 
received this new title a sum of money, as much as 
would support thirty soldiers for three years. 

7. Colonies and Voyages.—In 1607, some 
adventurers sent out by a London Com[)any of Mer- • 
chants founded in Virginia James Toivn^ the first 
permanent settlement of Englishmen in Xoith 
America. In 1620, a body of Independents, who had 
been driven from Imgland to Holland by the law's 
Against non-confbmiity, sailed for North America, 
and settled in New En^laud^ at a place to which tney 
gave the name 6f Flymouih. I hcse arc the most 
ancient of those colonies which afterwards, throwing 
off the rule of the mother-country, formed the Umted 
SiaUs of America, Fresh efforts were made in tliis 
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r^ign to find a North-West passage. Henry Hudson in 
zt>io sailed through the Strait and exploredulhe Bay 
now called by his name. In those seas he pushed, 
for his crew, which had suffered much from want of 
provisions, mutiliflM|i^|i|pd sent him and eight of his 
followers adrift in an open boat. Nothing ipore was 
heaicl of them. Further discoveries were made by 
Thomas Button^ the first navigator who reached the 
eastern coast of America through Hudson’s Strait, an A- 
by Robert By lot Liid William Baffin^ who discovered 
and pemtrated to the mcr>t northern extremity of 
Baffitis Bay. 

8. Translations‘of the Bible.—High among 
the early English Reformers stands William Tymlale^ 
a Gloucestershire man, who, moving about from 
town to tow-n in Germany and thb Netherlands, (le¬ 
veled himself to translating the Scriptures. WycUffe's 
translation had been made from the Latin, and was 
full of Latin idioms. Tyndale, being a good Hebrew 
and Greek scholar, was able to translate from tlie 
originals. He was moreover a master of English, and 
his version of the New Testament, printed at Worms 
in 1525, may be said to have fixed the form of our 
language. To some of his translations he appended 
notes and prologues, partly of his own coTn])0silion, 
partly taken from Luther. Archbishop Warkam^ 
Craniner’s predecessor, endeavoured to stop the 
circulation of Tyndale’s 7 'e.stament by buying 
abroad and destroying all the copies which could be 
jirocurcd—a proceeding wliich only encouraged the 
foreign printers to send forth fresh editions—and mye 
than once Testaments were publicly burned in l^nd^. 
Tyndale came to hts end in 1536, Being put to death 
near Brussels as a heretic. In the next year his friend 
Rogers, the first mart>T under Queen Mary, brought 
out an edition of the Bible, in which the New Testa¬ 
ment and part Of -, the Old were Tyndale's work, the 
rest being reprinted from a version by Afiles Coverdaie. 
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A new edition of this Bible, revised by CovcniJle 
under ^ patronage of llionias Cromwell, w^is printM 
>5^1 reprinted in 1540 with a preface by 
Cnininer. This was the Great which was set 

up in every parish church in Ufion this and 

other versions of* the Tudor reigns was founded the 
Bishops^ Bible^ edited by Archbishop Parker; and 
ulihough in the pre]}aration of the present Authorized 
-Version, ox James's Bib/e^ extraordinary care was 
bestowed upon its translation from^the originals, the 
eminent divines employed on the task adhered as 
closely as possible to the language and style of its 
j^rcdccessors. The language iS therefore rather that 
of the time of Henry VIII. llian of James I., and it 
has had a great effect in fixing the standard of the 
linglish sjicech iftid pieserving it from modern cor- 
i ii]>tibns. I'hc Puritans used by preference the Genri u 
BibU^ an edition with side-notes, the work of l"ro- 
testant refugees at Geneva in the time of Queen 
Mary. The spreading abroad of the Scriptures 
affected the whole course of religion, politics, and 
literature. Men turned eagerly to the Bible for light 
on the religious (questions of the day ; the Puritans 
above all studied it till its phiuses became hoiise- 
liold word.s in their mouths, and they learned to think 
of themselves as the successors of the Chosen People 
of old, 

9. I#earning and Lfiterature.—In the sixteenth* 
century, the study of the ancient Greek language, till 
then almost unknown, was introduced into England. 
Wiliiam Grocyn^ who, having acquirctl a knowledge 
of Greek in Italy, had begun to teach it at Oxford 
about the end of^lic preceding century, is honoured as 
“ the patriarch of Engiish /earning** He aiul «. knot 
of like-minded men in 1510 brought over the great 
scholar of the Netherlands, Erasmus, to teach at Cam- 
bi^ge. Thomas Linacre, eminent in medicine, who 
was the first president of the of Physicians, also 
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hild high rank among men of learning. One of 
Grocyn's pupils, Sir Thomas More —the sai^ie More 
whom Henry VIII. sent to the scaHbld—is th^uthpr 
of Uiopia^ a work in Latin, descriptive of an imaginary*^ 
commonwealth, the epithet of utopian 

is now applied to lancnrul political schemes. Although 
education was not general, yet in a select circle of 
scholarly ta.sle or exalted rank the standard was high. 
Lady Jane Grey, who spoke, as well as,wrote, Greek, 
Italian, vnd French, and also understood 
Hebrew and Arabic, was especially renowned for her 
learning. When found at home reading Flato, w hile 
the rest of the household were out hunting, she 
accounted for her love of books by saying that her 
parents were so harsh and severe, that she w*as never 
itappy except when with her tutorf who was always 
gentle and pleasant. Henry VIII., himself a good 
scholar, had his children carefully taught. Sir John 

ChekCf one of die tutors of Kdwiir<l VI., was the first 
piofessor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. He 
was a Protestant, but in Mary's reign recanted to save 
himself from burning, and pined to death with shame 
at his own weakness. Queen Elizabeth could speak 
Greek (iiirly, Latin fluently, and Frcndi and Italian as 
readily as her mother tongue; and these acquirements 
she kept up after she had ascended the throne, reading 
with her tutor Jiogfr Ascham for some hours daily. 
Among the learned men who graccfl the reigns 
Klizubeth and Jiunes was lyUiiam Camden^ author of 
the Britanniay an account of the British Isles written in 
Latin. He founded in the University of Oxford 
historical lecture, still called afler him the Canuim 
professorship. Brafms Ba^vNf su<iccssively created 

BarofK Vef'ulam and ViseowU Si. Aitans^ who has 
already been spoken of as l.ord Chancellor, stands 
intellectually, though not morally, among the greatest 
of mankind. The philosophical work on whicli his 
fame rests is in I.^tin; but to ordinary readers he is 
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best known by his English JSssa^s, a name whi6h 
he was^he first to give to that species of compositicAi. 
Xhe mest of the Elizabethan prose authors was 
Richard Hooker^ Master of the T’emplc, who defended 
the established form of Chur^D^^fpiiremnient against 
the Puritans. Two of Elizab^tlvs favourite courtiers 
held literary rank— Hir Rhihp Sidney^ author of the 
Arcadiay a half chivalrous, half pastonil romance, which, 
thougli to tugdern taste tedious, was long exceedingly 
popular; and Sir Walier Ral^h^ who, while* a 
piisoncr in the Tower, employed himself in the 
laborious undertaking of writing a History oj the 
World, This however he never finished. Sidney is 
also the author of An Apology for Poetry ^ in whidi he 
defends poetry, plays, and hetitious writing generally 
against the attacks of the Puritan party. Much both 
of the poetry and prose of the time is marred by a 
strained and fantastic style, of which the gniat master 
was John Lyi}\ from whose story of Ruphuvs it has got 
its name of Euphuism. 

10. Poetry and the Drama. — Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, father of tJie insurgent Wyatt of Queen Mary’s 
reign, and the ill-fated Earl 0/Surrey^ ^ho died on 
the scaffold in 1547, were the leaiiers of a school of 
poets who followed Italian models. Surrey, a grace¬ 
ful and polished writer, though hardly a man of 
genius, was the first to use, in his translation of the 
iEneid, what we now call hlauk verse. To the Italian * 
school also belonged the great Elizabethan poet, 
Edmund Spcfiser, auliior of the Eacry Queen, a 
lon^ though unfinished tale of chivalrous adventure, 
veiling a religious and political allegory. Spenser’s 
^loem representas the wide range of thought of the 
Elizabethan age—in it tlie old knightly roman/pcs aie 
mixed up with fictions borrowed from the classical 
poets, and with the Protestant ideas of his own time. 
His was the form of Protestantism which adored 
Eluabeth and hated the power of Rome, and Mary 
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Queen of Scots as the championess of that power, 
but which had nothing of the Puritan f^^usterity 
and hostility to episcopacy. The age was fdHile in 
poets, among whom Sidney may again be mentioned 
as a writer of love poems ; and some of the 

most spirited of the Tlnglish ball^Js belong to the 
reigns of Klizabctli and James. Dramatic art 
was now making an advance. Of the earliest 
attempts, the mysteries and miracle plays^ we have 
specimens as old*as the time of Edward Ill. These, 
which were acted in churchyards or streets, were 
rude re[)resenlations of Biblical stories,* and in the 
ilays of few books artd little general education, were 
thought usehil for teaching Scripture history to the 
]K*ople. Ne.\t came W^^rnwrcUstics, allegorical dramas, 
w’hirh %veic distinguished by the introduction of a 
character called tlie Vice^ who played a part much like 
th.at of Bitnch in the puppet-shows. The first regular 
English comedy, Kafph Roister Doisicr, was composed 
probably as early as the reign of Henry VHI., by 
Nicholas Udal^ master first of Eton, and afterwards of 
W'cstniinster School, who was wont to write plays for 
Iris scholars to act. This piece gave a picture of the 
manners of the London gallants and citizens. Under 
Elizabeth the taste spread; the first theatres, rude 
buildings, open, except above tlie stage, to the 
weather, wrere erected ; and a school of playwrights 
sprang up. Some of these early <h'amatists show 
great power: but they have all been thrown into the 
shade by Witiiam Shakspere^ the greatest name in 
English literature. Little is known of his life beyoi>|[ 
the mere outline. Burn in 1564 at Stratford-upor? 
Avon, where his father was a wcll-lo^o townsman, he 
became an actor and playwright, h9lding a share in 
the Blackfriors theatre, which ivas built in 1576. 
He was also one of the proprietors of the Globe 
theatre on the Binkside, which was built in 1594. 
Retiring in his latter days to his native town, he there 
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died in 1616. In the deep knowledge of humdb 
nature jjj^ich his dramas display, no other has ev^ 
approartmed him; and he is ftirthcr distinguished by 
his healthy moral tone, and the national spirit 
which pervades his historical them is ex¬ 

pressed die fearlcSs temper of the generation which 
drove back the Annada, and its pride in its sovereign 
and its country, ** this royal throne of kings, this 
sceptred isle.’i After Shakspere, though far below 
him, stands Benjamin^ or as he is always called, 
JoHson. Other contemporary dramatists of repute 
were Francis Beaumont and John Fh'tchrr^ who wrote 
in c(;nrert, and so iueiitified tbeinsdvcs with each 
other tbit it is almost impossible to di'-tinguish llu ir 
n spective ^Ilares in their joint woik. 'riicy represent 
!bc tone of thought and the type of men of the court 
of James I. Fletcher appears also to have had the 
honour of being a coadjutor of Shakspere ; tljc greater 
part of the play of Henry F 7 //., which goes Vioder 
Shjkspore’s name, is believed to have been the work of 
Fletcher. After Beaumont's death in 1615, Fletcher 
was assisted by Phiiip ATassin,i;er^ another of the great 
dramatic poets of the Klixabethan school. Massinger, 
who died in the reign of diaries I., is best remem¬ 
bered by his character of Sir Giles Overreach, This was 
meant for Sir Giles Mompesson, a fraudulent mono¬ 
polist, who was impeached by the Commons in 
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Charles I.; Hcnrhitta Maria; Petition of Pij^ht; munter 
of Buckinf;ham ; Sir John Eliot ii)—Wentworth and 
Laud; the Star Chamber (2) — shih-tnoney fj)—M<r 
Long Parliafnent; beheading of Strafford (4 )—the 
Irish Bebellion; the Grand Eemonst^^ance; the Feue 
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i Me$nhers; the Civil IVar; Presbyterians and Inde- 
*' pendents; Oliver Cromwell; battles of ^arston 
“ Moor ami Naseby; Charles j^iven up by the \>\9ts (5) 
—the Co-tenant; hchendiny^ of Laud (6)— the army; 
the Second Ci’mlW(^r (7)—** Pridds Pury;e**; the Hi^h 
Court of fnsncF^fn^trial and beheading of the Kmg 
(t))—his children {\o), 

I. Charles I., 1625-1649. The Petition of 
Right. —Shortly after his accession the yountr King 
married lienriettix Afaria^ daughter of the great Henry 
IV. of France—^an alliance which, though less hateful 
than one with Spain, was yet not liked, as the bride 
was a Roman Cathdlfc. Charles himself, dignified 
in his bearing, well coiuluctcd, and religious, was wel- 
romcil as a great improvement on his predecessor ; but 
events soon showed that his fathers iV»axims of arbitrary 
authority had sunk <leep into his heart. The strife 
helwcer*. *King and Parliament began at once; for 
while the King wanted money for w.ir with Spain, the 
Parliament wantcfl redress of grievances and the re¬ 
moval of Puckingham, who w.as more powerful than 
ever. After dissolving two Parliaments within th.e 
.space of a year, Charles had recourse to arbitrary 
methods of riising money, until a petty and mis¬ 
managed w.ar on behalf of the French Protestants so 
increased his dilTiciilties that he had to summon a 
tliird Parliament. This, by granting him five subsidies 
(taxes levied on every subject according to the value 
of his lands or goods), obtained his assent to its 
Petition of Rights by which the recent illegal practices 
—arbitrary taxes and imprisonment, forced billetings 
soldiers upon the people, exercise of m.artial law—were 
condemned (June 7, 1628). EmboHleneil by victory, 
the Commons presented a remonstrance against the 
excessive power of Buckingham as the chief cause of 
the national calamities;—^words which had a terrible 
effect, for abo*'*t two months later the Duke, then at 
Portsmouth making ready for an expedition against 
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France, was stabbed to death by one John FeUofi, 
who th»ght by this crime to do his country servicl. 
Thou^Jn the Duke was gone, other causes of .strife re¬ 
mained. Charles levied of his |ole authority certain 
duties on exports and imporis,^f«ilfffPd tonnage and 
poundage ; and fliis the Commons asserted to be 
contrary to the Petition of Right. Religious grievanres 
came in to embitter the dispute. The King favoured 
and promoted clergymen who taught doctrines differing 
from those in which most Protestantjf of that genera¬ 
tion had been brought up ; new ceremonies, or rather 
nld ones revived, were introduced into the churches. 
All this put the Commons into*an angry mood, and 
Charles tried to keep things quiet by ordering the 
House to adjourn. But when the Speaker rose to 
leave the chair, fvro members, Denzil Holies and 
flenjnmin V.T.!entine, held him down] by force; the 
doors were locked, and amid shouts of “ AyeT Aye !” 
Holies read out three resolutions which had been 
drawn up by Sir John FMot^ the lea<ler of the Oppo¬ 
sition party,—Whoever should bring in opinions dis¬ 
agreeing from the true and orthodox Church, whoever 
should advise the levying of tonnage and poundage 
without grant of Parliament, whoever should pay 
these duties, was to be accounted an enemy to the 
kingdom (March 2, 1629). Upon this the King 
again dissolved Parliament; and Sir John KHot, with 
Holies and some other members who had ** aided 
and abetted ’* him, were sent to prison, where Eliot, 
refusing to make any submission, was kept till his 
death. 

2. Went wortJf and Laud.—Charles, now re¬ 
solving to govern, at least for the time, without Parlia¬ 
ments, found two. ministers to serve his purpose— 
Thomas, Viscottni Wentworth, better known by his 
later title of Earl of Strafford, and William Laud, 
Bishop of London, afterwards ArMishep of Canterhury, 
These two laboured aealoosly to m^e their master 
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s£>solute^—a scheme which they spoke of among them- 
(Selves by t!ie term of ** Tfwrougkr \Venhs9»rth was 
a wealthy Yorkshire landowner, who had b^ii one 
of the most distinguished members of the Opposi^oji 
in the J^ower but having gone over to the 

King, had been raised to the Peerage, and made 
President of tlic Council of Ihe Notih^ a tribunal which 
exercised special powers north of the Humber, and 
for which Ix)rd Wentworth now obtained almost un¬ 
limited authority. He was next removed to Ireland, 
which he governed with ability indeed, but in the 
most despotic manner. laud devoted himself t»> 
foicing tlio Puritans into conformity to the rules and 
ceremonies of the Church. Ready instruments were 
found in the Court of High Commission founded 
by Elizabeth, and in iJie more * ancient Court of 
Stitr Chutnha\ so called because it sat in a rooin 
known <>y that name. The Star Chamber was a 
court of members of the Privy (.'ouiicil, together 
with the two Chief Justices, which had by degrees 
usur)>ed a powi-r of ]iiinishing anything that could be 
Ctdlcd a contempt of the King’s aulhr>rity. E’.xtcnsive 
as the power of these courts had been before the ac- 
ces.sion of Charles, they now stretched it still further, 
and became still more harsh and inquisitorial. Puritans 
w'ho had written books held libellous were objects of 
special rigour, and the Star Chamber, not coittcnt with 
fine and imprisonment, indicted cniei and shamefel 
punishments, which only served to excite admiration 
for the fortitude of the victims and hatred of the 
government. 

3. Ship-Money.—Meanwhile the King had lb 
re.sort to various devicc.s for rai^^ng money. He 
wantod a fleet, and his advusers bethought themselves 
that in time of war the maritime counties had occa¬ 
sionally been called upon to furnish ships. This Iiad 
been clone in IClizabeth’s reign, and ixwieed once in 
his own. Accordingly he first demanded ships, or 
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money in lieu of them, from the towns and cojnAcs 
on the |K>ast; and then, going a step further, he levfcd 
“ shij[T^'money ” upon every siiirc. John Havipdcn^ 
a country gentleman of Buckinghaimhire, refused, as 
did also some others, to pay wc^*?liare. The sum 
was snt^ll, but dn It turned the question whether 
the King or the House of Conmions should be 
supreme; for if the King could take what money 
he jdoased, he would soon be able to <lo what else 
he jileased. On the case being argtjcd, the inajoiliy 
of the judges deciilcd against Hamj)dcn; but the 
arguments in favour of the lawfulness of the tax were 
so weak that Charles lost rnore^han lie gained by his 
victory, while Hampden's courage raised him high in 
the estimation of his countrymen. Ship money con¬ 
tinued .to be leviefl, but amid growing oppo.silion. 

4. The Long Parliament,—In 1638, the year 
in which the decision in favour of shi])-irroney wa.j 
given, the Scots were driven into rebellion by the King 
attempting to force u]ion them a liturgy much like 
that of Knglaml. High and low i>ledgcd themselves 
by a bond or “Covenant” to resist the innovation*;, 
and thus became known as Covenanters. Charles in 
1639 marched againfit the insurgctits, but, with an 
empty treasury and dis:d: cted troops being unable 
to do anything, he was reduced to patch up a treaty. 
In hopes of obtaining money, he called, early in 1640, 
a Parliament, known as ** the She^rt Pariiamcni^* which 
he dissolved after three and twenty clays; but by the 
renewal of tlie Scottish w^ar and the invasion of ICng- 
land by a Scottish army, he was that same year con- 
strained to summon another, since famed as ** the Lou^ 
Parliament** Tjfe Commons, led by the great orator 
John Pym, member for Tavistock, at once impCachc^J 
of treason Strafford arid Laud. Strafford wras broughc 
to.trial; but as it was doubtful whether the ofifences 
charged against him amounted legally to high treason, 
the Commons, going in this against Pym’s wishes, 

T p 
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draped the impeachment, and a Bill of Attainder waa 
passed, to which Charles in tears gave his^^sent. 
“ Put not your trust in princes/' was the EarTs ex- 
chimatiun. Slrij^fford walked to the scaiTold on Tower 
Hill healing more like a general at the 

head of an army than like a condeiimcxi man." As 
he passed by the window of Laud's i>rison-chamber, 
lie paused to receive the Archbishop’s blessing. l/au<l 
lifted up his hands to bestow it; but, owercoinc w'ilh 
grief, he fell bai k Vainting. “ Earewell, niy Lord,” said 
the Karl, ‘*God protect your innocency." Strafford 
was bdieiuled on the X2th May, 1641, and with him 
fell llie system of government he had endeavoured to 
establish. The Star Chamber, the High Commission, 
and the Council of the North were aboHslied ; and 
the levies of ship-money were declared to have been 
illegal. The Parliament also secured itself by an Act 
providitig that it should not be dissolved without its 
own consent. Kcclesiastical matters were still un¬ 
settled, and on these disagreements arose, for there 
wore many who, though willing to curtail die powers 
of the Bishops, did not go wnth the extreme party 
whicli w'ished to do away with them altogether—to 
“ cut them off root and branch/' as the phrase wras. 
I'hus there grew up a moderate party, of which 
the foremost members were JLudus Carty^ Viscauitf 
JutllilanJ, and Jidivard Jlyde^ afterwards created 
Earl of Clarendon, 

5. The Civil War. —Although Charles had now 
yieldeil so much that many began 10 turn towards him, 
he was still mistrusted by Pym and his party. Whea, 
in the autumn of 1641, the Irish rosip in rel^llion 
slaughtered the Ulster colonists, some suspected, 
thougll iinjusdy, that Charles had himself stirred up 
this outbreak, which soon became a general insurrection 
of'the Irisli Roman Catholics. Pym and his friends 
in Parliament framed a ** Grand Remonsirante'* setdng 
foitli all the past grievances against the King, and 
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urging on him the employment only of ministers wHbm 
the P^'liament could trust. The Remonstrance flras 
opp(w6d by Hyde, Falkland, and the moderate party; 
and a stormy debate ensueil, which lasted from noon till 
two oV'lock the next morning. tnajoriiy carried 

the Reinonstrande, but the debate waxed yet hotter 
wlien \i wa.s proposeti to print it. Excited members 
handled their sword-hilts, and a fray seemed immi¬ 
nent, when Jlainpden’s calm voice recalled them to 
reason (Nov. 22 and 23, 1C41). Tke King’s own vio¬ 
lence was his ruin. Attended by some five hundred 
armed men, be w'cnt, on the 4th Jan. 1642, to the 
House of Cuininons, there to ^eize Pym, Hampden, 
I'ioUes, and two other leading racnibcrs of the Opposi¬ 
tion, whom he had caused to be impeached of treason. 
\V\arniiig having •been timely conveyed, the accused 
had withdrawn; and when Charles demanded of the 
.Speaker Lenthall whether they were there,* Eenlh.'dl, 
tailing on his knees, answereil, “ May it please your 
Majesty, I have neither eyes to see nor tongue to 
speak ill this pLice, but as the House is pleased 
to direct me.” Charle.s saw% as he expressed it, 
that “ his birds were flown ;" and as he moved out of 
the House, cries of “ Privilege! privilege!” followed 
him, for it w^as held that the King's proceedings were 
a breach of the privileges enjoyed by Parliament. Six 
days later Ch.irles withdrew from London ; and upon 
his refusal to comply with the Parliament's demand 
that the control of the militia should be given up to 
it, men saw plainly that a civil war was at hand. S/r 
fohn JTotham^ governor of the strong town of IhiU^ 
where there was a large magazine of arms, shut its 
gates against theming when he demanded admittance; 
and his conduct was approved by the Parliament, 
which proceeded to place the militia under the com- 
niand of I.>or<ls-LieutenaDt appointed by itselll A 
majority of the Lords and many of the Commons 
joined the King ; both parties made ready to draw 
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thd' fiwordj aiid on the a 2nd August, 1642, Charles 
set up at Nottingham his standard, which the 
motto, “ Give Caesar his due,” and called oh liis 
subjects to rally round him. The two parties in 
this struggle ^vfe%A«distinguished as loyalists and 
Parliamentarians^ or more familiarly 'as Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, The lost name is said by some to have 
been given because the extreme Puritans croppcfl 
their hair short, in opposition to the prevailing fashion 
of wearing it longi On the whole the north-west ol 
England, then the wilder and less thickly-peopled 
j>art of the country, was for the King; and the busier 
and wealthier south-cait, with the city of London, was 
for the Parliameni. Robert JDafercuXy Pari of Essex^ 
son of Elizabeth’s favourite, a soldier who had seen 
service in the Netherlands, was appointed cornmandcr- 
in-r.hicf of the l*arlianient army, and opposed the 
King in person at Edgehiil in Warwickshire, where, 
on tlie 23rd October, an indecisive battle, the first 
iinporlanl action of the war, was fought. Tilings at 
first looked well for the King, whose cavalry gained 
many successes. I'heir leader, Prince Rupert^ a son 
of the Queen of Bohemi^i, was the terror of llic Parlia¬ 
ment’s raw levies ; but he was rash and headlong, 
and the licence of plunder he gave to his men brought 
discredit on his i>arly. W'iih artillery and arnuumition 
Charles was ill provided, though the Queen, then in 
Holland, procured what she couUi with funds obtaineii 
by the sale of her own and the crown jew'cls. In 
February, 1643, arrived with foar ships, and landed 
at Bridlington, where the Parliamentary admiral Batte^ 
fired so holly upon the house in which she was lodg^ 
that she had to take shelter in a neighbouring ditch. 
In June, the same year, the noble and blameless 
Hampden, who had proved one of the best of the Par- 
liament o^icers, was mortally wounded in a skinniali 
with Kupert at Chalgrove, Another man of note, of 
the opposite party, perished not long afterwards in 
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the indecisive bittle of Nm^hury (Sept. 20). This^as 
I^ord Balkland, who, ihonuli he had acted with fhe 
popular party against Stratford, Iiad been led by his 
dislike of Puritan domination to separate himself 
from his old friends and to a(fl'ffi^ 5 r“To the King, who 
made him one of*his Secretaries of State. 'J‘o Kaiklaml, 
whose one prayer was for pt'ace. and who was often 
heard to exclaim tiiat the war was breaking his heart, 
death came nps a relief. About this time, when the King 
was on the whole gaining ground, the Parliament 
entered into alliance with the Scots, who in the Iwgtn- 
ning of i6*f4 sent ati army to its aid. Charlc.^ mean- 
w'hile made a truce w'ith the insifVgont Roman Cathollrs 
in Ireland in order that he might bring over tioops 
from thence, and summoned those of tlie Peers and 
Comroons w'ho arlhercd to his parly to meet in Pariia- 
ment at Oxford, where they accordingly asscinblefl. 
In the Parliament at Westminster, men flf Pte^fy- 
opinions had liilherto been the prevailing partv ; 
but in the army the sect of the wms gain- 
ing power. Polh were opposed to episcopacy or prefary ; 
but beyond that, they ceased to agree. The Presby¬ 
terians had a regular system of church government 
bv councils of ministers and elders, and wished to 
enforce their doctrines throughout the land ; while the 
Independents looked on every congregation as an 
independent church, competent to direct itself without 
interference from any other power. To these latter 
belonged one of the most vigorous of the Roundhead 
officers, Oliver Cromtvell^ a Huntingdonshire ggrulc- 
man, and a member of Parliament, who raised in the 
Kastem countiej a famous regiment of horse, tra¬ 
ditionally known as the Ironsides. Early in the war 
he had remarked to his cou.sm Hampden what*a poor 
set of men were enlisted for the Parliament horse, 
unlikely to cope with the gallant gentlemen who com¬ 
posed the Kin^s cavalry. " You roust,'’ he added, '*get 
men of a spirit that is likely to go on as far as gentlemen 
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wih go, or else you will be beaten still.” Cromwell 
would enlist none but those whose hearts ^re in 
the cause, and who would submit to strict discipline, 
though he did n Q| ca rg. to which of the many religious 
sects they belongefr^ “ They were ijever beaten," he 
said afterwards. In 1643, it was in the Eastern counties 
alone, where Cromwell was serving under the Earl 
of Martchesfrr^ that the Parliament cause decidedly 
throve, and the Eastern forces, raised” and trainee! 
under Cromwell’s ‘influence, were soon able to push 
further north, joining with the Yorkshire leaders, Lord 
Fairfax and his son Sir Thomas^ and the Scots. In 
the battle of Marston^Moor^ July 2, 1644, the Royal¬ 
ists, after a long and fierce contest, were routed by the 
allied Plnglish and Scots. Cromwell ,wrote in triumph 
how his men had worsted Rupert’s renowned horse :— 
“ God made them as stubble to our swords.” The 
victory placed the North in the power of the Parlia¬ 
ment-generals. Eiirly the next year, the Independents 
in Parliament managed to oust the Earls of Essex 
and Manchester, neither of them men of genius, and 
to obtain the entire re-modelling of the army. Sir 
Thomas Fairfax^ who had been the mainstay of the 
Parliament cause in Yorkshire, and had won great 
credit at Marston Moor, received the chief com¬ 
mand, with Cromwell as his second. The “New- 
Model army," its ranks filled with the flower of the 
Puritan yeomen and workmen, inflicted another defeat 
upon the Royalists at Naseby^ June 14, 1645, 
emshing as to render the King’s cause thenceforth 
hopeless. Charles kept up the struggle till the followii% 
spring, when, in despair, he surrendered himself to 
the Scots army before ifCewark, and by it was subse¬ 
quently delivered up to the English Parliament (Jan. 
30, 1647). 

6. The Presb3rterians.— In 1643 the Houses 
bound themselves, after the Scottish fashion, in a 

Solemn Leaf^ aftd C<n*enant'*^ to “endeavour the 
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extirpation" of **popery” and ” prelacy.” This Co^n- 
ant—condition upon which they had obtained ^he 
aid Bt the Scots, whose hearts were set upon establish¬ 
ing in England their own form of church government 
—they ordered to be subscrib&dJtf*all men in olfic e, 
all bcn^ficed clef^y, and generally by the whole nation. 
On non-compliance, hundreds of clergymen were turn e<i 
out of their livings. All the Royalist members w’ere 
driven from the Universities, first from Cambridge, anti 
then from Oxford. Short work was made with what 
the Puritans deemed “ monuments of superstition,” 
wherever such still remained; altars, crosses, pictured 
windows were swept away or defaced. Ry an ordinance. 
of Parliament, as the Acts of the two Houses were 
called, the aged lAud, who since his impeachment 
had lain apparently forgotten in the Tower, was 
condemned for high treason, and beheaded January 
TO, 1645—an act of needless revenge, which did the 
Presbyterian party no credit. The use of the Hook 
of Common Prayer, even in private families, w'as for- 
bi<lden ; and episcopacy gave way to the Presbyterian 
system, which however, owing to the subsequent rise 
of the Independents, was never fully established except 
in Middlesex and Lancashire. l.arge domains belong¬ 
ing to the Hishops and the Crown were seized and sold, 
and heavy fines were laid on the vanquished Cavaliers. 

7. The Second Civil War.—The King 
remained a prisoner, honourably treated, at Holm by* 
House, near Northampton, for more than four months. 
Negotiations were proceeding between him and the 
Parliament, when the army took matters into its own 
hands, one Joyce, a comet of Fairfax's guard, with a 
party of horse-riding off to Holmby House, and 
bringing the King away. Charles asked Joyre^by wlnit 
authority he acted. “ There is my commission,” said 
the comet, pointing to his troopers. “It is written 
in changers fair and legible enough,” replied the 
King, smiling; and with little reluctance, he let himself 
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bo learned oft* to the army, which, consisting mainly of 
Jnilependents and other “sectaries,” and obje^ing to 
have Presbyterianism forced upon it, was now th^‘j1val, 
not ilie servant, of Parliament The soldiers had 
foii<?ht for libert\%fikrol\science for themselves, and not 
simply to make Parliament supreme.' Charles, filled 
witli hope by the disunion of his adversaries, negotiated 
with all jjartics, Sdots and English, Presbyterians and 
Independents, trying to play off one agaipst the other. 
Cromwell and the chief officers w'ished to come to 
terms with him, provided they could secure the 
liberty of conscience they desired ; but it was hopeless 
to treat with a man who was not sincere in any of his 
negotiations. Moreover, the fiercer spirits among the 
soldiers became so violent against the King, that at 
Inst, alarmed, as he said, for his life, he made his 
eneapo from Hampton Court, where he had been 
lodged, and threw himself into the jiower of Colonel 
1 lainmond, governor of the Isle of Wight, by whom 
he wns j)l...'ed in Carisbrookc Castle, from which he 
afterwards vainly vSoiighl to make his escape. This 
w.'s after he had entered into a secret treaty with the 
Scots, by which he bound himself to maintain the 
Presbyterian system in England for three years, and 
they undertook to restore him to his throne. On 
nil sides, in anticipation of the coming of the Scots, 
Koy.alisi risings took place, first in Wales and the 
West, then in Kent and in the North; while the 
Scottish army, made up of Royalists and moderate 
Presbyterians, and led by the Dukt of Hamilton^ 
inv.itled England. But all these attempts were put 
clown by the energy of Fairfax and Cromwell, tft 
l.'itter of whom routed the Scots Rt Preston and 
}Varrifi^iyn in Lancashire (Aug. 17 and 19, 1648). 
'Pile southern insurgents, who had thrown themselves 
into Cokhtsfer^ after a desperate defence, surrendered 
to Fairfax ; and thus end^ the brief struggle known 
as the Second Chdl War, 
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8. “ Pride’s Purge*”—Frightened at the temper 
of the army, the Parliament re-opened negotiatiorfk 
with tTTe King at Nnoport, But the armjP had other 
views. Alrently before going forth to the Second 
C/ivil War, the army loaders, inifignailf at the King’s 
coiuluct, ^ had mef, after their wont, for prayer and 
consultation, and had resolved that it was their duty, 
if ever they came back in peace, “to call Charles 
Stuart, that man of blood, to an account for that 
blood he had shed.” Charles was Jiow removed by 
soldiers to Hurst Castle, a lonely stronghold on the 
shore of the Solent, and as the Parliament decided to 
come to a reconciliation with Mm, it was “ purged,” 
—that is, the entrance to the House was barred by 
Colonel Pride with a regiment of foot, and more than a 
hundrejl membei's tiisplcasing to the army party were 
sluit out. Thus “ purged,” the Commons, or rather 
the remains of them, voted that it was treasoih in the 
King of England to levy war against the Parliament, 
and ibllowe^l this up with an ordinance appointing a 
High Court of Justice to try Charles on that charge. 
I’lie l-ords refusing to concur, the Commons vx^ted 
that the supreme authority resided in themselves, and 
the so-called High Court of Justice was finally consti¬ 
tuted by the autliority of the so-called Commons alone. 
The most.notable of its members were Cromwell, 
his son-in-law Henry Ireton^ and the president of 
the court John Bradshaw, 

9. Trial and Beheading of Charles.—On the 
20th January, 1649, King was brought from St. 
James’s Palace before the High Court in Westminster 
11 all. Of a hundred and thirty-five members of the 
Court, less than sefent}', Cromwell being among them, 
were present When die name of Fairfax, as one of 
the members, was called, his wife’s voice was heard in 

. answer, “ He is not here^ and will never be ; you do 
him* wrong to name him.” Charles, bearing himself 
with kingly firmness and dignity, refused to acknow- 
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lidge the jurisdiction of the tribunal. Marks of public 
sympathy for him were not wanting, and thaisoldiers* 
shouts ofJustice ! ** ** Execution I *’ were ifiingled 
with counter-cries of “God save the King 1 ” On 
the last clay, JUlti 27, of the trial, Charles requested 
a conference with the Lords and Common^, but was 
refused, and sentence of death was pronounced upon 
“Charles Stuart, King of England,” as “a tyrant, 
traitor, murderer, ancl public enemy^ to the good 
people of the na<don.” The names of fifty-nine mem¬ 
bers of the Court were subscribed to the warrant of 
execution. Charles calmly resigned himself to his 
fate, taking a tender farewell of his two youngest 
children, the Princess Elizabeth, aged thirteen, and 
Henry, l)uke of Gloucester, who was but eight The 
rest of his time was spent at his de>?btions, in the com¬ 
pany of William Juxon, Bishop of London, by whom 
he was htlended on the scaffold in front of Whitehall, 
where he was beheaded, January 30. A few faithful 
adherents followed him to his grave in St George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. About a week after his death, 
the Commons voted that the House of Lords and the 
office of King were useless and dangerous, and ought 
to be abolished. By taking the life of Charles his 
enemies in reality exalted his fame. 'Fhe execution 
of a King was a thing hitherto unheard of, and 
Royalist ancl iYesbyterian alike stocxl aghast The 
mass of his subjects, forgetting his misgovemmc-ni 
and faithlessness, only remembered that he had been 
condemned by an illegal and arbitrary tribunal, and 
that the ancient institutions of the nation had fi^en 
with him. The Episcopalians, mindful how he had 
striven to maintain the Church 5 n l(ts power and dig¬ 
nity, styled him Martyr, and well-nigh worshipped his 
memoiy, 

TO. Children of Charles.—Of the children of 
Charles, his eldest sons, Charles, Prince of Wales, bora 
1630, and fames, Duke of York, bom 1633, each in turn 
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became King. Mary married WilHam^ Prifue of 
Oran^ Nassau^ who held the office of Stadhaidtr of 
chief ifTagistrate of Holland^ and their son was after¬ 
wards King William III, of England. Elizabeth^ and 
Jhfenry^ Duke of Gloucesier^ who were in the power of the 
Parliament* were treated after their father's death like 
the children of a private gentleman. Elizabeth died 
in 1650 in Carisbrooke Castle, where she had been 
placed together with her brother Henry, who, two 
years later, was allowed to join his family abroad. 
He died in 1660, soon after his brother Charles had 
been restored do the throne. Henrietta Afaria^ born 
1644, married Philips Duke of * Orleans^ brother of 
King Louis XIV. of France. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

T 7 te Corntnotnvealih (i) — the Iri^h IVftr (2) — '70*1 r 
•with Scotland; battles of Dunhar and Worcester; 
escape of Charles (3)— the Dutch War (4)— the Lon;; 
Parliament turned out \ by Cromwell (5) —the Little 
Parliatnent (6 )—the Protectorate; Oliver Cromwell; 
offer of*the Croivn; ** Olh^ePs Lords'^ if)—foreign 
affairs (8) — death of Cromwell (9) —religious affairs, 
Fifth Monarchy men; Quakers (10) — Richard 
Cromwell (ii )—General Monk: final dissolution of 
the Jjtng Parliament (12 )—Restoration of the King; 
character of the Puritans (13). 

I, The Comffn on wealth, 1649-1660. — The 
House of Commons, such as it was, for it now seldom 
exceeded some fifty members, had become the sole 
rulipg power, and by it a Council of State^ of which 
Bra^haw was the first president, was appointed to 
cany on the government The Duke of Hamilton 
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ftnd two other Royalist noblemen taken in the Second 
Civif War were beheaded, and England wa* declared 
a Commonwealth and Free State, to be governed with¬ 
out any King or House of Lords. Some voices how- 
c\'cr were raiseff in complaint that the new government 
was no better than the old ; and* in the army these 
malcontents—called Jier^e/lers,'* because they held, 
or were accused of holding, that all degrees of men 
should be lei*elled, or placed on an equality as to rank 
and j)roperty—broke out into a mutiny, w'hich was 
swiftly crushed by Cromwell. 

2. Ireland.—Young Charles, who was regardc<l as 
King by every Royalist, w'as an exile abroad. His chief 
hoi)es lay in Ireland, w’here James Butler, Marquess of 
Ormonde, the Royalist I^rd-Lieutenant, gathered 
round him every one, whether Komhn Catholic, Episco¬ 
palian, or Presbylerian, who would fight for the King. 
Againsf these, the Council of Stale sent out, as their 
Lord-Lieutenant, Cromwell, who, by dint of unsparing 
severity towards all who resisted, and by drawing over 
the l^rotestants to the Parliament side, broke the 
strength of the Royalist cause. After nine months he 
was called away to Scotland, leaving Ireton to carry on 
lus work in Ireland. Under the rule of the Common¬ 
wealth, permission was given to the Roman Catholic 
lc.ader.s and their followers to enter the service of 
foreign states; many of tlie Irish were shipped to the 
West Indies; large confiscations of land were made, 
certain counties of Munster, Leinster, and Ulster being 
portioned out among English “ adventurers " (men who, 
upon the outbreak of the rebellion, had advanced 
money for quelling it, in consideration of forfeitSi 
lands to be allotted to them) £id Parliamentary 
soldiers; while the old proprietors were “transplanted 
to lands assigned to them in the wilds of Connaught 
and Clare. 

3. War with Scotland. —Scotland, where 
Charles had arrived, and was accepted as King, was 
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next invaded by Cromwell, who, unable to bring th^ 
Scots ft battle, and with his troops distressed by 
sickness and scarcity of footl, had eventually to fall 
back, upon Before him^was ^he Scots army 

under David Leslej^ strongly posted on Doon Hill, 
behind him the sea, and on his left the enemy had 
seized the pass towards England. But the Scots 
beginning to descend the hill, Cromwell suddenly 
attacked them^in flank, about daybreak on the 3rd 
September, 1650. As the sun rose cfVer the sea, the 
English general exclaimed ** Now let God arise, and 
His enemies Shall l)e scattered;*' and scattered the 
Scots were, in utter rout. In the course of the next 
year, whilst Cromwell was still engaged in Scotland, 
Charles and his army suddenly crossed the Border, 
and though their fiopes of a rising in their favour 
were disappointed, Uiey pushed as far as Worcesttry 
where Cromwell overtook and defeated thim on 
the anniversary of Dunbar. Cromwell wrote of this 
victory as “a crowning mercy;” and in fact it was 
the last battle he had to fight. The Parliament had 
declared the adherents of Charles traitor.s and rebels, 
and as such Karl of Derby two other prisoners 
sutfered death. A reward of a thousand pounds was 
offered ibr the apprehension of Charles, who, having 
made his escape from AVorcestcr, went through a 
succession of hazardous adventures, during which he 
entrusted himself to more than forty [lersons, none 
of whom failed in fidelity or caution. A Roman 
Catholic family of the name of l^enderelly country folk 
living at or about Boscobel in Shropshire, were among 
iho chief agents it^ his coiiccalmenL At one time, 
with hair cut short, and dressed as a peasant, he lay 
hidden in Boscobel. wood; at another, shroudcdiA the 
thick leaves of a great oak-tree, he caught glimpses rff 
'the Parliament soldiers hunting up and down in search 
of fugitives. Having walked till he was footsore, he 
was glad, when he left Boscobel House for Moseley, 
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the abode of a Roman Catholic gentleman, to ride 
the horse of the miller, Humfrey Pendevell, who, 
to Charles's complaint of its jolting pace, replied 
that he must remember it was carrj-'ing the weight of 
ihiee kingdoms. Moseley he left in the disguise of 
servant to a gentlewoman, Jane Lane, who rode behind 
him on a ]>illion, as the manner then was for women 
to travel. Finally he and his friend lA>rjl \\’ilnioi 
sailed in a collier vessel from llrighton, then a small 
fishing village. »lle w'as reiognized by the nusior, 
who however said he would venture life and all lor 
him; and thus, after so many perils, Charles Undod 
safely in Norm«tndy; *Such were the stories whicli in 
after days he loved to tell, and which loyal Cavaliers 
treasured up and retiCiUed. T'hc war in Scotland 
was carricil on by one of Cromweirs oflicers, General 
Gtvr^c Monk^ who brought the country under the 
aulhori«y of the Knglisli Parliaineni. 

4. The Dutch 'War.—In 1652 a war broke out 
witli the Dutch —as the pcojile of the Seven ITniteil 
Provinces of the Netherlamls were commonly called 
—between whom and the English there was much ill- 
wall, arising partly out of commercial jealousy, 'i'his 
war is memorable as a trial of strength between 
Admiral Robert Blake and the great Dutch seamen 
Martin Tromp and Michael tie Rnytcr. Once, after 
worsting IJlake in the Dowms, Tromp, it is said, sailed 
tlirough the Channel with a broom at his mast-head, 
to signify that he had swept tliosc sca.s of the Englbh 
—iui insult which was afterwards avcngetl in three 
stubborn contests. Blake, owing to ill-health, was not 
in the last of these battles, fouglit in July, 1655^11 
which 1 'romp fell. One of the tommanders of the 
EngUsh fleet was General Monk; for in those days 
the naval and military services were not kept separate. 
In the next year peace %vas made with the Dutch. 

5. Turning out of The Long Parliament.— 
While this war was going on, the government was again 
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changed; for the rivalry between the Parliament— <ir 
the Rumpy* as the remnant of the House of Commoni 
was co*hlemptuously called—and the army had ended 
in the triumph of the latter. The Parliament liad 
atrcady been prevailed upon to fix'a day—loo distant a 
day, as the army leaders thought—for its own dissolu¬ 
tion 'f but there was the further question as to how its 
successor should be chosen. A bill for these purposes 
was before the diouse; but its provisions were not ac¬ 
ceptable to Uicarmy leaders. On the foth Ajwil, 1653, 
the l.ord General Cromwell, having leaniccl that the 
** Rump " was hurriedly passing the bill to which he 
objected, entered the House, and? alter some praise of 
the Parliament's care for the public good, began to 
tax it with “ injustice, delays of justice, self-interest.” 
A inen)ber rose tolemonstrate. “ Come, come,” cried 
Cromwell, “ I will put an end to your j)raling,” And 
calling in some twenty or thirty musketeers, he V>r(lertd 
the members out, upbraiding them as they went. 
Pointing to the mace, the symbol of authority, he 
])ade a .sohlier “ lake away that bauble.” The House 
was cleared, and the doors were locked. 

6 . The Lrittle Parliament.—Cromwell had thus 
made himself master of England, and the only check 
upon him was the anny. This army, combining 
perfect discipline with burning religious zeal, was 
unlike any ordinary military force. OHicers and 
soldiers prayed and preached together: the troops 
lived, said a foreigner, “as if they weie brother¬ 
hoods of monks.” Proud as these men were of their 
genera], in whom they saw the union of soldier¬ 
ship and sanctity ^carried to perfection, they would 
ill have borne that he should take the name, hate¬ 
ful to most of thpm, of King. Nor, although*their 
victories seemed to them tokens tliat t^^>y were called 
to provide for the government of the land and the 
welfare of tlie godly, did they wish to rule England 
by the power of the sword. A temporary Council 
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otf State was appointed, and Cromwell, acting with 
die advice of a Council of his officers, summoned 
about 14a persons by name to serve as incmbers of 
an assembly which is known as f/u litlie Parlia^ 
vient” or, as the Cavaliers nicknamed it, “ Praise- 
God llarcbonc's ParKament," after the quaint name of 
one of its members. This assembly set to making 
legal and ecclesiastical reforms at sucli a rale that 
people got frightened; and in about five inontlis" time 
the more model ate members thought it best to sur¬ 
render their powers to Cromwell, who was thereupon 
appointed by his officers Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth 0/ jEn^lartd, ^cot/andy and Ireland (December 
16, if>53). There was to be an elected'Parliament, 
consisting of one House only; all who had aiiletl 
or abetted war against Parliament were disqualified 
temporarily from electing or being elected. 

7. The Protectorate. Oliver Cromwell, 
Z653-X658.—With few friends except among the 
soldiers, Oliver —fur, king-like, he styled himself by 
iiis Christian name—had for enemic‘5, not only the 
Royalists, but also the Republicans, who looked upon 
him as the destroyer of the Commonwealth. In lito 
beginning of 1655. a Republican plot and a Royalist 
insurrection were alike crushed, the Republicans being 
leniently treated, but not so the Cavaliers, some of 
whom were put to death, and others sold for slaves in 
the West Indies. Many other schemes were formed 
for the Protector’s overtlirow, and even for his assas¬ 
sination ; but he kept himself well informed of all that 
was going on, and his rule was too strong and vigil^t 
to be shaken off. For about a yqar after the revolt 
of 1655, the country was ruled by Major-Generals, 
wielding well-nigh absolute power;, and to defray the 
expenses of this military government a tenth of income 
was arbitrarily wrung from the luckless Royalists. The 
Protector’s first Parliament, which met in 1654, ques¬ 
tioned his authority, and was dissolved by him in 
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anger. Tlic next Parliament, which met in 1656, 
posed tfiat Jlie should take the title of King; but* a 
number of the officers of the army, and of those who 
favoured a Rcymblic, opposed so strongly that he 
thought it better to refuse. Alndost all the old forms 
of the constilutioiY were however restored under new 
names. * The Protector w-as enthroned with all but 
kingly pomp in Westminster H.all, and there were 
again to be lyo Houses of ParliaincnL The “ Other 
House,” as the Cpmmons called it, \^as to be a House 
of Lords, but it proved a failure. A few of the old 
nobles were, summoned, but almost all kept aloof; 
the Protector’s two sons, members of his Council, 
military officers, lauyers, and others, mostly taken 
from the House of Commons, made up the rest. 
The Commons raised such difficulties about giving 
them' the title of Lords, that Cromwell dissolved the 
Parliament, February 4, 165S. As Scotland, where 
the English rule was maintained by Monk and his 
army, and Ireland were now united with the English 
Commonwealth, representatives for those countries sat 
in the Parliaments of the Protectorate. 

8. Foreign Affairs.—Whatever might be thought 
of the Protector’s home rule, the success of his foreign 
policy dazzled even his opponents. Under him Eng¬ 
land became one of the most formidable powers in 
Europe ; and France, Spain, and the United Pro¬ 
vinces alike courted his friendship. Blake enforced * 
from the Grand Duke of Tuscany reparation for damage 
to English commerce, and burned the Moorish pirate- 
vessels in the Bay of Tunis. An attack in 1655 
upon the West Indian possessions of Spain proved 
an exception toiathe general success of Cromwell’s 
schemes, as the expedition failed of its main object, 
San Domingo, and ^ough it took the island oijammea^ 
this was at ikst r^arded as a worthless acquisition. 
Blit at sea the English held their own j and in 1656 
the Londoners were gladdened by the sight of a train 
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of ^hirty-eight waggons conveying to tlie Tower the 
silver taken from a Spanish fleet. In Uie neat year 
the daring Blake fought his last fight, attadring 
and burning, under a tremendous Are from the 
batteries on shore, the Spanish treasurc-sliips in 
the harbour of Santa Cruz, in Tencriffe. Blake did 
not live to receive the praise of his countrymen; 
he died within sight of Plymouth, August 17, 1657. 
Cromwell, taking Queen Elizabeth as. his model, 
aspired to be the; protector of the, Reformed faith 
throughout Europe; and by means of his inlluence with 
the French government he was able to check the Duke 
of Savoy’s persecution of the Fai/Ms, the Protestants 
of Piedmont. In the last year of his rule he gave the 
country a compensation for the still regretted Calais. 
An English force was sent to join the French in 
war against the Spaniards, and shared in the Battle of 
the jSunet in 1658, the result of which was the sur¬ 
render of the town of Dunkirk, which England 
retained as the price of its assistance. 

9. Death of the Protector.—Oliver, who was in 
ill-health, did not long survive the death of his favourite 
daughter, Elizabeth Claypole. He died at the age of 
fifty-nine, on his “ Fortunate Day,” the anniversary of 
Dunbar and Worcester, Sept 3, 1658. He left two 
sons, Richard and Henry, the elder of whom was 
proclaimed Protector, his father, on his deathbed, 
having been understood to name him for his successor. 
The character of Oliver Cromwell is still a subject of 
dis]>ute. Royalists, Presbyienans, and Republicans 
joined in denouncing him as a hypocrite who from first 
to last had only aimed at {xiwer for himself; yet there 
are grounds for considering him a sincere enthusiast. 
His ganius cannot be doubted. For the«rst forty 
years of his life he never saw war,’yet he proved a 
great general; bred ih a private station, he became a 
gmt iirince, even his enemies admitting that he bore 
himself with dignity. His power and w&tcMOi extorted 
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au unwilling admiration, and in after days, whe^ a 
foreign^flect, insulted our shores, men looked back wfth 
something of regret to the mighty Oliver, who ** matle 
all the neighbour princes fear him.'’ 

lo. Religious Affairs. CromwelFs general 
policy was onc*of toleration in religious luattcrs. 
Church* livings were held both by Presbyterian and 
lndepen<lent ministers, subject to the approval of a 
lioard appoyited by the Protector. Freedom was 
allowed to all ^he sects which l^d sprung out of 
Puritanism, so lung as they did not utter opinions 
dangerous tp his government; for the fiercest Repub¬ 
licans were lo be found among some of the ** sectaries ** 
—Anabaptists, Levellers, “ Fifth-Monarcliy men.” 
The last-named believed themselves called to prepare 
the w'ay for Ihoi reign on earth of Christ’s saints, 
flaying read of the ** Four great Monarchies,” 
Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman, thcyccckoncci 
their expected kingdom as the ** I'Y/Zt Monarchy.** 
Not long before the Protectorate, there arose the 
sect of the Quakers^ as the worltl in general called 
them, or Friends^ as they calledathcmsclves, founded 
by Ucorge FoXy son of a weaver. I’hcy were at 
first looked on with great dislike, and were much 
harassed, though the Protector himself treated 
Fox kindly. A few Jews were allowed to settle 
in the country, for the first time since their expul¬ 
sion by Edward I. Oliver’s toleration however did 
not extend to the Roman Catholics, and hardly to 
the Episcopalians, who were, as a matter of course, 
Royalists. After the revolt of 1655, forbade llie 
use of the Common Prayer-book, and the Plpiscopalian 
clergy were deliarred from preaching or teaching. 
But these orders were not strictly carried out, and 
zealous congregations of the ** SDenced Church ” still 
met in private. 

‘II. The Protectorate, Richard Cromwell» 
X656-X659.—Great was the vexation of tlie Royalists on 

Q 2 
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finf^ng that Ricfiard Crofimeil took his place as quietly* 
as any rightful King. Gentle^ docile, and. of crdinary 
abilities, the young man had made no enemies j but 
the army scorned the rule of one who had never 
distinguished himself in w'ar. After eight months, the 
malcontent officers recalled the “ Kump" to power, 
and Richard, without a struggle, gave up his office, 
and retired into private life, whither he was followed 
by his brother Henry, who, during the l*rotectorate, 
had governed Ireland with ability. 

12. General Monk.—The Rump was no sooner 
restored than its quarrel with the army began again; 
and in a few months^ the doors of the House were 
closed by Gaieral John Lambert^ who thought him¬ 
self a second Oliver Cromwell. But Monk, the 
commander of the English army in Scotland, refus¬ 
ing to acknowledge the government set up by the 
officers in l^ondon, marched with his forces towards 
England, and fixed his head-quarters at Coldstream 
on the Tweed. Hence his men were called “ Cold- 
streamers," a name of which the memory is still 
preserved in that of-the Coldstream Guards. Every¬ 
where the dislike of military government was 
breaking out; people refused to pay taxes; the 
London apprentices were clamouring for a freely 
elected Parliament; the fleet advanced up the 
Thames, and declared itself against the rule of the 
army. The soldiers themselves, dissatisfied with their 
officers, restored the Rump, the only body in the 
country which had any show of legal authority. Fair¬ 
fax, co-operating wnth Monk, mustered bis friends 
and occupied York; while Lambert, who had marched 
to the North to stop Monk, wosHbrsaken by his 
forces.» Monk, the ruler of the hour, enter^ London, 
Feb. 3, x66o. Cold and silent, he for some days let not 
a woid fall that could betray his real intentions, but at 
last he declared for a free Parliament—on announce¬ 
ment wliich was received with every mark of joy. 
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amidst the ringing of bells and the blaze of bonfites. 
The Paesbyterian members who had been ** purgefi " 
out by Pridc> again took their seats, and Parliament, 
after issuing writs for a general election, decreed its 
own dissolution, March 16. Tfius ended that famous 
Long Parliameht which, twice expelled and twice 
restored, had existed for twenty years. 

13. The Restoration.—'fhe new Parliament, or 
rather Cim 7 >emtwn^ for, not having been summoned by 
the King, it wa» not in law a Parliament, met April 
25, the Peers now returning to their House. Monk 
meanwhile had been in secret communication with the 
exiled Charles, who issued to •his ‘Moving subjects” 
a Declaration, dated from Breda^ wherein he promised 
pardon for past offences to all, “ excepting only such 
l>ersons as shaH Hereafter be excepted by Parliament,” 
and also **a liberty to tender consciences.” On the 8th 
May, seven days after this Declaration was •received, 
Charles II. was proclaimed King, and the fleet having 
been sent to convoy him from Holland to Dover, he 
made his entry into London, May 29, in the midst of 
almost universal rejoicing; the roitls were strewed with 
flowers, the streets hung with tapestry, tlie fountains 
ran with wine. On his way he passed the Common- 
w'ealth army, drawn up on IMackhcath to give a 
reluctant .Welcome to the King whom they abhorred. 
Thus fell the Puritans, a class who rendered great 
political service to their country, and who are to be 
respected for their conscientious devotion to what 
seemed to them to be right. But they committed the 
error of trying to make all men religious after their 
own pattern. The I^ng Parliament put «lown public 
amusements, foiflade the keeping of Christmas and 
other ancient festivals, and assigned punishmtrnts of 
unprecedented severity to breaches of private morality. 
Religion, or the appearance of it, was made a neccs- 
saiy qualification for office; and the result was that 
the name of Puritan became synonymous with that 
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of"^lypocrite, and the unnatural restraint of the Com- 
nionwcalth was succeeded at the Restoratioif by an 
outbreak of profligacy. 
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Charles //. (i )—the Convention rarliament (2) — the 

conformists (3)— Ireland (4)—///*• Kind's ntat'riaj^ej 
'Tttn{:;ier; Bombay: sale of Dunkif’k —the Plaj^ue 

Year ( 0 )—the Great Fire (7 )—the Dutch IVar (8)— 
fall of Clarendon; the Triple Alliance; Treaty of 
D(n>erj the Cabal (9) — the Pofidt Plot (i o)— the Habeas 
Corpus Act (m)— \Vhi;> and Tory; the Dukes of York 
and of Monmouth ; the IVhijir Plots: dealt* •f Charles 
(12), * ' • 

1. House of Stuart. Charles II., X660-Z685.— 

Charles II. began his reign with everything in his favotir 
No measure was ever more acceptable to the nation than 
was the Restoration; no conditions were made with 
him, no new restrictions laid upon him; the year of 
his return was styled, not the firsts but the t7vclfth^ of his 
reign, which was thus reckoned to have begun from 
the time of his father’s death. Unfortunately Charles 
had few qualities which merited the love bestowed 
upon him. He had talents, easy good-temper, and the 
manners of an accomplished gentleman, but neither 
heart nor principles. So far as he had any religion, lie 
was secretly a Roman Catholic; as a ruler, his incli¬ 
nation was towanls a despotic monruchy ; but he was 
not the man to risk his crown in grasping^t more 
power—as he Iiimself said, he was “ resolved to go 
abroad no moreand his main object in life was 
to be amused and to avoid trouble, 

a. The Convention Parliament.—^The Con^ 
XfenHon Parliamestt — for by its first statute it declared 
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itself to be a Parliainent—passed an Aci of Jndeti^ity 
by which the promised general pardon was granted ; 
those who had been actually concerned in the death of 
Charles 1. were excepted from its benefits. Of these 
“ thirteen sufifered deflth, and others were left 

in prison for liftf. 'I'he bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, 
and Bradshaw were, on the next anniversary of the late 
King's <ieath, dragged out of their tombs at West¬ 
minster, and hanged on the gallows at Tyburn. The 
Act of IndemnUy was far from plegsing the distressed 
Cavaliers, who found that it barred them from legal 
remedy for their losses during the late troubles, and 
llieir feelings were consequently very bitter. A statute 
was passed abolishing the now useless and oppressive 
tenures by knight-scrvice, with all their attendant 
grievances. By<he same Act the King also gave up 
the prerogative of pumyance and pre-emption. In 
compensation, he received an excise upon* beer and 
other liquors, a tax first introduced by the Long 
Parliament The army was disbanded as soon as 
possible. If Parliament had had its wish, there would 
have been no military force except the militia^ but a 
wild rising of a h.andful of Fifth-Monarchy men in 
London gave Charles an excuse for keeping up a body 
of guards, retaining among them Monk's “ Cold- 
streamer^" and another old regiment. He contrived 
to spare enough from his revenue to maintain and 
gradually to increase these forces, and thus, though 
without the sanction of law, he l^came master of a 
small standing army. 

3. The Nonconformists or Dissenters* —In 
the new Parliament, which met in May, 1661, the 
Cavalier party Iflld completely the upper hand. The 
Corporation Act was passe<l, by which every officer of 
a corporation wits required to communicate according 
to the rites of the Church of England, and to swear to 
his belief that taking arms against the King was in all 
cases unlawful. The Bishops, who had already returned 
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to their sees, were now restored to their seats in the 
ll6use of Lords ; and the Litui^ was revivid with 
some alterations. Charles had held out hopfes of 
some changes in the episcopal system which would 
satisfy the moderate l^csbyterians; but the Par¬ 
liament would make no concessions. A stringent 
jict of Uniformityy requiring all persons holding 
ecclesiastical preferroent to declare their assent to 
ever>'tliing contained in the Book of Common Prayer, 
drove about two thousand ministers f**om their bene¬ 
fices, as the Koyalist incumbents had been turned out 
before them. This was followed at intervals by harsh 
Acts against the Nonconformists and their religious 
meetings. It was about this time that the names of 
Puritan and Nonconformist began to be replaced by 
th.at of Disstfiter^ the change of 'name marking a 
change of feeling. The Nonconfonnist under Charles 
I. had striven to fashion the Church according to his 
own ideas; under Charles 11 . he made up his mind 
to stand outside, only asking for liberty to ** dissent *’ 
from the Church. Charles, for the sake of the Roman 
Catholics, was not inclined to be hard upon dissent; 
but his motive was suspected. In 167a he put out a 
Deciaraiion of Indulgence^ by which Protestant Dissen¬ 
ters were to be allowed to worship in places licensed 
for the purpose, and Roman Catholics ip private 
houses. But Parliament denying his power thus to 
dispense with i>cnal statutes “in matters ecclesi¬ 
astical," he withdrew his Declaration. So far from 
being able to carry out his wishes, he had to give his 
assent to the Test Act (1673), which, though it also 
shut out the Protestant Nonconformists from office, 
w'os aimed especially at the Roman CSLtholics. Under 
this Act all persons holding civil or militai^ office were 
required to take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, 
to subscribe a declaration against transubstantiatwn 
(the distinguishing doctrine Si the Church of Rome 
upon the Eucharist), and to communicate according to 
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the Anglican rites. Rather than comply with these 
requirements, the King's brother James, Duke of Yoft, 
resigned his place of Lord High Admiral—a step by 
which he practically avowed himself to be, as had long 
been suspected, a Roman Cathofic. 

4. Ireland.—fn the other |iarts of the British 

Isles the royal authority was re-established without 
difhcuUy. Scotland became again a separate kingdom; 
in Ireland episcopacy was restored, and a Parliament 
proceeded to sortie the claims of* the dispossessed 
Royalists and Roman Catholics on the one side, and 
the adventurers and soldiers, Cromwell'S colonists, on 
the other. After long wrangling, the Cromwellians,” 
as they were called, gave up a third of their gains; 
but numbers of Irish claimants who protested, truly 
or untruly, that thtfy had had no share in the rebellion 
of 1641 obtained neither restitution nor compensa¬ 
tion, and raised bitter complaints. * 

5. Tangier, Bombay, and Dunkirk.—In 1662 
Charles married the Infanta of Poriugal^ Katharine of 
/Sraganza, receiving as part of her dowry the fortress 
of Tangier in Africa and the islancfof Bombay in India. 
I'angier was abandoned before the end of the reign as 
worthless; Bombay after a short time was made over 
to the East India Company. In the same year, 1662, 
Dunkirk was sold to Louis X/Kf King of France, 
a transaction which roused genersd indignation, the 
more so, as it was believed that the motive was the 
gaining funds to support a profligate court. « 

6. The Plague Year.—In 1665, during an 
unusually hot and dry summer, the Plague broke out in 
London with a fury such as had not been known for 
three centuries. The Court and most of the rich fled 
from the stricken dty ; the stout-hearted Monk, Vhose 
services in the Restoration had gained him the title of 
Duke of Albematie^ remained at Whitehall as the chief 
representative of government, although, as he said, he 
should have thought himself much safer in action 
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against the Dutch. The shops were shut up, the grasi 
giew in the streets; rows of houses stood empty, or 
marked on their doors with a red cross and the 
words “ Ix)rd have mercy on us,"—^the sign that the 
pestilence was withim By winter-time the worst was 
over; but in these six months it is said that more than 
100,000 people perished. 

7. The Great Fire of Lon don.—Hardly had 
London recovered from the scourge of, plague when 
another evil befeU it On the 2nd tSeptember, 1666 
—the Annus MirahUh^ or “ Year of Wonders^* as the 
poet Drj'den named it-—an accidental fire broke out in 
Pudding Lane, near Fish Street. The neighbouring 
houses, being of wood, c^uickly caught the flames, 
which, driven by an east wmd, soon wrapped London 
in a blaze which made the night asiight as day for ten 
miles round. At'this fearful time, Charles, usually so 
careless*and indifferent, displayed an unexpected 
energy, superintending, together with the Duke of 
York, the pulling down of houses, for the purpose 
of checking the flames. At last, wide gaps having 
been made in the ^streets by blowing up the build¬ 
ings with giinpo%vder, and the wind abating, the fire 
was stayed, though not until after it ha<l burned 
for three days, and laid London in ashes from the 
Tower to the Temple and Smithfield. TJic column 
known as ** the Monument ” marks the spot near which 
the fire began. Old St. Paul’s being among the build¬ 
ings which perished, it uras replaced by the present 
church, the work of the great architect Sir Christopher 
IVren. 

8. The Dutch War.—These calamitous years 
were further marked by a naval vftir, arising mainly 
out of commercial rivalry, with the Uni^ Provinces, 
or, as they were usually called, from the name of the 
leading province among them, Holland, One battle 
in the Downs, fought in June, x666, was contested'for 
four days; the Dutch w^ere commanded by De Kuyter^ 
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the English by Albemarle and Prince Rupert Louis 
XIV. gave some help to the Dutch; but after •a 
while he entered into secret negotiations with 
Charles, and did no more for his allies. The English 
had some successes; but the sup{)lies voted for the war 
being squandered *by the Court or exnbezslcd by the 
officials, the vessels were laid up unrepaired, and the 
sailors left unpaid till they mutinied. In 1667 a 
Dutch fleet sailed up the Mc^vray, burned the English 
vessels at Chath;un, and blockaded the river I'hames. 
“ This comes of your not paying our husbands,” cried 
the sailors* wives in the streets of Wapping; an<l 
indeed not the least part of the disgrace was that 
h'.nglish sailors were serring on board the Dutch ships, 
and were heard calling out “ We did heretofore fight for 
tickets; now we ITght for dollars ! *' John Evelyn, a 
gentleman of the time, whose diary has come-down to 
us, has recorded how he looked upon the Datch fleet 
lying within the mouth of the Thames,—** a dreadful 
.spectacle as ever Englishmen saw, and a dishonour 
never to be wiped off I ” Peace was made soon after¬ 
wards. * * 

9. Treaty of Dover. —The anger of the nation 
was somewhat appeased by the dismissal of the I>ord 
Chancellor, Etlward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, hitherto 
the King's* chief adviser, who was disliked, though 
for different reasons, both by courtiers and people. 
Clarendon w^as an old-fashioned statesman, who wished 
to see the government conducted as in lha days of 
Elizabeth, and was indignant when the Commons pre¬ 
sumed to inquire how the money they had voted for 
the war had beej spent; but at the same time he 
frowned upon the rices and follies of the King and 
, the Court. Peing impeached by the Coitlmons, 
Clarendon fled the country, and. died in exile. The 
King’s advisers now took the popular step of forming 
the T^tpU Alliaftce between England, Holland, and 
Sweden, in order to check Tx>iiis XIV. in his career 
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oliconquest. but Charles had other schemes at heart, 
shid ere long he sold himself to France^by t^e secret 
Treaty of JDover, * May 22, 1670. Under this he en¬ 
gaged to declare himself, as soon as might be prudent, 
a Roman Catholic, to join in a war against Holland, 
and otherwise to serve the French designs; while 
Ix)uis engaged to pay him a large subsidy, a yearly 
pension during the war, and to aid him with an army 
if any insurrection should break out in England. The 
then leading ministers of the Crown are known as 
the “ Cabal **—term used in much the same sense 
as Cabinet^ but applied more particularly to them in 
consequence of its dbmprising the initials of their 
names or titles, Clifford^ Lord Arlirt^on^ the Duke of 
Buckingham^ Lord Ashley (afterwards Earl of Shaftes- 
hury)^ and the Duke oiLauderdale, Ol'lhese, only Clifford 
and Arlington, whose leanings were towards the Church 
of Rome, were entrusted with the secret of the King*s 
engagement to declare himself a Roman Catholic. For 
some time before this reign that which we call the 
cabinet —consisting of a small number of persons selected 
by tkc sovereign, whose existence as a body is still 
unrecognized by law—had begun to draw to itself the 
functions originally belonging to the whole Council. 
The war with Holland was declared in 1672, the 
necessary funds being raisetl by '^shutting the 
Exchequer,” that is, by suspending the payments due 
to the goldsmiths and bankers who had advanced 
money to the govemraenL Peace was made in 
twtt years, by which time the Cabal” had broken 
up. Clifford, who had recently become a Roman 
Catholic, had preferred resigning his office of Lord 
Treasurer to taking the test imposed jby the Act of 
1673,- SUaftesbery, having probabl^r^learned the. 
King^s secret eng^ement as to his religion, 
had excited all his influence to put an end to the 
French alliance and the Dutch war, and had in con¬ 
sequence been dismissed from his office of Lord 
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Chancellor. He now became the leader of the 
** Countpj^ as those opposed to the Court wefe 

called. 

lo. The Popish Plot.—In 167S, the nation, 
already suspicious of the real plot of Charles and I^iiis 
against religion *and liberty, was driven wild by the 
alleged oiscovery of a Popish Plot*' for the assassi¬ 
nation of the King and the massacre of all i’rotesunts. 
Titus Oates^ a man of infamous character, was the chief 
witness to it; anciby him and by others who made a 
profit of perjury the lives of many innocent Roman 
Catholics were sworn away. Under the infiucnce of 
the popular feeling, an Act wa!^ passed which shut 
out Roman Catholics (the Duke of York excepted) 
from either House of Parliament and from the royal 
presence. P'rom the House of Commons indeed they 
had long been exclmled by the oath of supremacy 
exacted from the members; but it was not libtil the 
passing of the Act of 1678 that the Roman Catholic 
peers ceased to take their seats. Both I/ords and 
Commons were now required, not only to take the 
oaths of supremacy and a11cgian<^, but also to*sub- 
scribe a declaration against transubstantiation and the 
worship of the Church of Rome. 

1X, Habeas Corpus Act.-— The Parliament, which 
had been ip. existence ever since 1661, was at last 
dissolved in 1679; its shortlived successor, 

which met and was dissolved within the year, belongs 
the honour of having passed the famous. Habeas 
Corpus Act, The Great Charter had established the 
immunity of every freeman from arbitrary imprison¬ 
ment; but in practice various ways were found of 
violating this right.* llie object of this new Act was 
efifectually to provide that no man should be* long 
detained in prison on a criminal enlarge without either 
. the legality of his imprisonment being proved in open 
court, or his being brought to trial. The name comes 
from that of the writ of Habeas Corpus^ to which 
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rd*:oursc could always be Iiad on behalf of persons 
iflegally imprisoned. The writ was address^ to the 
person by whom any one was detained, commanding 
him to produce his prisoner in court and show the 
cause of the imprisonment. The judges often found 
pretexts for refusing to award the writ, and tl]egaolei's 
for delaying to obey it. In times of public danger, 
the o];>eration of this statute is sometimes suspended 
by Acts giving the government poweti for a limited 
period to imprison suspected persoivs without bringing 
them to trial. 

12. Whig and Tory.—^About this time the party 
names of and To/y came into use. was a 

nickname given to the insurgent Covenanters of Scot¬ 
land, and from them it was transferred to those of the 
Country Party who were bent on shutting out the 
Duke of York from tlie throne on account of his 
religion: I'hose who were against this scheme were 
called Tories^ a name originally given to the Roman 
Catholic outlaws who haunted the bogs of Ireland. The 
King had no legitimate children ; but the eldest of his 
illcgkimate sons, JUmes^ Duke of Monmouth^ was i>ut 
forward by Shaftesbury and other Whigs as a claimant. 
Monmouth, “ the Protestant Duke,” was the darling 
of the common people, who believed him to be of 
lawful birth, and who were fascinated by hi^ grace an<l 
winning manners. In three Parliaments the Whigs 
pursued their scheme of an Exclusion Bill ” against 
the Duke of York* The last of these met in i6Si at 
the loyal and Tory city ot Oxford, for Charles feared 
that the House of Commons, if assembled in its 
wonted place, might, in imitation of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, declare itself pennanent, *and|L call on the 
Londoners to support it As it was, the Whig members 
came escorted by mounted tenants and serving-men^ 
as well anned as the royal Guards. I'he Commons 
still insisting on the Exclusion Bill, the King dissolved 
the Parliament after seven days j and irritated by 
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these persistent attempts to exclude his brother from 
the successiop, for the remaining four years of his rei^ 
he ruled without a Parliament Money sufficient for 
carrying on the government was obtained from Ix>uis of 
France. As the borough corporations, which then 
returned^ a majority of the representatives of the 
Commons, were the strongholds of the Whigs, steps 
were taken to destroy their independence. On slight 
pretext, the Qjiirt of King’s Bench ])ronounced that 
the City of London had forfeited its rfrharter, and new 
regulations were made which placeil it entirely under 
the power of the Crown—no imyor, sheriff, or recorder 
M*as to be admitted without the King’s approval. 
Similar measures were taken with other Whig towns, 
many of which tlr^ght it best to surrender their 
liberties quietly—eharlers went down, it was said, 
** like the walls of Jericho.” Many of the Whigs began 
to plan insurrections, or at least to take counsel how to 
overthrow the 'lories ; while a few of the most desperate 
formed the ^^Ryc-House Plot'* for waylaying and assas¬ 
sinating the King and his brother. The Ryc-House 
was a farm belonging to one o# the conspirators, 
situated on the road by which the King would return 
from Newmarket. These projects being betrayed, 
several persons suffered death; amongst them, 
the uprigh^ and patriotic William,, Lord Rusicll, 
Algernon Sydney, a man of known Republican opinions, 
who had fought for the Parliament at Marston Moor. 
Both Russell and Sydney are deemed to have been 
wrongfully convicted. Russell, though saying that 
“he thought he had met witli hard measure,” accc]Jtcd 
his fate with calmness. '‘The bitterness of death 
is past,” he saiil, ^cr he had bidden a last farewell 
to his dearly loved wife. Sydney would not adtlress 
the people from the scaffold, saying that “ he had made 
his peace with Heaven, and had nothing to say to 
men.” He left however a paper whicli, while it srt 
forth the injustice of his condemnatioD, expressed his 
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tliankfulncss that he was to die ** for that old cause 
iAc which I was from my youth engaged.^'.. Monmouth, 
who had been concerned in the Whig plots, went 
abroad; and his rival the Duke of York after a while 
resumed his ofiice of Lord High Admiral and his 
scat at the Council, the King dispensing, in his 
fiivour, with the provisions of the Test Act. While 
wavering as to his future policy, Charles was seized 
with a fit, and after lingering a few days, died on 
the 6th February, 1685. On his deathbed, after the 
Bishops had vainly pressed him to take the Sacra¬ 
ment, his brother secretly brought to him-a monk, from 
whose hands he reccfivc^ the last rites of the Church 
of Rome. The people mourned him with genuine 
sorrow, for with his faults lig^had never lost his 
personal popularity; while his brother’s accession to 
power was dreaded. 
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/afws //. ( 0 — IV^sfym Rebellion j beheading oj 
Monmouthj the Bloody Assises (2 )—misgovernment 
of fames; Declaration of Indulgence ‘trial of the 
Se%*en Bishops (4 )—birth of the Pretender (5)— invita¬ 
tion to the Prince of Orange ip)—landing of the Prince; 
flight of the Queen and King ig)~--return and second 
fii^ht of fames; the Declaration of Right; the Crown 
accepted by the Prince and Princess of Orange (8) —the 
Hui>uenots (9)— literature (10)— science (ii)— architec- 
ture{\^). ^ 

X. Jathes II., 1685-1688 .—Duke cfYe^ 
came to the throne under the disadvantage of holding 
a faith abhoired by the majority of his subjects ; but as 
he was thought to be a man of his word, people relied 
on the assurance which he gave to the Mvy Coundt 
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that he would support the Church of England tnd 
respect*the.laws. Yet he soon tried the ProtcsiSnt 
lo}’alty by going in royal state to mass in Whitehall 
—a step 'which raised the hopes qf the Roman Catholics 
as much as it troubled their opj)onciii«:. Ibnvilling to 
be whoUy clej)endcnt nj>on Parliament, James, tln^ugh 
not without reluctance, a(xcj>tc*d money fnun Louis ol 
Prance. It was nevertheless necessary to summon a 
Parliament; but every art was emj)loyed to influence 
and control the* elections, and with such success 
that James said there were only some forty members 
that were not such as he wished for. 

2. The Western Rebellion.—Four months 
after the accession of James, the Duke of Monmouth, 
instigated and accompanied by a knot of Wings who, 
having been imidiCated in the Plot of 16S3, had foinnl 
shelter in the Low Countries, landed with about 
eighty followers at l^ymc in Dorsetshire, and c*allcd the 
people to arms. Taunton, a thriving clothier- 

town of Puritan opinions, he caused him.self to be 
proclaimed King, June 20, 1685. The Western 
peasantry and townsfolk flockefl to his staiTdard; 
but the gentry held aloof, an<l, contrary to his hopes, 
none of the Whig nobles joined him. On the 6th 
July, he was defeated in an attempt to surprise the 
royal army on Sedgemoor, His cavalry, untrained 
men on half-broken horses, gave way under fire, but 
his infantry, composed of peasants and artisans, many 
armed only with scythes, made a gallant stand* The 
Mendip miners in particular fought desperately, though 
deserted by Monmouth, who, seeing that the day was 
lost, fled away. Two days later, worn out with hunger 
and fatigue, he wil captured whilst hidipg in a ditch. 
Shortly after his landing, he had been attainted of 
treason by Act of'Parliament; aqd it was in vain that 
he .fell at the King’s feet and begged for life. He 
was beheaded on the 15th July, and his followers were 
treated with fearful seventy. Several were summarily 
T R 
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liaQged by the royal general Louis Duras, a Frcndiman 
who had been made Karl of Keversliam» by 
Colonel Percy Kirkc, whom Feversham left in com> 
roand at Bridgewater. Kirke, a hard-hearted and law¬ 
less mail) hail been commandant at Tangier, where 
he had ruled as a petty tyrant; and his soldiers were 
worthy of their leader. On their flag they bore the 
emblem of the Paschal I.amb, whence, with an ironical 
allusion to their ferocity, the name ^of “ Kirke’s ^ 
1 -amb.s” was fix^d upon them. IJie Chief Justice^ 
Jeffreys^ notorious for his brutal demeanour on the 
judgment-scat, and for the delight he seemed to take 
in passing sentence, oamc down to hold the ** Bloody 
Assizes,** as they were named. The first victim was 
the widow of one of Cromweirs lords, Alice Lisle, who 
had given shelter to two fugitive rebels. She was be¬ 
headed at Winchester, intercession for her life having 
in vain been made with the King. The result of the 
Bloody Assizes was that three hundred and twenty 
persons siiflered death, and more than double that 
number were sold for a term of slavery in the West 
Indiec ; many others were scourged or fined. The 
services of j cflrcys, who boasted that he had hanged 
more traitors than all his predecessors since the Con¬ 
quest, and who at the same time made a fortune by 
the sale of pardons, were rewarded with the Chan¬ 
cellorship. Favoured courtiers received batches of the 
rebels for sale, or were allowed to wring heavy sums 
from rich delinquents. Thus the Maids of Honour 
obtained a large sum os the price of the pardon of a 
band of schoolgirls who had presented a royal flag 
to Monmouth at Taunton. 

3. Government of James.—-'ihe ^ng, now at 
the height of power, set his heart upon obtaining 
a repe;^ of the Habeas Corpus Act, upon keeping 
up a large army, and above all, upon abolishing or 
dispensing'with the laws which shut out Roman 
Catliolics from office and Parliament Finding thitt 
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his Parliament, though strongly Tory, would ^ot 
sanction hi^ keeping officers of his own religion in the 
army, he prorogued it; and disregarding the advice of 
the wiser among the Roman Catholics and of the 
Pope, Innocent XI,^ who would have had him govern 
according to laxv; he gave Ininsolf up to the secret 
councils of a knot of violent men, headed by a Jesuit 
named Edward Petre, Those of his nunisters and 
judges who .stood in the way of his schemes were 
dismissed, favouf being shown to pone except tliose 
who would lend themselves to his purposes; and from 
that, even loyal Tories shrank. Four judges had to be 
replaced by more subservient before the King could 

obtain a decision that he might lawfully dispense with 
penal statutes in particular cases. After lhi.s, he could 
employ a RomanaCatliolic who had not taken the test 
imposed by law; and he at once used his power to make 
Roman Catholics privy councillors, and even to allow 
clergymen who had gone over to the Church of Rome 
to keep the benefices which hod been bestowed on 
them when they were Protestants. Ireland was placed 
under the rule of a Roman Catholic descendant of 
an old Norinan-Irish family, Richard I'albot^ Earl of 
Tyreonnei, who detested the Protestant settlers, and 
filled all offices with men of his own creed. Although 
two Acts of Parliament had abolished the High Com* 
mission Cfourt of Klizabeth, and forbidden the erection 
of any similar tribunal, a new Ecclesiastical Qoinmis< 
sion, with Jeffreys at its head, was set up for the purpose 
of coercing the clergy. Its first act was to summon 
the Bishop of London, Henry Compton^ who had given 
displeasure to the King, and to suspend him from 
his spiritual funeftons. A series of attacks were made 
upon the Church and the Universities, whose hitherto 
unshaken loy^ty* merited better treatment. One in 
particular which excited great indignation, was the 
ejection by the Ecclesiastical Commission of the 
Fdlowa of Magdalen College, Oxford, for having 

R 2 
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makitained a President legally elected by themselves 
agiinst two unqualified persons recommended one 
after the other by the King. A Roman Catholic 
had already been made Dean of Christchurch, one of 
the highest offices in the University ; and now Mag¬ 
dalen College was turned into a ’Koman C^ilholic 
seminary, landing that the Tory gentry and the 
clergy, hitherto such staunch friends to the Crown, 
were all against him, James began to court the 
Protestant Dissenters; and in ho[)es of conciliating 
them, as well as of serving his own religion, he pub¬ 
lished, April 4th., 1687, a Dedarathn of Tndul^cncty 
suspending all penal hbvs against nonconformity, anti 
dispensing with all religious tests. In judging of the 
King's conduct, it should be remembered that, whe¬ 
ther the statutes he thus set aside iferc good or bad, 
it was the duty of an Knglish King to govern accord¬ 
ing to the constitution, an<l that in issuing the 
Declaration of Indulgence James committed an 
unconstitutional act. From ancient times indeed the 
Crown had exercised some power of dispensing, in 
favourof particular persons, with penal statutes ; and as 
long as this was only used in trifling matters, it excited 
no complaint. But it was a different matter w'hcn it was 
stretched to set aside at one stroke statutes which were 
held to be necessary .safeguards of the Englislj liberties. 
Moreover a Declaration of Indulgence by Charles II. 
had been formally pronounced illegal, so that there was 
now no doubt on the subject as far as laws relating to 
ecclesiastical matters were concerned. Three months 
later James dissolved the Parliament, which had never 
met since its prorogation in 1685, and set himself, by 
again rc-mod^Uing the borough cor^racl^ns, by dis¬ 
missing refractory Lords-Lieutenant, Deputy Lieu¬ 
tenants, and Justices,, and by every other means in his 
power, to ensure the election of a more subservient 
one; but everywhere he found a resolute spirit of 
resistance* 
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4. *(he Seven Bishops.— In x688 the iSing 
issued a second Declaration of Indulgence, which 
he ordered to be re.id at the time of divine service 
by the offtcinting ministers •of all churches and 
chapels. A petition against this order was signed 
and presented by William Saficroft^ Archbishop of 
Canterbury^ and six Bishops of his Province, This the 
King received with great anger, telling the Bishops 
that their petition was “ a standard of rebellion; ** and 
being further incensed by the mosf part of the clergy 
disobeying his order to read the Declaration, he 
rcsolve<l to bring the j^ctitioners before the Court of 
King’s Bench on a charge of seditious libel. “ The 
Seven Bishops ” were committed to the' Tower, amid 
marks of i»ublic^ sympathy and respect from all 
qUiirlers. As the barge which conveyed them 
from Whitehall to prison passed doum the^Thames, 
one cry of ** God bless your l..orilships ” rose from all 
the lx>ats on the river. The very sentinels at the 
“ Traitors* Gate,** the water entrance of the Tower, 
asked their blessing. Ail Pro^pstants, of wlialcver 
religious body, regarded them as the champions of 
Protestantism against Romo.’ The main point at issue 
in the Bishops* trial was, whether their petition was, as 
the Crown lawyers argued, “ a false, malicious, and 
seditious *libcl; ” and this involved inquiry into the 
King’s right to dispense with statutes, and the sub¬ 
ject’s right to petition for redress of grievances. 
The trial, at which not one of the judges ventured 
to say that the Declar.ition of Indulgence was legal, 
ended w'ith a verdict of ** JVbt Guilty;** and at this 
result the national delight knew no bounds. West¬ 
minster Hall rang with cheers, which •were echoed 
and re-echoed through the streets of London. James 
received the news at Hounslow,•where his army was 
encamped. As he was setting out for London, hearing 
a great shout, he asked what it meant. Nothing,’* 
was the answer “the soldiers are glad that the 
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Bi^ops are acquitted" ** Do you call that noUiing ?" 
said James, who felt bitterly how complete his defeat 
had ^en. 

5. Birth of James Francis Stuart. —During 
this exciting time James Francis •^Etiward^ son of 
King James and his second wife, Mary of Modena^ 
was bom, June 10—an event which, much as it elated 
the King's partisans, in reality hastened their down¬ 
fall. By his first wife, Anne Hyde^ (}aughter of T^rd 
Clarendon, the King had two children, Mary and 
Anne^ both Protestants, and married to Ihrotcstants, 
Mary to her cousin WKliiam Ilenry^ Prince of Orange 
Nassau and Stadholder of Holland^ Anne to George^ 
Prince of Dcfimark^ The nation had therefore hitherto 
endured James's misgovemment in the belief that 
the next reign would set things right. But the birth 
of this son changed the whole prospect; and in their 
vexation the people raised a cry that the infant Prince 
was no child of the King and Queen. 

6. Invitation to William. —The leading mal¬ 
contents now took a«,decisivc step. On the day of the 
Bishops' acquittal, June 30, a secret invitation to the 
Prince of Orange to come over at the head of a suffi¬ 
cient force, with the assurance that the greatest part of 
the nation would support him, was despatched. This 
paper, signed in cipher by the seven chiefs of the 
conspiracy—the Earls of Shrewsbury, Dawnshire, and 
Danby,LordLumley, Hertry Compton, Bishop of London, 
Edwani Ettssell, and Jienry Sydney —w'as carried to 
Holland by Admiral Iferbert, disguised as a common 
sailor. The seven who thus undertook to speak for 
their countiymcn were men whose iirth lind position 
gave William* some guaranty that he would be sup¬ 
ported by the nobles and gentry. Devonshire was the 
head of the Whig nobles; Danby ivas an old Tory 
and a former minister of Charles II. ; Shrewsbury, a 
convert fix>m the Church of Rome, had recently b^n 
dismissed fit>m the Lord-lieutenancy of StafTordshtre 
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for refu^in^ to serve the King’s ends. Bishop Com^jton, 
who likewise lay under the royal displeasure, belonged 
to a noble family which was noted for its loyalty 
in the Civil Wars; Lumlcy, ^another convert from 
Rome, had done.good service in putting doim Mon* 
ihoulh’s insurrection. Russell, a naval oflicer, was 
cousin to the Lord Russell who had been beheaded 
in the last reign; Sy<lney was biother to Algernon 
Sydney. UAwitting of the perils thickening around 
him, James weht on in his course. To ascertain 
the temper of the army, the regiment now called 
the 12th of the Line was ^rawn up in his pre* 
sence, and told that all who would not subscribe an 
engagement to assist in carrying into efTcct his 
Majesty’s intentions concerning the test must fjuit the 
service. I'o the King’s amazement, the soldiers, with 
but few exceptions, at once laid down their pikes 
and muskets. So much had the English army caught 
the spirit of resistance, that he sent over for Irish 
troops of his own creed, raised and trained by Tyr- 
conncl. In vain did Louis of France warn James 
of his danger; not till the Prin6e of Orange and his 
armament were ready to sail did l!ie King ojjcn his 
eyes. Then he attempted to concili.ite his subjects 
by abolishing the Ecclesiastical Commission, restoring 
the charter of the City of London and the forfeited 
franchises of the municipal corporations, redressing 
the wrongs of Magdalen College, and replacing the 
magistrates and Deputy Lieutenants who had been 
dismissed for refusing to siipjiort his policy; but it 
was too late. 

7. Landing^f William.—William put forth a 
Declaration stating that he was coming to protc^.t the 
liberties of England, and to secure the calling of a 
free Parlbment, which should pedress grievances and 
inquire into the birth of the Prince of Wales. On the 
5th of November, 1688, being well served by the 
wind, which prevented llie King’s fleet from pursiii.ng 
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tiiiVf he landed with his army at Torbay^ where he waa 
re<!eived with good will by the common people/though 
it was some days before any men of note joined him. 
Gradually adherents of rank came in ; the North was 
raised in his cause b]^ Ix>rd Dclamer and the Earls 
of Devonshire and Danby. Delamer put himself at 
the head of lus tenants in Clieshire; while Danby, 
with a hundred horsemen, scizetl upon York, gain¬ 
ing over the militia, there to the Prince’s side; and 
the Earl of Devonshire, mustering his friends and 
dependents, marched to Nottingham, where many 
other peers joined him. Officers of the royal army, 
chief among them Ldrd Churchilly afterwards the 
great Duke of Marlborough, went over to the Prince; 
while james^ unable to trust his own soldiers, 
retreated before the invader. Th6 King’s distress 
w'as aggravated by finding that his daughter Anne 
had, together -with her favourite, Lady Churchill, 
fled to the northern insurgents. ** God help me ! ” 
he exclaimed, ** my own children have forsaken 
me.*’ Rather than undo all that he had done for the 
Roman Catholics, and break with France, he planned 
the escape of his family and himself. On a stormy 
night the Queen, escorted by a Frenchman, the Count 
of Lauzun, stole out of Whitehall with her infant child, 
and fled to France. At three o’clock in the. morning 
of the 11th December the King set out to follow her. 
^^^liIst crossing the Thames in a wherry, he flung tiie 
Great Seal into the stream, whence it was accidentally 
fished up affer many months. Without affixing the 
Great Seal, no writ for summoning a Parliament 
could be issued, no commissions for holding the 
assizes completed ; so that by carr3^ng i^ff, James 
meant to put a stop to the regular course of govern¬ 
ment 

8 . The Interregnum. —As there was now no 
government, such Lords as were at liand, with Arch¬ 
bishop &uicrofl at their head, took upon themselves a 
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texnpor^ authority, and sent to the Prince of OranM, 
requestiftR hk presence in London. The City was m 
a state of utter disorder, but the riotous mob showed 
no disposition towards bloodshed, except in one case. 
The I..ord Chancellor jedreys, aisguised as a collier 
sailor, Inking discovered in an alehouse at Wapping, 
was in peril of his life. At his own entreaty, the 
I^rds sent him to the Tower, where he died in 1689, 
his end being "hastened by drinking. Meanwhile the 
King had not sifcceeded in leaving*the country, and 
having been stopped near Sheemess by some rough 
fishermen, who took him fora fugitive Jesuit, he returned 
to J..ondon. The Tories, who Rad consi<lered them¬ 
selves freed from their allegiance by hjs desertion, 
felt that the case was altered when he was still in his 
kingdom. To fri^uen him to a second escape was 
therefore the policy of William, who, sending his troops 
to take possession of Whitehall, signified hfs desire 
that James should withdraw. The fallen King thereupon 
retired, escorted by Dutch soldiers, to Rochester, and 
being there guarded with intentional negligence, he 
soon carrie<l out his enemies' wishes by taking Bight, 
December 23, to France, where he was received with 
generous kindness by Louis XIV. At the invitation 
of an assembly of Peers and commoners, the Prince 
of Orange*took on himself the government, and sum¬ 
moned a Convention of the Estates of the Realm, 
which met Jan. 22, 1689. After long discus8io|i, this 
Convention tcsolve<^l, ** that it hath been found by ex¬ 
perience to be inconsistent with the safety and welfare 
of this Protestant Kingdom to be governed by a Popish 
Prince,” and tha^King James IT., “having endea¬ 
voured to subvert the constitution,” “ ha^nng violated 
the fundamental laws,” and “haring withdrawn fiimself 
out of this Kingdom,” had “abdicated the government,” 
and that the throne was “thereby become vacant” 
That there might never again be any room for dispute 
between the sovereign and the nation, a Dedaration 
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Right was drawn up, which asserted the ancient 
rights and liberties of England ; and, in ** entire con¬ 
fidence" that these would be preserved by William, the 
Lords and Commons offered the Crown to him and his 
wife. The ofl’er, formally made on . the 13 th February, 
was accepted ; and thus was completed the English 
The sovereignty of Ireland with that 
of England ; and a few months later the Crown of 
Scotland was bestowed upon William and Mary by the 
Estates of that country. William had plainly declared 
that he would accept no lower position than that of 
King; and though M^ary, as being the heiress by birth¬ 
right, was made in form joint sovereign with her 
husband, the administration of government was placed 
in his hands alone. 

9. The Huguenots.—In 16S5 Louis XIV. re¬ 
voked the Edict o/JVdntcs, under which the Ilugnenots, 
as the lt>ench Protestants %vere called, had hitherto 
enjoyed a certain amount of religious liberty. In 
consequence of this revocation and the accomjianying 
]>ersecutions, thousands of brave, intelligent, and in¬ 
dustrious men fled Vrom his dominions, carrying their 
valour and their skill to other lands. Many of these 
refugees settled in Spitalflclds, Ixindon, and there 
introduced the manulacture of silk. Others, taking 
military service with the Prince of Orange, turned 
their swords against their former King. Many 
families in England trace their descent to these 
Huguenot refugees. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes made a great impression in England, and in 
fact went a long way towards stirring up the Parlia¬ 
ment to withstand James. Wha^ Louis had done, 
men thought James would do, if Jfe was once 
allow^ to get the chance. 

xo. Literature. —Among the divines of the Stuart 
period, Taylor^ who died in 1667, is celebrated 

for his devotional works and for his sermons, the 
finest that had yet been heard in the English Church. 
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Richard^BaxieTy notable as the author of the Sairf^ 
BvfrlasBn^ Rest, was one of the ministers driven out 
by the Act of Uniformity of 1662, and bore his 
share of the harsh treatment to which Nonconformists 
wej-e exposed. Ciarendon, noted as the minister 

of Charfes II., is also famous as the historian of the 
stirring times through which he had lived, Histoty 
(f the Rebellion and Civil If^ars in jE upland, despite 
its inaccuracies and Royalist prejudices, remains one 
of the great worlcs of our literature? Izank Walton, 
“ the Father,of Angling,” as he is called, published in 
1653 The Con/flete An}*ler, which is more than a 
mere treatise uiH>n fishing. Its rpiaint grace, and its 
feeling for rural scenes, render it interesting even to 
those who care pothing for its subject. Under 
Charles I., there grew up a school of Royalist writers 
of love and war songs, some of which still 
be found in most collections of poetry. Among 
poets of higher pretensions was Abraham Caudey, 
who in his own day was accounted unrivalled, though 
he is now little read. Another noted poe^ was 
Edmund Waller, who employed Tiis talents to praise 
Cromwell during the Protectorate, and Charles II. 
at the Restoration. Samuel Butler was the author 
of Hudibras, a burlesque poem against the Puritans, 
the hero, Trom whom it has its name, being a half¬ 
crazy Presbyterian justice, who undertakes the reform 
of abuses. The Commonwealth party, though not 
in general favoured by the wits and versifiers; could 
claim for its own one of the greatest poets of Kng- 
land, John Milton, who wrote in dcf' nce of the 
execution of Charles I., and held the post of I.atin 
Secretary to the Commonwealth’s Council State. 
His chief work, Paradise Lost, was published in 1667. 
Of his beautiful minor poems* many were written 
before the Civil Wars began. The most notable of 
his prose writings is the AreopajJiica, an eloquent plea 
"for the Liberty of Unlicens^ Printing.” This was 
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caJled forth by an order of the Long Parliament 
itk 1643 no book, pamphlet, or paper, should 
be printed unless it was approved and licensed by 
some person appointed by either of the two Houses. 
In this they only followed the ex^tmple set them by 
the Star Chamber, and Milton’s arguments produced 
no alteration of the system. Milton died in 1674, 
having been blind for more than twenty years. Jc/m 
Jiunyan^ the greatest of allegorical w! iters, born in 
16a8 near Bedford, was brought up to the trade of a 
tinker, and served for a short time as a soldier during 
the Civil War. Joir^ing himself to the* Baptists, he 
became noted as a preacher ; and it was after the 
Kestoration^ while lying in Bedford gaol for the offence 
of upholding “unlawful meetings and conventicles,” 
that he composed the first of the Piig?im*s 
Progress, This religious allegory became the delight 
of pious people among the |>oor, although it was more 
than a century before the genius of its author was 
acknowledged by literary critics. Many of its scenes 
and characters give a good idea of the age to whicli 
it belongs. Bunyah’s devout warriors show us what 
the pick of the Puritan soldiery were like ; and 
his trial of Faithful before I^rd Hategood is a picture, 
by no means over-coloured, of the sort of trial which 
a Nonconformist ora political offender often received. 
The reaction against the Puritan over-strictness showed 
itself strongly in the polite literature of the time of 
Charles II., above all in the comic dramas, which 
were a disgrace to the age—^not that they lacked wit, 
humour, or dramatic skill, but because they were 
morally bad to a degree which testi^s to the debased 
state of the speiety which delighted in them. Writing 
for the stage being then the most profitable employ¬ 
ment for an author, Dryden, chief of the poets 
of the Restoration school, spent his best years upon 
dramatic composition, for which his talents were 
unsuited. As a lyric poet, and especially as a satirist, 
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lie stands high, one of his most famous works bciig 
the satiric poem of Absalom and Achitophel, undfr 
which names the Duke of Monmouth and his ally 
the Earl of Sliaftesbury are aimed at. The Whigs 
of the Revolution were foriunafc in being able to 
show on^their side* .some of the chief names of the 
age. To them belonged the philosopher /saai 
and the great jurist ami politician, Lord 
SonurSf who was one of the counsel for the Seven 
Bishops, and chaiiman of the commiucc by which the 
Declaration of Right was drawn up. Of them also 
was yoAn Leckc^ a frituid and confidant of I^ord 
Shaftcsbiir)\ Falling, on the dtscovery of the Whig 
plots in 1683, under suspicion, Locke withdrew to 
Holland, and was punished by a royal order arbitrarily 
removing him from^his studentship at Christ Church, 
• Oxford. A staunch supporter of civil and religious 
liberty, he wrote in defence of toleration; ^^ilc his 
fame as a philoso]iher was established by the publication 
in 1690 of his lissay amcerfiin^ JJuman Understanding, 
In his two Treatises of Government he put forward the 
Whig theory that when a ruler broko»thc law, he forfeited 
his claim to obedience. A Jess noted Whig writer 
was Gilbert Burnet (made after llie Revolution Bishop 
of Salisbury), a clergyman of Scotti.sh birth, author of 
the History of t/ie Reformation in Rjiglandy the fir.sl 
volume of which gained him the honour of a vote 
of thanks from Parliament, which was then excited 
by the Popish Plot. He left a History of his Oton 
TimOt which was published after his death in 17): 5. 

II. Science.—Among the famous men who lived 
under the first Stuart Kings was thephysic’an IViliiam 
Harz^ey, who madi the discovery of thg circulation 
of the blood. I'he Restoration period, hdWever 
politically discreditable, was a tiiitje of great advances 
in science. The Royal Society, which numbered 
among its first members men illustrious in chemistry, 
in astronomy, in mathematics, in botany, and in 
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zoology, was established shortly after the Restoration. 
Jhkn Flamsteed^ from whose time dates ^e beginning 
of modern astronomy, was the first' Astronomer- 
Royal, the Observatory at Greenwich being founded 
by Charles II. for Che benefit of navigation. The 
greatest name in science is that of Isaac Newfon^ 
famed for his wonderful discoveries in maflicmatics 
and natural philosophy. He was born in l.incoln- 
shire in 1642, and died in 1727, in ^lis eighty-fiflh 
year. His chief work, the Principia^ was published 
m 1687. 

12. Architecture.—Under the Tudors Gothic 
architecture had begun to go down. Italian details 
became more and more mixed with it, and the style 
called Elizabethan was the result. The pure Italian 
style, in imitation of ancient Rom^n architecture, was 
brought into England early in the seventeenth century 
by hii^ Jones, and superseded Gothic, which was 
now little regarded or understood. Sir Christopher 
Wren, admirable in the style of his age, failed when 
he imitated Gothic, as the towers he added to West- 
mins;.cr Abbey stilj serve to show. His finest work 
is the cathedral church of St. Paul, which was com¬ 
pleted in 1710. He died in 1723, at the age of ninety, 
and was buried in the crypt of his own great church, 
with this epitaph :— Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spied' (** If thou seekest his monuihcnt, look 
around.”) 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

WILLIAM AND MARY. ^ILLIAM HI. 

f Vtfliam Mary ; the Non-jurt^s (i )—war in Irelandj 

^ief^c of Londonderry; battle of the Boyne { 2 )—-battle 
of La lloj>ue j Peace of Kyswtch ; the ffational Debt; 
the re-coindte; Assassination Plot; the Bank of /C/zi,*’- 
land (3)— death of Queen Maty ^ 4 )—opposition to 
Williafn; the Spanish Succession {jf) —legislation; 
Bill of Rights / Act of Settlement and other statutes (6). 

1. William and Mary, Z689-X694. William 
III., — 1702. —From youth upwards one idea had 
possessed the soul of William of Orange —that of 
breaking the power of Louis XIV.—^and he valued 
his English kingdom chiefly as a means towards this 
end. Though weak in body, the energy of his spirit 
was unconquerable, and no danger ever daunted him. 
His manners however were cold, his temper sour, and 
he roused the English jealousy b^^placing men of his 
own nation about him. His wile w.as an amiable 
woman ; but the Jacobites, that is, the extreme 'rorics 
who adhered to James,'never ceased to taunt her for 
having ousted her father. Many Tories thought the 
deposition*of the King wrong, ai^ bn this scruple, 
about four hundred clergymen and members of the 
Universities, with Sancroft and six other bishops at 
their head, resigned their preferments rather than 
swear allegiance to the new sovereigns. These 
men, among whom were five of the famous ** Scv'cn 
Bishops,*’ were kifbwn as the Nb nfu rprs, 

2. Ireland.—As yet William was Klflg of Ireland 
in little more than name. That country was divided 
between the Roman Catholic ** Ifishry ,”—the original 
Irish and the descendants of~Thc"'Norman*English 
settlers, probably about a million in number,—and 
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Protestant ** Englishry/' consisting of about 
2<db,ooo English and Scottish colonists, who owned 
more than four-fifths of the property of Ireland, and 
whose inferiority in number was compensated by their 
superiority in wealth? and civilization. 'Fhe Lord- 
Dejiuty of Ireland, Tyrconnel, iiivited James over 
from his refuge in France, and raising his standard 
with the motto, “ Now or never ! Now and for ever! ” 
called his countrymen to anns. The whole Irish 
race rose in answ^cr—not that they, cared for James, 
but because they desired independence,—^and Tyr¬ 
connel soon mustered a mighty though half-savage 
host. Louis of Franfce furnished arms, money, and 
officers, and James, thus equipped, landed in Ireland 
in March 1089, and held in Dublin a Parliament of 
his adherents, in wdiich he gave bis consent to ikt 
great Act of Attainder^ whereby between two and three 
thousand Prbteslahts were attainted of treason. The 
Englishry meanwhile stood gallantly at bay in Ennis- 
kitten and Londonderry, I’he latter city, under the 
government of Major Hettry Baker and an aged 
clergyman, George IVatler, ivas besieged by James's 
forces ; and though reduced to extremity of hunger, 
its * defenders hardly able to keep their feet for very 
weakness, it held out for a hundred and hve days, 
until relieved from England. At the same time the 
Enniskilleners routed the Jacobites at the village of 
Newton Butler, In the summer of the next year, 
William himself went over to Ireland. England, 
dreading the power of Tx>uis XIV., and provoked by 
his interference, had joined the general league—the 
“ Gra^ Atttanjxf* as it was called—of the chief 
powers oTEurope against France. WilLira’s departure 
tlierefcrc wak made the occasion of an^attempt upon 
England by the French in concert with the Jacobites ; 
and Admi^ Herbert, who had been created JSari of 
Torrington^ was ignominiously worsted in an engage¬ 
ment with the French fleet off Beaehy Nmi, Sat 
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colufurt caine in the news of a decisive victory ^on 
by William ,on the ist of July, 1690, over the Irtth 
and French, who, led by James, 'I^yrconncl, and 
I^auzun, made a stand bchin<l the river Boyn^* 
William's army forced the p.-ftsage after a sharp 
slttiggle^ William liimself leailing his cavalry through 
the river, and, wiih liis sword in the left hand 
—for liis other arm was crippled by a wound— 
showing him^lf wherever the nght was hottest, liis 
best general, Af^irs/tal SiJtorniltefx,^ a German Pro¬ 
testant who had once been in the French service, 
was killeil while rallying the Huguenots in William’s 
army. “ Come on, genllcrnctf, there are your j)cr- 
sccutors,” he cried, urging them on against tlic enemy. 
Walker, who had lately been made liistiop of I-*on- 
donderry, and hack accompanied his townsmen to the 
battle, fell at the same spot. ** What took him 
there ? ” said William, who thought his presence luv 
callcd-for. James, when he saw the day going against 
him, galloped oft, and reproaching his Irish troops 
with cowardice, made his w^ay to the coast, whence he 
s;uled for France. jMetinwhile Uie French admiral, 
the Couni of TourvilU^ finding that, contrary to the 
prediction of the exiled Jacobites, the country did not 
rise to join him, departed, after having sacked the 
defenceless town of 'reignmoulh. The reduction of 
Ireland to Jingland w'as effected the next year by 
the Patch general Ginkoll^ afterwards created Marl 
0/ Athlont^ who gained, July 12, 1691, the battle 
of Aghrim over the Irish and their new French 
general, St. Kuth^ who fell in the light Limerick^ 
their lost stronj^old, surrendered to Ginkcll in 
October, its gallam defender, Patrick Sarsficld^ and as 
many as would follow him, being permitted fb jjasa 
to the French service. I'he ^domination of the 
colpnists was now assured, and rigorous laws were 
made to hold down the Roman Catholics, the bravest 
and best of wliom, being denied all chance of rising 
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in^their own land, entered the service of teeign 
suites. « 

3. The War with Prance.—In 1699, during 
Willtam's absence on the Continent, another French 
invasion was projected; but the allied English and 
Dutch fleets, commanded in chief by Admiral,.Riisseli, 
attacked and defeated Admiral Tourville in the 
Channel, chased the enemy to the Bay of La Ifegtie, 
and there burned the French ships in. the sight of 
James. I’here was great rejoicing at this victory, not 
merely because x»eople were proud of the exploit, but 
because it saved the island,from invasion. It was 
a grievous blow to *Jaines, who had been led to 
believe that the English fleet was more likely to 
join than to‘oppose him. Russell himself, one of the 
seven who had signed the invitation to William, had 
lately been in treasonable correspondence ivith the 
exiled K^ng; but on the day of battle he did his duty. 
Many inde^ of William's English servants were not 
thorou^ly to be trusted—like Russell, they secured 
themsmves against the cliances of a counter-revolution, 
or gratified fe^ings* of irritation against the existing 
government, by playing fast and loose between the 
rival Kings. On land the struggle was chiefly carried 
on in the Spanish Netherlands (} 3 c 1 gium and Luxem¬ 
burg), where William led his army in person* He 
was more than once defeated, but his patience and 
tenacity, and the skill with which he repaired a ^oss, 
made him a match for his more brilliant adversaries. 
At last Louis, worn out by the long war, con¬ 
sented to aclmowiedge the Prince of Orange as 
King of Great Britain; and this to the general 
peace which^was made at ^yswkk m Although 

^ Ehglish had not to fight on their own soil, 
this war put a great strain upon their resources. 
Is 169s, the year of La Hogue, the land-tax was 
tot imposed, and this being found hisuflkient, the 
government next raised money by a loan. Ukut 
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began the N^iwnal Debt Among the difficulties^ ol 
the comttiy ^must be reckoned the bad state of 4 ts 
silver a>in, arising from the fniu<lulent practice of 
** clipping.** •The coiii^e of additional money, with 
its edges so iiiilied that it could hot be clijiped without 
defection, seemed only to aggravate the evil; for 
every nian tried to }>ay in light, and to be fiaid in 
heavy coin. At last, in 1696, an Act was passed for 
a new coinage and while this was going on, much 
inconvenience even hardship ^s caused by the 
scarcity of silver, although the Mint, with the great 
philosopher Jsaac Newton at its head, coined ffiMer 
than it had ever done beforef Fortunately at this 
^ Dioment, when the patience of the nation was thus 
severely tried, the King happened to be in special 
favour, owing to the general indignation at a recently 
detected Jacobite conspiracy for his assassination on 
his way back from hunting. In die excitemeitt caused 
by this discovery, more than four hundred of the 
Commons solemnly pledged themselves to staxul by 
William in life or to avenge him in deatJi, and their 
examxde was generally followed throughout the ifhtion. 
I'he management of the rq^oinage reflected great 
credit upon the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Charles Jfa/i/ague, a young Whig, noted for bring* 
ing about Jthe foundation, in i<i94, of the Jlafih of 
Efiglatid^ on a plan devised by a ^otsroan, William 
Paterson, 

4* Death of Mary.—In 1694, on the sSth 
December, Queen Mary died of smalbpox. Not 
long afterwards, by her husband’s orders, tlie un- 
flaiwed palace id Greenwich was turned into ^ 
hospital for seamfti of the Royal Navy; ^nd thus, in 
honour of her memory, was carried out the w^h she 
had formed at the time when difficulty was found tn 
proyiding for the many woimded at La Hogue. The 
additions to the palace were made by Sir Christopher 
Ween. 
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The Spanish Succession.—After the Peace 
of Ryswick came a time of sore mortifica^on to 
William. Not only did the new House of Commons, 
which met in 1698, insist on having the greater part 
of the army disbanded, but they further forced liim 
to send away all his foreign troops. He stqopecl-to 
ask as a personal favour that his Dutch Guards might 
stay, but in vain. I'o the mass of Knglishmcn, whether 
Tories or Whigs, the very name of standing army was 
hateful. The Tory remembered that by a standing anny 
Cromwell had made Iiimself master of England; the 
Whig remembered that by a standing army Charles and 
James had hoped to^cany out their designs against 
the English liberties and religion. Fresh ill-feeling 
arose between the King and the Commons on the 
subject of the disiK)sal of forfeited land in Ireland, 
much of which he had bestowed on his personal 
friends. The Commons constrained him to give his 
assent to an Act for annulling all his Irish grants, and 
applying the forfeitures to the public service. Abroad 
too tlie prospect was gloomy. In 1700 Charles^ 
King'^of Spain, die»:l childless, bequeathing his vast 
dominions—Spain, thp Indies, the Netherlands, 
Naples, Sicily, and Milan—to his kinsman Philip, 
Duke of Anjou, a grandson of Louis XIV, The 
danger of a general war arising out of the dvaJ claims 
of the Houses of Atistria and of France to the 
Spanish succession had long been foreseen; and in 
hopes of averting strife and especially of preventing 
Spain from falling to a French prince, two successive 
“ Partition 7 ^reatiesf providing for the division of the 
Spanish dominions, had already b^en made between 
England and United Provinces 0.% the one side 
and Hance on the other. By the last of these treaties 
the Archduke Charles of Austria, son of the Emperor 
Leopold I., was to liave tlie Indies, tlie Netherlands, 
and Spain itself, with the exception of the i>rovince 
of Guipuzcoa, which, with the kingdom of Naples 
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and Sicily, was to pass to the Dauphin^ son of T^c^is 
XIV. •When, regi^less of this engagement, LoAis 
accepted for his grandson the bequest of the entire 
Spanish moitarchy, William desired at once to take 
steps to prevent such an ovcnvl^dming increase of the 
French power, leaving parted with his \Vhig advisers, 
he called 'rorics to his councils, and summoned a 
new Parliament, which met early in 1701. But the 
House of Co*mnons, in which the Tories were strong, 
showed no disposiliou to support hltp against France. 
Its chief object was to hunt down the late Whig 
ministers, against whom it prepared articles of im¬ 
peachment, one of the rhargA against them being 
. their share in the Partition Treaties, which were 
thought to have been framed more for the benefit of the 
Dutch than the English. Altogether the Commons 
displayed such bitterness and party spirit that the 
people gradually turned against their own refjresenta' 
lives. A petition, signed by a number of gentlemen 
and freeholders of Kent, was sent up, protesting 
against any distnist of the King, and begging the 
House to turn its loyal addressee into Bills of Supply 
and to enable his Majesty to^sist his allies. This so 
angered the House that it sent to prison the five 
Kentish gentlemen who had brought up the petition. 
Hut the incident showed the turn of feeling towards 
the Whig side; and William's cause was served by 
the imi^rudence of the French King. In September 
1701, James II. died, and, in tlic face of the Treaty 
of Ryswick, his son, whom the Jacobites called 
fames Ilf.^ and the Whigs called ''the Pretemicr^* 
was recognized ^ l^ouis as King of England, Scot- 
Kind, and IreloncL 'I'his roused gen<sral indigna¬ 
tion. William seized the opportunity to dissofve the 
Parliament and to call another, jvhidi, meeting Dec. 
30^ 1701, requested William to make no peace with 
France until reparation for this affront was obtained, 
.'Fhe King’s health wsls breaking down, but, nerved 
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by^thoughts of the work before him, he still bore 
up. In February 1702, when he was riding at 
Hampton Court, his horse fell over a mole-hill, the 
King was thrown, an<i broke his collar-bone; sink¬ 
ing under the shock,''he died on the 8th March, in 
his fifty-second year. As Queen Alary had had no 
children, the Crown, according to the settlement 
made by the Declaration and Bill of jRrgMSf passed 
to the Princess Anne of Denmark. 

6. LrCgislatipn.—Chief among., the statutes of 
this reign stand.s the Bill of RighiSy which, after re¬ 
citing the DecLiration of the Convention, declared it, 
with some additions,* to be law. The levying of 
money for the use of the Crown, without grant of 
Parliament, the keeping of a standing army in time 
of iHjace, unless by consent of* Parliament, were 
herein declared illegal. The right of subjects to 
I)etition,*of electors freely to choose their representa¬ 
tives, the right of the legislature to freedom of debate, 
the necessity of freciuent parliaments, w’ere affirmed. 
The methods by which in late years the administration 
of justice had bcen*^'tampercd w ith, the imposition of 
“ excessive fines,” the infliction of “ cruel and unusual 
punishments,” were condemned. The power, which 
Janies 11 . had illegally exercised, of dispensing 
with laws by regal authority was abolished; and a 
Roman Catholic, or any one marrying a Roman 
Catholic, ivas made incapable of wearing the Crown. 
The loleration Ady though not affording complete 
religious liberty, gave enough to satisfy the mass of 
the Protestant Dissenters; Roman Catholics and 
deniers of the Trinity were exclude^ from its benefits. 
The oatks of alligiance and supremacy w|p*e replacetl 
by and simpler forms, that of supremacy consist¬ 
ing mainly of a renunciation of the Pope’s authority. 
The first Mutiny Act gave the sovereign a temporary 
power of punishing mutiny or desertion by the special 
iurisdiction known as martial law, S^ilar Acts, 
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liiiiked to a year's duration, are still the only means 
by wlik:h tU^ Oown can legally keep ap army. 'I'ltise 
statutes were all passed in the first year of William 
and Mary. 4 n 1695 the press became free ; hitherto 
nothing could be printed witlSbut the licence of an 
oificcr appointed* by the government, but now this 
censorsliip was given up, and newspa]:>ers at once 
made their appearance. In the next year was passed 
the Act for ^regufatwg of trials in cases of treason^ 
Hitherto the la^ had placed those accused of high 
treason at great disadvantage, and I)cforc the Revolu¬ 
tion such trials had pften been little better than 
judicial murders ; by this statute, among other 
provisions for securing the accused person a fair trial, 
It was enacted that he should have ,'f copy of the 
indictment dclivored to him five days before trial, 
.and should be allowed to make his defence by counsel, 
'riic Act of Scitkmetit^ passed in 1701, settled the 
Crown, in default of heirs of Anne or of William, 
upon the granddaughter of James I. and daughter of 
Elizabeth, Queen of llohemia, the Princess Sophia, 
FAectress of J/ano7Jcr, and her hep's, being Protestants. 
There were other families nearer in the order of inheri- 
tince than the House of Hanover, but they were passed 
over-as being Roman Catholic. Some articles were 
inserted jn the Act of Settlement, to take effect only 
after the succession under the new limitation to the 
House of Hanover. (X these, two of the most im¬ 
portant were, that whosoever should hereafter come 
to the possession of the Crown, should join in com¬ 
munion with tlie established Church of England ; and 
that the judges should hold their ofliccs during good 
behaviour, not, ts formerly, at the royaljileasure. In 
the following year a statute was passed which imposed 
on members of parliament, civ^ and military officers, 
ecclesiastics, lawyers and others, an oath of abjuration, 
by which they abjured the title of ^‘the pretended 
Prince of Wales/' who bad been prockumed in 
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France as King James III. of England, and bound 
themselves to maintain the settlement inade«of the 
Crown. 


CHAPTER XXXVill. 

c 

ANNE. 

AuMt; Prince George 0/ Denmark; the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough' {i) — War of the Spanish Succession ; 
battles of lUcnheim and Ramil lies ; taking of Gibral¬ 
tar; the Karl of Peterboroipgh : battle of Ahnanza ; 
Sir Claudes ley Shot^ell; battles of Oudenatnde and 
Afaipiaouet (2 )—the Union of Hnghmd and Scot¬ 
land (3J—>'/V of the Tories; Peace oj Utrecht (4)— 
dciilk of Anne (s)— Queen Ann4*s Ilounty (6)— 
Dissenters (7). 

r. Anlie, 1702-1714. —Queen A/tne was a kind- 
hearted and well-meaning woman, rather slow of 
understanding and obstinate, though usually allowing 
herself to be led by those whom she liked. Her 
husband, Prince GeoYge of Denmark^ of %vhom Charles 
II. said that he himself had tried him drunk and 
sober, but there was nothing in him,” was too insigni¬ 
ficant in character to have any influence. Front girl¬ 
hood Anne had been nded by the handsome and 
domineering Sarah Jcnnin^i\ wife of Churchill ; and 
so close was their friendship that they corresponded 
with each other under the names of Mrs. Aforley and 
Mrs, ppreman, the biller being adopud by the 
favourite to denote her frankness. John Churchill^ 
created Earl^ and afterwards Duk^of Afarlb&rough^ 
who within » week of Anne's accessio% was made 
Captain-General of the forces, was the ablest roan of 
his time as a general *<ind statesman, though hb owed 
his favour with Anne chiefly to his wife's influenee. 
Over him too Lady Marlborough's power was great 
Slie had been a court beauty of slender fortune, with 
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whom Churchill had made a loTe-match—in ^is 
overcoming greed of money of which he was always 
accused-*-and his devotion to her proved lifelong. 
Brave, gentle; and of imperturbable serenity of temper, 
noted for the care and humanity, then unusual, which 
ho sho\yed towards prisoners of war, he was yet not 
free from the political faithlessness of the age. After 
having at the devolution deserted James for William, 
he had begi disgraced for treasonable intrigues 
with James ; nevertheless William, foreseeing that he 
would be the moving spirit in the next reign, had after¬ 
wards given, him high cpmmainl, and employed him in 
negotiating foreign alliances. <l'hough his wife now 
sided with the Whigs, who supported the late King's 
war policy, Marlborough himself passed for a Tory, 
and thereby gained increased influence with the 
Queen, w’ho loved the Church and the Tories, whnm 
she preferred to call the Church party." •In truth 
he belonged to no party, his main objects being 
that w'ar should be declared, and that he should com¬ 
mand the Knglish forces. Ills policy therefore ran 
counter to that of the 'Fories^ who thought that 
England ought as much as possible to conflne lier- 
sclf to naval waifarc, and*not to undertake great 
military operations on the Continent. A dislike of 
armed interference in CoiuLneutal politics, inherited 
from tlicVirne of William, continued to be a mark 
of a Tory until the French Revolution of 1789, 
when the course of European politics was,changc<l, 
and the lories in their turn became the warlike 
party. 

2. War of the Spanish Succession.—King 
William's la.st -^rk, a new alliance of England, 
Holland, an<l the Emperor against Lotfis XW. and 
his grandson, survived him. I’his “ Grand A//iawe** 
was joine<i by many of the Enrofiean powers, and war 
wifh France was soon afterwards declared, the Allies 
supporting the claim of the Archduke Charles of Austria 
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to the Spanisii crown. Marlborough, in command of 
th<{ allied English and Dutch forces, now entered upon 
that course of splendid achievements which gained 
him the high jjlace he holds among generals. In his 
first campaigns in the lletherlands he was hampered by 
the interference of the Dutch authofities; but in 1704, 
leading his army into Bavaria, he joined his forces 
with those of the Emperor’s general. Prince Eugene oj 
in whom he found an able and zealous ally. 
On the 2nd August, 1704, he won,, in concert with 
Kugenc, the great ‘battle of Blenheim over the allied 
French and Bavarians yxni^»tx^Marshal Tallard, who 
was there taken prisoner. After the ' main body of 
Tallard’s army was routed, about 11,000 French¬ 
men were sUrroundcrl in the village of Blenheim, 
and constrained to lay down their arms. I'he wreck 
of the French and Bavarian army retreated across 
the Rhicc, and the fortunes of the French in 
Germany were ruined. The greatness of the success 
was not to bo measured by its military results 
alone. For yciirs men had looked uix>n Louis 
XIV. as well-nigh invincible; William himself had 
done little more than keep him in check. It was 
Marlborough who first turned the tide of French 
success, and broke the spell of victory. Marlborough, 
in reward of his services, received the croi^n land of 
Woodstock, upon which was aftcrw'ards built the 
Palace of Blenheim. His next two campaigns were 
mainly carried on in the Netherlands, where, on the 
lath May, 1706, he won another great b.ittle, that of 
Ramillies. Ilut meanwhile the Allied arms had been 
less successful in the Spanish Peninsula, though the 
rock and fortress of Gibraltar, valuable the key of 
the Mediterranean, were taken by Admiral Sir Geurge 
Rooke and the Prince of Hesse-Daimstadt, and have 
ever since remained in the keeping of England. 
Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, a clever, 
eccentric man, who flew about the world, seeing, it was 
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said, more kings nnd more postilions than any ot|icr 
man imEurc^pc, for a while carried all before him»in 
Spain ; but, as the Archduke Charles woulil not take 
his advice, Iffe left in <lisgust ami eventually he was 
recalled, llrilliant as his geni.is was, it had been 
wasted (pr lack of patience and forbearance ; unlike 
the placid Marlborough, he could not get on with 
the dull men about him, and Charles, whom he 
had serv'cd so well, was only thankful to be rid of 
him. After he had gone, affairs ^ere mismanaged, 
and in 1707 the allied English, Dutch, and Portu¬ 
guese wTre • utterly defiented by the French on the 
plain of AlmattZii, In this action the French w'ere 
, led by an Englishman, King James’s iilegilim.ite son 
the I>uke of while the English 'Were led by a 

Huguenot, the Marquess of created Earl of 

Galway \ so that after all, .as llic Spaniards saitl in 
jest, “the English general had routed the*Ercnch." 
Other disasters followed. Sir Ctoudesley S/mrll^ who 
from a cabin-boy had risen to be one of tlie ?>cst of 
the English admirals, was lost with three of his vessels 
on the rocks of Scillv. It is s«d that he wAs cast 
ashore, and reached, ti»oit) out with fatigue, the 
hut of a woman, by whom he was murdered for the 
sake of a ring and other valuable property he had 
upon him. The next year was more fortunate, 
Marlborough and luigene g.aining the battle <»f 
Oudenarde in the Netherlands, and the island of 
Minorca being taken from the Spaniardf 5 . Other 
successes brought Louis to seek terms of ])cace ; but 
the allies required more than lie would yield, specially 
pressing the hui^liating condition that he should aid 
in driving his grandson from the Spanish throne. 
“ If I must wage,war,” he said, “ I would ralllfer wage 
it against my enemies than against my children;'* 
and, though his navy w^as swept from the seas 
and his people were starving, France yet nerved 
herself for another campaign, in which Marlborough 
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an^ Eugene gained the bloody and fruitless victory 
oi^Maipiaguet. r « 

3. The Union of England and Scotland.— 

The Union of England and Scotland into one Kingdom 
by the name of Greai^ Britain was brought about in 
1707. 'rhenceforth tliere was only one Parliament 
lor the two countries, and English^ Welsh^ and Scots 
were all included under the common name of British. 
7 ’he Crown of the United Kingdom was settled, as 
that of England Itad already been, in default of heirs 
of Anne, upon Soj)hia of Hanover, Scotland re¬ 
tained its Presbyterian form .of Church-government, 
and its own laws. A hational flag—the same as that 
which had been ordered by James I., but which had 
never come ihto use—was appointed for the United 
Kingdom. " 

4. Ascendancy of the Tories«^In 1709 it 
chanced ‘ that one Dr. Sackeverdl preached two 
sermons, one before the Judges of Assiae at Derby, 
the other before the I.rOrd Mayor at St, Paul’s, in 
which the Doctor spoke against the toleration granted 
to Dissenters, and 4piit forward the then favourite 
Tory doctrine of non-resistance —that is, that nothing 
could justify a subject in taking up arms against his 
rightful sovereign. The Wiiigs, who felt this as a slur 
upon the Revolution, brought about his imppachment, 
and he was condemned by the l^rds ; but bis sentence 
was so light that the result was looked upon as a 
victor}' by his Tory friends ; and the common people, 
who were at this time all against the Whigs and the 
Dissenters, made great rejoicings. “God bless your 
Majesty and the Church I We hope ^ur Majesty is for 
Dr. Sachevercll,” had been the cry of th^ crowd who 
pressed' round Anne's sedan-chair when she went to 
hear the trial. The .stir about this business and the 
popular real for Sachevercll mark the feeling in favour 
of the Tories, and of the Church ifriiich was supposed to 
be in danger from the Whigs. Anne's prime minister, 
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as we should now call him, the Ear/ of Godolphm^ 
was iwieed.a To^, but he was lifarlborough^s firm 
friend, and, like him, had found it necessary more and 
moje to ally himself with tlie Whigs. Hy degrees Anne 
became estranged from Marlbirough, or rather from 
hifi wife^who was ftisaffcrably overbearing; the people, 
once loud in applause of the great Duke, grew sick 
of the war, \vhich the 'Fories asserted was only 
continued inprder to fill Nfarlborough's pockets. The 
Duke's love of npney, and the substantial rewards the 
war brouglit him in tfic way of '|>ay and places gave 
some colour, to the accusation. 'I'herc is a story that 
Peterborough was once miAakcn by a mob for 
Marlborough, and w.'is about to be roughly handled. 
** Gentlemen," exclaimed the ready-wifted Karl, I 
ran convince you by two reasoi\s that I ajii not the 
Duke. In llie first place, I have only five guineas in 
my pocket; and in the second, they are heartily at 
your service." And he clinf.licd the argument liy 
throwing his purse among the mob. ** I must every 
summer," Marlborough wrote bitterly to (iodolphin, 
** venture my life in a battle, and be found fatfit with 
in the winter for not bringing home peace, though I 
wish for it with all my heart and soul." In 1710, not 
long after the trial of Sacheverell, the Queen dismissed 
Godolphip, and a Tory ministry came into ofhee, 
having on their side the Queen's reigning favourite, 
Abif;ail Afas/taM, a bedchamber woman who had 
gradually sui>planted the haughty Duchess ‘of Marl¬ 
borough. The new ministers, Robert Harley^ who 
was created Earl of Oxfordy and I/t vry St, Jv/tri, 
afterwards I'Vscoi^l Rolingbrokcy set Ihemstlvcs to put 
an end to the w’ar ; and this they brough^ about in an 
underhand manner, keeping Marlborough Aul the 
Allies in the dark. At last Marlborough was charged 
by.the House of Commons with peculation, and was 
dismissed by the Queen from all his employments. 
A Tory, tlic Dukeef Ormonde, was sent out in his place, 
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and was given secret orders not to engage in a si<^ 
or^^a battle. The Allies, deserted by thetBritisli 
OovcTnincnt, finally agreetl to Uie Peace of Uirechi 
in 1713. The Archduke Charles, whsm the 
had wanted to ruale King of Spain, had lately 
become Einpcror, and master of the Austrian do« 
minions, and people in general no more wished to 
join Spain to Austria than to France; so Philip was 
allowed to keep his kingdom upon prqmise that the 
crow'iis of France and Spain should^never be united. 
By the 'I'rcaty ot' Utrecht Great Britain gained the 
French colony of Acadia or Scotia, established 

her right to Hudson^ Bay and Nciv/owidlafid^ and 
retained Gibraltar and the islands of Minorca and St, 
Christopher while the F'rench King acknowledged 
Anne as Queen of Great Britain, guarantectl the 
succession of the House of Hanover, and engaged 
to make the Pretender withdraw from the P'rcnch 
dominions. Yet the Jacobites placed great hopes 
in tlie Secretary of Slate, Lord liolingbroke, w'ho 
ivas believed to design bringing about the suc¬ 
cession of the Cpd^alier de St Ceorf;e (as the 
Pretender was more courteously called), whom he 
and his friends urged, but in vain, to turn Protes¬ 
tant. I'his question of succession was brought more 
strongly before men's eyes by tlie death oj[ the aged 
Princess Sophia, whereby her son George Louis^ Elector 
0/ Brunswick-LUneburg^ l>ecame heir to the throne, 
Anne's children having died young. Germany 
was at this time split into many small states ruled by 
Princes who within their own territories were absolute, 
though they in name acknowledged the Kmperor as 
their head* Of these was the Klefior ^ Brunswick- 
Lunebnig, the seat of whose court and govemmefit 
was Hanover^ and who, as his title shows, was one 
of the nine German princes who had the right, of 
electi^ the Knmror. 

5. Death or Aiine*-^The Queen’s death was 
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hastened by her agitation at a violent dispute in her 
presence between Oxfoxd and Bolingbroke, who item 
friends had Lecoiiie open rivals. Bolingbroke «o far 
prevailed that Oxford was disntisscd from his odice of 
Lord High Treasurer. Within A week the Queen was 
struck by apoplexy, and died August i, 1714. Before 
her death she defeated the hopes of ilie Jacobites by 
delivering the 'I'rcasurer’s stiiff to the Duke of Shrews¬ 
bury— the s^yne Slircvvhbury wlio had signed the in¬ 
vitation to tlie Pjince of Orange—biilding him “ use 
it for the good of her people.'' *The Whig Privy 
Councillors. Hocked to; the council-chamber, troops 
w'cre ordered to I/ondon ami Portsmoutli, arul cvciy 
precaution was taken to secure the Fuccession of the 
Protestant heir. WJ^etlier Bolingbroke rtally intended 
to bring in the Pretender is doubtful, but if he did, 
the vigorous measures of the Whigs ])iU it out of 
his ])Ower, • 

C. Queen Anne's Bounty is a still existing 
benefit which was conferred by Anne upon the 
Church by restoring to it, for the increase of the poorer 
livings, the first-fruits and tenth% of benefices* which 
were paid formerly to the Pope and afterwards to 
Ifcncy Vlll. and his successes. 

7. The Dissenters.—During the last four years 
of this reign, the Protestant Dissenters had some cause 
to fear for tlie safely of the religious liberty they had 
won at the Revolution. In 1711 an Act was passed 
to prevent what was called ** occasional conToriiiity." 
Many Dissenters, it was found, would qualify them¬ 
selves for holding office or entering corporations, 
by receiving the Sacrament according to the rites 
of the Church •of England, as required by the 
Test and Corporation Acts. With intent to kirep out 
of office all who Were not really.members of the es¬ 
tablished Church, the Act of 1711 forbade any officer, 
civil or military, or any magistrate of a corporation, to 
be present at a conventicle, under pain of fine and 
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loss of ofHce. ill 1714 Bolingbroke» to the joy of the 
extreme 'ForieS and the disgust of the Whigs, obtaineil 
tlic ^>asslng of the Schism Act, which was intended 
to prevent Dissenters from keeping scl^ols or teach¬ 
ing anything beyond the rudiments of education. 
It so liappened that the very day fixed for this Act 
to come into efTcct was that on which the Queen died, 
and its oi>eration was suspended by the new govern¬ 
ment. 


ciiArrER xxxix. 
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George 1 .; impeachment of iioUn^hrokc, Oxford and 
Ormonde; the Riot yUt (i) -the* R re fonder {2)—the 
South Son Scheme (3)— death of George (4)— le^i^ta^ 
tionf the Septennial Act; the Dissenters (5). 

I. House of Hanover or of Brunswick- 
Lfiineburg. George I., 1714-1727.—/tVa- 
tor of llrunstidck-IJinehurg (otherwise of Hantroet)^ 
was proclaimed King of Great Britain and Irclaiul 
witliout a .single Jacobite stirring a step. But he.made 
no great haste to take posses.ston of his kingdom ; 
and, whefcher through indilTercncc, fear, or natural 
slowness, let six weeks pass before he, iii company 
with his only son, lanilcd at Greenwich. 'I'hc new 
ruler, though well received, was not a man to excite 
much loyalty. He was lifty-four years of age, small 
of stature, and awkward ; he could streak no Knglish, 
so that he had to be taught by rote a few words wherein 
to addre.ss his first rarliainent ; he* hac^lcft his wife 
slmt up' in a* German castle, and his private life was 
not such as to command any respect As a King, he 
was honest and welldntentioned ; but his excessive 
attachment to his native dominions proved a source 
6f embarrassment to his ministers and of discontent 
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to the nation ; and, except as a symbol of Proii-stan^jsm 
and constitutional government, he had never Aiy 
attraction for his British subjects. lie kept th<fl're- 
tender out, aftd rcigi'ied according to law j and that was 
all his most zealous supporters Expected of him. His 
fiwst ministry w'as composed almost wholly of Whigs ; 
and the new Parliament proceeded to impeach Boling- 
broke, Oxford, and Ormonde on charges of misconduct 
in the transactions relating to the i*cacc of lltrechl, 
and of intriguing with the Pretender. Bolingbrokc 
had taken alann early, and flc<l to France, whither 
Ormonde soon followed him. Acts of attainder were 
passed against both the fugitil'cs; Oxford, standing 
, his ground, was sent to the Tower, but, within two 
years, was acquitted and released. These proceedings 
increased the Tciry diseontent, w'hich had already 
broken out in riots. ** High Church and Ormonde 
for ever ! ” was the cry of the populace in StalToidhIiire, 
a county long noted for its Toryism. 'Phe disturb¬ 
ances became so serious as to lead to the passing of 
the Riot j 4 (f^ under which an unlawful assembly which 
does not disperse on command of m magistrate becomes 
guilty of felony. . 

2. The Pretender.—On the 6th Sej>t. 1715, 
John Rrskine, Juirl of Mar, a Scottish nobleman 
whose frequent changes of politics had won him 
the nicknaine of “ Bobbing John,’* raised in llie 
Highlands the j.tandard of the 1 ’retcoder, for whom 
the Jacobite gentlemen in the .soulli of ScothnMand in 
Northumberland and Cumberland also took up arin:>. 
A similar rising was expected in the WeM of KnglaiKl; 
but this the govc^iment crushed by airesting the in¬ 
fluential members of the party. 'I'hc English rebels, 
together with those of the Scots who had joincTl them, 
lacing defeated at I^eston, surrendered on the 13th 
Nov., and the same day Mar’s army was engaged by 
John Campbtll, Duke of Argyll, at Sheriffmuir in ^ 
drawn battle. 
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There’s sumc say tluit we wan. 

Some say that ihcy wan, 

Some say that nanc wan at a', man/*' 

runs the Scottish ballad ; but practically the King's 
troops had the victory, I^atcr in the year the Pre- 
icMidcr hhnself appeared in Scotland; but he fouml 
his affairs goin^; so badly tliat lie soon slipped away 
with Mar to hrance, and the insurgents broke up. 
Seven noblemen wcie sentoiKcd to dcall^ for this at¬ 
tempt ; of these, three wcie resjiitcd, and two escaped, 
one of them, ll>e JCarlof NilhsJalCy ]>y llie help of his 
wife, getting out of the 'lower in woman’s clothes the 
day before that which l]i'<.l been fixed for his execution. 
Thomas Fvrskr of Hamburgh, the leader of the 
Knglish rebels, made his escape fioni Newgale by 
means of false keys. James KaUdiffey Far/ if Dcr- 
7 oe/iu’oaU/\ an haiglish Roman Catholic, and IVilltam 
Gordon^ y/scoinU Kenmurc, a Scottish Protestant, 
together with tw'cnty-six other jicrsons, all taken in 
arms, suffered death. 'I'his was not the only attempt 
in favour of the I'retender made iluring this reign. 
George, had bought ^from Denmark and added to 
Hanover the duchies of llremen and Verden, which 
had been taken fiom Charles Xll.^ of S^veden. 

Charles, eager to revenge himself upon George, 
planned, in connexion with the Jaco!;itcs, an invasion 
of Seollaiul j but llic consj)iracy was ddscovered and 
crushed early in 1717. A fresh chance was afforded 
the Pietcndcr by a war the next year between Great 
Ihitain and Spain, ari.\ing out of the attempts of the 
Si>anish King to possess liimself of Sicily, w'hich by 
the Treaty of Utieclit had been taken from him. 
Among the first events of this war wa^ thc%Jcstruction 
of the Spanish fleet off Cape l^assaro by Admiral Sir 
George Byng (afterwards Viscount Torrington). One 
of Byng’s officers. Captain Walton, w’ho was sent in 
p^uit of some of the enemy’s men-of-war, reported 
his success in this businesslike despatch :—*‘Sir, we 
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have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships^and 
vessels which were upon the coast, the number aa^per 
margin,” I'he margin showed a list of eight ilTen-or- 
war, besidcS^four smaller vessels. In 1710 a Spani;;h 
force, under the ^conimaiul of *1110 Duke of Ormonde 
and odier Jacobite refugees, was sent fiom Catliz. to 
invade Scotland ; but the greater part of the fleet which 
carried them, being shallcrcd by a .storm off Cnjic 
Finistenre, was constrained to return. About thiee 
hundred Spaniands succeeded in hnvlinc in the WVstt'rn 
Highlands, where some t>f the i>ooj>Ie ioin«;d (hem; 
but being defeated at •6Vcvr///r/ by the King’s troops, 
they surrendered at discretion.* Throughout the eiglit- 
cenih century (Sreat l^ritain wlis constantly mixed up 
with Continental negotiations and wars. This came 
partly of having^ foreign Kings, anil partly of the 
policy of the age, which was to secure Ihc peace of 
Eurojic by tlie leading states enforcing a sort of 
equality of strength—a “ Balance of Power ”—among 
themselves. Territory was taken fiom one and given 
to another, people w'crc handed from one master to 
another without a thought of riieir wishes—*nK*n, it 
was said, ** would cut and pare states anil kingdom.s 
as tlrough they were so many I )ulch cheeses ”—treaties 
were made, and wars undertaken to enforce them. 
In shorlf though peace was to 1)C secured by l)ic 
Balance of Power, it look a gieat deal of wrangling 
and not a little fighting to preserve the balnpre. At 
this lime France had ceased to stand by the Pretender. 
Louis XIV. being dead, the new Frcndi government 
in 1717 entered into alliance with (ireal Britain. 

3. The Sou^ Sea Scheme.—In 1720 Knglan<l 
went mad over the famous South Sta^thoujo. Tlie 
South Sea Company had a monopoly of traifc to the 
Spanish coasts of America, and, for the purpose 
of* reducing the National Debt, en^agetl with the 
government to buy up certain annuities which had 
been granted in the last two reigns. The annuitants 
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were invited to exchange their stock for that of the 
Soulii Sea Company. A rage for specula* ion 9 it in; 
the lea/. sliares of the Corniiany went up to 1,000/.; 
then they fell, a panic followctl, and thousands*of 
families were mined, * Tlie people became furious 
against the directors; an<h though the estates cf 
the latter were confiscated by Parliament for the 
benefit of the sufferers, the punishment was exclaimed 
against as loo mild. Mobert IValpoU^ whose tinancial 
skill was Well knqw'n, I'ccame first minister of the 
Crown; and by his management the government 
was helped through its difficulties. The state of 
confusion into which tlfh country was Ihrowm, as well 
as the birth of the Pretender’s son, Charles Edivuird 
Stuart^ stirred'up the Jacobites again to plot an in¬ 
vasion. Francis Alterbury^ Bishop of'Bochestcr.^ a lead¬ 
ing “ High Churchm.an”—that is, one of those who 
wished to*’ see the Church more ])Owerful, and who 
leaned towards the exiled Royal house—being found 
to be concerned in this conspiracy, was, by an Act of 
Pains and Penalties, deprived of his bishopric and 
banished. An Ad op Pains and Penalties only differs 
from an Act of Attainder in inflicting some punishment 
less than death. 

4. Death of George.—In the summer of 1727 

the King left England for Hanover, and, being 
struck by apoplexy on his road to Osnabriick, died in 
his carriage in tlie night of the roth June. By his 
wife, Sophia Vorothea^ Princess 0/ Zell, he one son, 

George Augustus, Prince IVa/cs,yiiih whom he had 
at one time been notoriously on bad terms. 

5. Legislation. — By a statute,^ ^ 

Triennial Aet^ passed under William ano^Mary, no 
Parliament could last longer than three years. But 
offer the rebellion of 1715, when the government 
was loth to face a general election, this statute was 
repealed by ano^er which lengthened to seven years 
the term for which a Parliament might last This 
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Se^cfiHial Act is still law. In 1719 was [>assc^ an 
Act^r Stficn^thening the Protestant Interest^ wliiS, by 
repealing the provisions in the Act of 1711 gainst 
“accasiona! conformity/' and the Schism Act, re¬ 
dressed the recent grievance of the Dissenters. 
>n the next reign Acts were from time to time 
passed for indemnifying those who had not duly 
qualified themselves for the oflices they hold; and 
at last it beoamc the practice to pass such Acts every 
year; so that, though the I'est aiyi Corporation Arts 
were still vinrepcalcd, all oflftces were practically 
thrown open to Protestant Dissenters. 


•CHAPTER XU 

GEORGE n. 

Oeorffc ir,j administration of Walpole (1 )—war with 
Spain; Ansoiis voyage (2) — war 0/ the Austrian 
Succession ; battles of Dcttineren and FonUnoy (3)— the 
You njrPretender j battle of Culiudcn ; end oj tlte Stuart 
line (4)— war with France ; shooting of Jiyng; IHtCs 
adtninistration; death of l^^olfe; eu^uisition 0/Canada; 
• battles of Quiberon and Minden India; Clive; 
** the Black Hole ” ; battles of Plassy and Wande- 
wash X 6 y-dcath of George (f)—reform of the Kalendar 
V&)—the Rddystone Lighthouse (9) —rise of Methodism 
( 10)— ■literature (11). 

I. George IL, X727-X760.— George IL^ like hi.s 
father the late King, was German by birth, German in 
feeling and polices, attached to his native dominions, 
and for their sake ever interfering ip Continental 
affairs. Like his father also, he was at vari&ce with 
his son, Frederick^ Prince of Walesf a weak young man 
who was popular chiefly because the King was un¬ 
popular. George II. hftid however this adv^U^ 
over his predecessor, that he could speak English 
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flueiptly. In character he was methodical, pam- 
moflious, stubborn, and passionate, of an intrepid 
spirit^land fond of war. His private life was not 
creditable, yet he was, after his fashion, sincerely 
attached to his clever <Yife, Caroline of Brandenburgs 
Ampacity who had the art of ruling without seeming K> 
rule. P'or the first ten years of his reign he was 
managed by the Queen, and through her by Sir Robert 
Walpole, whose constant policy was to keep England 
at peace and hiinjself in power. One of Walpole's 
financial plans however was very near displacing him, 
'I’his was a scheme for extending the Excise <luties, 
which were already mo^ unpopular. The Tories and 
the Opposition Whigs—“ Patriolsf as the latter called 
themselves—Combining against it, contrived to lash the 
country into such a fur)» that it was vell-nigh ready to 
rebel. Walpole therefore, though confident of the 
advantage's of the measure, gave it up, saying that he 
would never be the minister to enforce taxes at the 
expense of blood. 

3. War with Spain.—A similar clamour drove 
Walpolb into a war with Spain in 1739. The 
public mind was embittered against the Spaniards by 
the means they took to check contraband trade 
with their iVinerican colonies, and by their alleged 
cruelties towards English seamen. A merchant captain 
named Robert Jenkins told at the bar of the House 
of Commons how' the Spaniards had tortured him and 
torn off his ear; and the tale, true or false, roused 
tlie English to fury. When war was declared, the 
populace of London set the church bells ringing. 
“ I’hey may ring the bells now,” said jValpplc, “ before 
long they will^be wringing their hands.” Except in the 
taking of Porlo BeUo by Admiral Vernon with six 
ships, the war was not very successhil. Commodore 
Anson, who w'as sent out to harass the coasts of Chili 
and Peru, then Spanish colonics, made a voyage round 
the world, in which he suffered terrifile hardships, 
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«osmg numbers of his crews from scurvy, and bringing 
home only.his owm ship, the Centurim, This 
lion, though not politically profitable, raised UmT fame 
of^ British seamanship. Afcanwhile Walpole, whose 
reluctance to enter upon tliis war had made him 
lltoroughly unpof)ular, resigned all his ofliccs in 1742, 
and thereupon was called to the House of IVers as 
J* 2 arl fif Opford. His steady friend Queen Caroline 
had died in, 1737, 

3. War of Jhc Austrian Succession.—On the 
death of the Kmperor C/ttirUsVl, iit 1740, a general war 
arose about the succession to his hereditary dominions, 
Great ISritain giving aid to his*ilaiightcTilA7r/rt Theresa^ 
w'hile France supported her opponent the EUctoroJ 
Jnrearia. ''I’he nation had constantly reason to suspect 
that the interestsiof King George’s (Sennan dominions 
were preferred to those of Great Britain, an<l when 
1 lanovcrian troops were taken into British pay, the in¬ 
dignation was great. “It is now too apparent,” said 
William Pitt^ the boldest speaker among the “ I’atriols,” 
“ that this great, this poweifiil, this formidable King¬ 
dom is considered only as a province to a despica!>le 
Electorate, and that thc^c trooj)s are hired only to 
drain this iinhapj)y nation of its money.*' In the 
summer of 1743 the King joined his army in Germany, 
and lo(^k p:irt in a not very brilliant campaign, the 
only achievement being a victoiy over the French at 
Detlingm^ wlicre George fought on font at the head 
of his right wing. As yet, England and France, 
though they sent auxiliaries to opptisitc sides, were 
nominally at peace:—“ We have the name of war 
with Spain w'ithout the thing,” wTOte Horace Walpole, 
son of Sir Robftt, “and wnr w’ilh France without the 
name.** War hoxvever was formally declaretl by the 
French in 1744-’ The bailie 0/ Fimttnoy^ in Hainault, 
IJ4S, in which the allied Briti'.h, Dutch, and Austrians 
were beaten by the Frcrfch under their great general 
d)/ars/ia/Saxr, wa.s, as far as the British and Hanoverfan 
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forces were concerued, a splendid display of fightiia 
qus^ities, though not of generalship. The French 
wertA strongly ix>sted behind fortified villages and 
other defences, with only a narrow gap near the haiplct 
of Fonlenoy. Into tto opening a column of British 
and Hanoverian infantry, led by thfe King's favourife 
son fyiV/tam, Duke of Cumbcrlandy penetrated under a 
heavy cannonade from batteries on cither side ; and 
ihougli chargetl again and again by the Fr^mch cavalry, 
it broke through the enemy's lines. T*'® seemed 
about to be won by sheer valour, when the French 
guns were brought up so as t,o fire down, the length 
of the column, and thusf forced it to retreat. A general 
peace was made at Aix-ia-ChaptUe (Aachen) in 1748. 

4. The Yeung Pretender.—Karly in this war 
the French govcmracnl had secretly invited to France 
Charles Mdward Stuarl (who was called the Young 
J*relender>And the Young Chcvalicry to distinguish him 
from his father James, the Old Pretender), and had 
planned an invasion of Kngland in his favour. With 
this intent, an expedition put to sea in 1744, but it was 
scattered by a storm«^ The next year, 1745, Charles, 
tired of waiting for Frencli help, landed with seven 
attendants in the Highlands, and there mustered a 
small force of adherents, w'hlch gathered strength as it 
moved on. The royal general, Sir John Copgy let him 
ilcscend unopposed upon Edinburgh, where Charles 
c aused his father to be proclaimed as Jatnes VIII. 
of Scotland. At Preston-PanSy between Edinburgh 
and the sea, he encountered Cope, and by the furious 
ousel of the Highlanders broke and routed the royal 
army. After receiving some small supplies of money 
and anns from France, Charles crossed Border, 
and, witli fouf or five thousand men, pushed on for 
London. Giving thc^slip to an army led by the Duke 
of Cumberland, he advanced, to the great dismay .of 
the capital, as far as £>trly. But here the hearts 
of tlie rebel ofiicers failed them; marvellous as their 
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success had been, there was no such rising in their 
favour*^ Ctiarles had reckoned upon. Jacobit^r 
existed in Kngland merely as a traditional faith^iir as 
a method of expressing discontent, not as a belief for 
whidi men would peril their %livcs and properties. 
Manchester, the *only town that had shown any 
enthusiasm for the Chevalier, gave him less than two 
hundred recruits. Charles, unwillingly yielding to the 
tvishes of hi$ officers, retreated to Scotland, where, 
having found rcipforcemeuts, he laid siege to Stirling 
Castle, and routed General JJaivi^ in the battle o( 
JuiJkirk, But after the .victory numbers of the High¬ 
landers, according to their wontf went home with their 
.plunder; and Charles, with diminished strength, fell 
back northwards before the Duke of Cuitiberland, by 
whom the ChevaUer's disheartened anil half-starved 
, forces were overtlirown on Cu/lcden Aloor, April i6, 
1746. Tile Knglish victory was tarnished by<he cold¬ 
blooded slaughter of wounded men on the battle-field, 
and by the atrocities aftenvards committed in the dis- 
atfcctcd country—cruelties which gained for the Duke 
of Cumberland the nickname ^ “ T/ie Jiutc/icr.'* 
For their share in lliis insurrection, known in ])opular 
Scottish phrase, from the year in which it look place, 
as “ the JPorty-Jive** three Scottish peers, the liarl oj 
Kilmamoc^f and I^nis Balvierino and Lovai^ togethei 
with Charles Radcliffe (brother to Uie late Earl ol 
Derwentwater), and a number of other men, nearly 
eighty in all, were put to death. An Act of. Grace 
in the next reign restored their forfeited estates lo 
their descendants. As for Charles, he wandered 
about the Highlands for five months, hunted from 
place to place by the soldiers, till, after many perils, 
he escaped in a French vessel. His futuTe lifb was a 
sad one. Driven, in accordance,with astipulation of 
the ^Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, from France, he moved 
about the Continent, forming vain schemes for another 
invasion, and falling at last into degrading habits of 
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dmnkennesB. After the death of his father in 1766, 
made Italy his abode, and died at Rome,«Jan. 30, 
leaving no legitimate children. His younger 
brother Henry Benedict^ who had been created a 
Cardinal, and was thenceforward known as Cardinal 
York^ took priest’s orders in the Church pf Rome, 
and died in 1807. With him ended the ill-starred 
line of Stuart. 

5. War with France.—Disputes about the 
boundaries of the English and French settlements in 
Norih America soon plunged the nation again into 
strife. The French encroached upon the English 
colonists ; these resisted; and thus the mother countries 
were ere long engaged in hostilities. The war began 
disastrously,* the most humiliating blow being the 
taking of the island of Minoroa in 1756 by the 
French. Admiral John Byng (son of Lord Torrington) 
was sent out to relieve the English garrison of Minorca, 
but after a partial and indecisive engagement with the 
French squadron, he saile<l back to Gibraltar without 
having effected his purpose. This slackness cost the 
unfortunate admirpl his life; he was tried the next 
year by court-martial, and shot for not having done his 
utmost In words which have become provcrWal, the 
contemporary French writer Voltaire sarcastically 
represented Englishmen as holding that jit was well 
** from time to time to put an admiral to death in 
order to encourage the others." The King had pro¬ 
vided as far as possible for the safety of Hanover by 
entering into an alliance with jFrederick the Greats Hinf' 
of Prussia and thus Great Britain was drawn into the 
Sevcji Years' IVar between that qtince and a confed¬ 
eracy of Continental ponders, the chief%f whom were 
Franck, Austria, and Russia. The English were at this 
time iu the depths, of despondency, regarding them¬ 
selves as utterly degenerate, and ready to be enslayed. 
On an alarm of a French invasion, Hanoverian and. 
‘ Hcs.sian troops were hastily brought over; and some 
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l>cgan to munntir that it had fared ill with the Britops 
of old when, they called Hen^stand IIorsa to t^r 
aid. Even the coolest and shrewdest men inHlie 
country shared in the general despair. ** It is time,'* 
wrote Horace Waljjole, “for England to slip her 
cables and float away into some unknown ocjcan.” 
“ We are no longer a nation,” was the expression of 
the c.ilm and polished Lord Chesterfield. Since 
Walpole, therob had been no great minister in power. 
Zoni CarUretf afterwards Eari of ^ Granvtlk^ who 
guided the nation’s foreign policy in 1743 and 1744, 
was indeed a man of •genius, but he became un¬ 
popular through supporting the•Hanoveri.m policy of 
the King; Henry Pelham^ a discijde of Walpole, wtis 
just able to keep things quiet; and on liis death in 
1754, the control of affairs passed into the hands of 
•his brother the Duke of Nnvcastle^ a man grce<iy of 
place and power, but singularly incorapetexft. The 
popular favourite was Pitt, grandson of a former 
governor of Madras. Pitt started in life as a cornet of 
horse, and in 1735 entered Parliament as member for 
Old Sarum. He at once joined tijc “Patriots,^ nnd 
his first speech cost him his qpmmission in the army, 
for in those days men who took the King*.s pay were 
expected not to oppose the government. No more 
eloquent speaker had yet appeared in T^arliament, 
and the effect of his oratory was heightcne<l by his 
tall and commanding figure, his noble features, and 
his fiery glance. In 1756 he was made Secretary of 
State ; but he vras too much disliked by the King, 
who had not forgiven his speeches against Hanoverian 
measures, to be al^wed to keep his office long. Pitt 
knew-his own jiowers :—** I am sure,” h^said^ ''that 
I can save this country, and that nobody else ran." 
In June, 1757, the King found 4 hat he must again 
accept him as his minister. The Duke of Newcastle 
was rc-appointc<l First Lord*of the Treasury, but Pilt,^ 
as Secretary of State, look the conduct of foreign 
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attairs. Under his administration the war was carried 
sSql with new vigour, till at last successes by* sea and 
liilltf* began to come as fast as misfortunes had before. 
In September, 1759, James Wolfes a* young general 
of Pitt's choosing, scaled with his forces the almost 
inaccessible heights on which stands, completely 

defeated the French anny, and fell in the moment of 
victory. As he lay dying, he heard an officer exclaim. 
“They niii!" “Who run?" asked Wolfe, raising 
himself. “ I'he enemy." “ Then be praised I 1 
shall die happy.'’ The French general, the Marquess 
of Montcalm^ was likewise* mortally wounded, “So 
much the better," srfid he, “ I shall not then live to 
see tlie surrender of Quebec." Five days after the 
battle Quebec capitulated, and within a year the 
whole of Uic French colony ot^Cartada was in the 
liands of the British. At sea, Admiral Sir Mdtmfd 
Hawki gained off the point of Qttiheron, on the coast 
of Britanny, a signal victory over the French (Nov. 20, 
1759.) The imglish were superior in force ; but as a 
storm was blowing, and the French lay close in shore, 
amoftg rocks and sandbanks, the perils of the attack 
were great. Hawke singled out the French admiral's 
ship, the Soleil Royals his pilot in vain warning him of 
tile risk of running on a shoal. “ You have done 
your duty in |x>inting out the danger," said Hawke, 
“ you now are to obey my command, and lay me 
alongside the Soleil Royal." To keep up the war 
on the Continent, large subsidies were bestowed 
upon Frederick of Prussia; and a British and Han¬ 
overian force, under the command of one of liis 
generals, Rrtnoe Rrrdinand cf defeated 

the French in Uie battle of A%. i, 1759. 

“ Indeed,**wrote Horace Walpole, “ one is forced to 
ask every moniing. what victory there is, for fear of 
missing one." 

6. India.-—In India *an empire was being won, 

' The chief European powers there were the French and 
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the English EUist India Companies. Successive Char¬ 
ters and Acts had raised the English Company alm^ 
into a sovereign power; it kept a small army, hcldiS^ 
courts»and h«ad»authority to nrjake peace and war with 
non'Christian princes and pcople.i Still the object it 
pursttcd wfijs simply *thc Indian trade, of which cuii< 
stantly renewed .'Vets of Parliament gave it a monopoly, 
ami it did not at fust aspire to cm})ire. 'L'he foun¬ 
dations of its d<vninion were laid by AV^rr/(afterwards 
CV/V»^, a young officer of the f onipany, who, 
though without any military training, proved himself a 
great general *31111 statesiiian. C'live had been an 
idle and unruly lad, whose famfly had accepted for 
Kim a writership in the Company’s service bccaiiBO 
they despaired of making .anything of hith at home ; 
and it is said that when his father heard of his son’s 
great deeds, he exclaimed, “ After all, the booby has 
sense i ’* The w«ar between France and Knglhnd in 
1744, which extended to India, w«as the first occasion 
of Clive's exchanging civil for military service; and 
though the peace of Aix-la-Chapcllc caused a lull in 
European strife, the ri\Til trailing Companies in the 
East were soon at war again sl% auxiliaries of contend¬ 
ing native princes. DupletXy the able and ainbiliono 
governor of the French fort of Pondicherry^ hail made 
himself the greatest man in India, and the pre-eminence 
there of the French was almost secured, when the 
genius of Clive broke ihcir power. The first exploit 
of the young Euglisluuan was the sucressful defence 
in 1751 of Arcoty the cajiitalof the Carnatic, again*,t a 
native amiy with French auxiliaries. Wlicn the pro¬ 
visions of Clive’s c garrison ran low, his Sepoys or 
native soldiers came to him with a propoi^ that all 
the rice should be given to their European comra<le 3 , 
who needed more mod than Asiatics—the thin gruel, 
they said, which was strained away from the grain, 
would suffice for themselv&. In 1756, Suray - ad -- 
dmvla^ the Nahoh or Prince of Btnga^^ attackeil and 
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look llie English Company’s settlement at Calcutta ,— 
aJ[ event memorable for the liorrible fate of the Eng- 
lislKhere captured, who* a hundred and forty-six in 
number, were, in the hottest season, crowded into a 
cell not twenty feels square, known as the 
Hole” Only twenty-three of the captives. survKcd 
the night. Clive was sent to avenge them, an<l the 
great victory which lie won over Suraj-ad-rlowla at 
riassy, June 23, 1757, made the Company the real 
lords of llengal. The niastcry of^lhe Carnatic wm.s 
gained by Colonel Eyrt Ctv/t’f victory over the 
French at Wamhivash, Ja:i. 22, 1760, 'i'hc next 
year Pondicherry silrrcndcred to the English, and 
though it was afterwards given back, the French 
never recovered their i>ower, and their Eiist India 
Company soon came to «an end. * 

7. Death of George.—In the midst of these* 
conquests, George died sud<icnly at Ivcnsinglon of 
heart-disease, Oct. 25, 1760. His eldest son Frederick 
having died in 1751, the King wa.s snccectled by his 
grandson, Geotxc William Frederick, Prince of Jf'a/rs. 
lletwlien the accession of George 11 . and the with¬ 
drawal of the countr)" fjcoin the Seven Years’ War in 
1763, the National Debt was more than rloublcd. 

8. Reform of the Kalcndar.—In 1751 w'a.s 
passed the statute for the reform of tiie kalen<lar. 
The JtUian Kakndtir (so callecl because it owed its 
origin to Julius Cxsar) made the year too long at the 
rale of nearly three days in four hundred >ears. In 
the i6ih century the error had been correcte.l under a 
regulation of Pope Gregory XIIP, and the alteration, 
or Nt'Zk* Sfylc, had been iii course ff time accepted by 
most ChrisUaii countries. But in the Brittsflklominions 
people* still went on with the Old Style, until at length 
the day they called -the first of the month w'as in other 
lands the twelfth —in short, they were eleven days 
wrong in their reckoning. By the statute of 1751, 
tliese nominal da3rs were dropped out of the month of 
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September, 1752, and the New Style was adopted. The 
memory^f thi; ignorant opposition made to this refill 
is preserved in a picture by the contemporary 
Hogarth, whciy: a Whig candidate for I’arliaxnent is 
rej>rescnted as tiatteriug the prejudices of the mob by 
having a banner in^ribed, “ Giv^ us our dft'tn days'' 
Ily the same statute tlie legal year, instead of beginning, 
as formerly, on the 25111 March, is reckoned troin the 
1st January. ]ii the i»rcscnt work, t)ie days of the 
month, down to 1^1, have been given .according to 
the Old Style, but the years have been reckoned as 
beginning on the 1st January. 

9. The Eddystone Lightlfouse.—Three light- 
l]ouscs have been built one after another on the 
ILddystonc Jiock. I'he first, a wooden btiilding, was 
swept away in the ‘‘hJrcat Storm” of 1703, a hurricane 
fuch as had never been known before in England, 
^'hich choked London Bridge with wrecks, ble^r down 
more than a hundred clm trecs in St. James' Park, 
caused the loss of several mcn-of war, and otherwise 
wrought great destruction of property and life. With 
the lighthouse perished its architeot WinstanUy and 
the w'orkmen who were bussed in rcjiairing it. A 
second, lighthouse, also built mainly of timber, was 
destroyed by fire in 1755. 'To John Smtaton^ a great 
engineer, wgs entrusted the task of replacing it, which 
he did by a fine tower of stone, completed in 1759. 
Unfortunately the rock upon which this last stands has 
lately (1S78) beexi found to be so undemuned by the 
action of the .sea that it lia.s become nece.ssar)' to make 
arrangements for rebuilding the lighthouse on a neigh¬ 
bouring part of th^cef. 

ro. Rise of A^thodism.—In this r<iign j)cgan 
the religious movement known as Afeihodism, of which 
the promoters were* two clergymen of the Church of 
England, George It^hih^e/d fmd John Wesley. The 
name of Methodists first sprang up at Oxford, where« 
it was given in scorn to a small ^sociation of young 
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mqnibers of the University, who adopted a devout and 
ri^\d method of life, kept fast days, meditaK'd and 
prayi^J, and visited the prisoners and the sick. Of 
this band were John VVeslcy, his brother Chcsrles, 
afterwards noted as a writer of hymns, and Whilcfidd, 
who, after he had taken orders, began to pre^ach with 
wonderful effect llis earnestness, his eloquence, his 
vehement action, and hne voice, which, it is said, 
could be heard a mile off, gave the first impulse to 
Methodism, A^hich was then sirn]>ly awakening of a 
spirit of enthusiastic devotion, and that too among 
classes who had hitherto been neglected. When the 
churches were closed against the new teacher, White- 
field preached in the open air. This he first did to 
the colliers near Bristol, moving them to tears by his 
fervid oratory; and his example w<is followed by his 
associate AVcsIey. ^Icthodism tvas frowned upon by 
the clergy, and held up to ridicule on the stage; its 
{preachers w'ere pelted and maltreated by the mob ; but 
nevertheless it grew and prosperetL The two great 
preachers however ere long diverged from each other 
in opinion : Whitcfteld, who died early, was the leader 
of the Calvinist section, of the Methodists; Wesley, 
who died in 1791 at the age of eighty-seven, was the 
founder of the sect called after him, Wesicyan. He 
gave his followers a complete and ckiborate organiza¬ 
tion, although it was not his intention to found a 
sc|>ar;Uc sect, but rather an order or sot ioty within the 
Church of England. The Methodists, howc* er, being 
harassed and almost constrained to declare themselves 
Dissenters, gradually formed themselves into a distinct 
body. ^ 

II. Liit^ature under Anne and%he Two 
Georges.—The age of Anne was long looked 
upon as the most brilliant period in English literature. 
Among its ctiicf omammts was the Whig Joitph 
Addison^ who wrote both^ poetry and prose, but was 
far superior in the latter. In his own day his most 
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admired work was the tragedy of Ca/t\ now ytlle 
esteeMed ; witH modern readers his fame rests on/thc 
Toiler and Sj^atory two perio< 1 ical papers set #n foot 
by jiis fricnck Richard SieRe^ to which Addison was the 
chief and the best contributorji His peculiar charm 
Uiy in his refined and delicate humour, and he did 
good service to morality by purifying literature from 
the taint of the Restoration, and showing that wit was 
not necessarily allied with vice, nor \nrtuc with dulness. 
Daniel De Foe^ ^ Dissenter, who e^yly in Anne*s reign 
Iwul been set in the pillory for writing an ironical 
pamphlet professing tOdexpress the views of a bigoted 
churchman, was the atillior df one of the most re¬ 
nowned and popular of English fictions, the Life and 
Adventures of Rohinsopi Crusoe. His skFll lay in giving 
sii<‘h an air of reality to his tales, of v\hich he wrote 
many, that the rea<ler can hardly believe them to be 
merely works of imagination, similar pbwer was 
possessed by the great satirist Jtmaihan Swifiy who 
went over from the Whig to the Tory i>arty, and 
became Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. The best 
known of his w'orks is Gulih^er*s dTraiJelSy the fiero of 
which describes nations of pygmies, of giants, of 
speaking and reasoning horse.s, w'ilh a simplicity an<l 
minuteness which make his wildest marvels seem like 
truth. Upder this form Swifi conveyed a stinging 
satire on the court of George I., the politics of 
Europe, the follies of sfieculative philosophers, 
and the vices of mankind. Another Tory twt, John 
Arbuthmty was the author of the History of John Bully 
a burlesque account of the negotiations and war of 
the Spanish Succession. From this satire arose 
the now familiar national name of *^Joh^ Bullf first 
given to the clothier who repre.sented Kn^ftand in 
Arbuthnot's burlesque. The Dutch n:ilion was figured 
as Ntc. Frog the linendraper; King Charles of Spain 
was Lord Strutt, his Frehch successor was Philip 
Baboon, and the great King T.cri'* him^^elf appeared as 
T • • U 
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Lewis Baboon. To the reign of George 11 . belong the 
famt^Us novels, Pame/ay and the HUitfrUs pj CUrissn 
and Sir Charles Grandison^ by Samuel 
Richardson,, wliose name stands high among Kngijish 
authors, though his talcs are too long to be popular 
at the present day. 'I'hrec other holed writers qf 
fic tion, Jfenry Ridding, Tobias Smollett, and Laurence 
Sterne, are best remembered by their respective novels 
of Tom Jones, Roderick Random, and Tristram Shatidy, 
Smollett also wrote a History of lipgland, part of 
which is generally apiiended as a continuation to the 
History of Rngltind\iy the Scottish philosopher Z><7rYi/ 
Hume, who only carried*his work down to the Revolu¬ 
tion. This work of Hume's became the generally 
received versioFn of English liistory—a position which 
it hardly deserved, as, though good in style, it is one¬ 
sided and inaccurate. Matthetv Prior, noted as a 
writer of light and sparkling verse, flourished in the 
reigns of William and Anne. Alexander Pofc, who 
was bom in x688 and died in 1744, is one of the 
great poets of England His Rape of the Lock, a 
mockdicroic tale of a fashionable beauty whose long 
ringlet was secretly cut off by one of her admirers, 
and his moral and satirical poems, among them the 
Dunciad, in which he fell savagely upon the inferior 
authors of his day, are his chief works. His trans¬ 
lation of the Iliad of Homer is a fine poem in itself, 
though he caught little or nothing of the spirit and tone 
of his original. Terseness, point, harmony, and 
satire often becoming ferocious and coarse, are Pope's 
characteristics; his versification was the admiration 
of his age, for before him no one had written 
heroic couj^ets with such smoothness. Iih creed he 
was a Roman'Catholic, in character violent%ad spite¬ 
ful, and in person small and deformed. John Gay 
was the author of the B/ggyMrs* Opera, of the Fables, 
and of the popular balU^ of Blaik-Myed Susan. 
Hicholas Rowe^ who died in 1718, was a pUywriter of 
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note, although one of his best tragciUes, the Fxtir 
'PenUent^ was stolen from Massinger, whose vvori^ haj 
fallen into neglect. AcUlison, as has been alrcj^f said, 
wjote j)oet^)’. and some of his hymns arc to be found 
in most hymn-books. The hj^rims oiIsaac Waits^ 

Jl. dissenting iniifister, are still annji^g^the most i)Oi)iilar 
compositions of ihcir kind. Walts lived on into the 
reign of George II., though many of his liy^nns were 
coinix)sed before Anne had come to the throne. 
K(|ually wSl known arc the beautiful M&rnin^ and 
Ilymns^ first published tn 1700, of ITufma^ 
AVv, the good Bishoj> of Hath and ^^'clls, who bore 
his p.*nt among the Seven Bishops, and who yet re¬ 
fused, from conscientiou.s scru]ile.s, to withdraw his 
.illegiance fuim James. The poems coaled the .S'A7J6>//y, 
which have alv^iys been popular, though they arc 
marred by frequent poinpousncss and affectation, ate 
the work of /times Thomson^ a Scot by ^irth, who 
died in 1743. Thomson, in conjunction with/ 7 <rr/>/ 
Mallet, wrote the masque of Alfred, whic.h contains 
the fine national ode of PulCf Pfitannia, This song, 
though commonly attributed to 'riiomson, is# thought 
hy some to have been written liy Mallet; the music 
to It was composed by f>r. Arne, Edward Younj^', 
who flourished under Anne and the first two Georges, 
wrote ^he I'/toug/its, a scries of poems in proof 

of the immortality of the soul and against unbelief in 
Christianity. William C&llins, who died in 17 56, was 
in his own time little appreciated, although he was 
one of the best lyric poets of his century*. He is 
however surpassed by Thomas Gray, whose famous 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard vtzA published in 1749. 
A scholar and^student, devoting himself chiefly to 
reading, Gray wrote little, but wit?r gseat care. 
Among his best pieces is the noble ode of the Bard, 
which, being founded upon the* tale of the massacre of 
the Welsh bards, unlucky branded Edward 1 . with 
the undeserved name of tyrant • 
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1. George II 1 .» X760-X820. —Gtorge IIL^ eldest 
son* of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and l^cess 
Augusta of Saxe>Gotha, though not highly isducated, 

pleaskig in manners and appearance, well con' 
duct^, and well-intentioned, 'rfie nation, hitherto 
•always grumbling at its foreign^ kings who were 
never so happy as when out of their kingdom, hailed 
with delight the accession of a born Englishman ; and 
the Tories^ who, ever since the coming in of the House 
of Hanover, Jbad been in the position, unnatural to 
them, of the party opposed to the epurt, transfcrrc<i 
to their new ruler the loyally formerly bestowed on 
the House of Stuart. Aboutfa year after his accession 
tile King married Priftress Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. • 

2. Treaty erf Paris.—The mnn who bad niMst 
influence with the young King was John Stuart, Hart 
of Bute, who early in the reign was made* one of the 
Secretaries of Slate, and who became perhaps the 
most unpopular minister of modern times. lie was 
not only a court favourite, but also a 'J'ory and a 
Scot; and at that time, when thtf rebellion of *17.15 was 
still remembered, there w;as miu h ill fet’ling between 
the Scots and English. The King and Bute meant to 
l)ut an end to the w.ar ; and in this they had with them 
many of the ministers, who were beginning to count 
the cost of Pitt’s glories. In 1761 France and Spain 
entered into a secret alliance, with intent to make war 
together upon Great Britain. Thi.s treaty* becoming 
known to Pitt, he urgc<l his r.ollea^^mes at once to 
declare war against Spain ; and on their op]>obition, 
the ** Greal ^mmonerj as he was called, rcsigncrl 
oBlce. Til!- war with Spain neven’icl^ss broke out; 
but pe.'ice was made as soon as possible Vith both 
countries by the Treaty of Paris, 1763, under which 
Great Britain kept Canada and all the French pcis- 
sessions (except New Orleans) ca.st ot the Mississijii, 
and some West Indian islands which had been taLcn 
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from ^'rancc, regained Minorca, and obtained FlitHda 
from%Spain. • 

3. Jtffin Wilkes.—With the peace began a time 
of fierce factions and unpopular ministers. Kipg 
George, who at his accession was ^o and twenty 
years of age, haa schemes for mans^ing everything* 
himself^ and had made up his mind that he would not, 
as the two Georges before him had done, put himself 
into the power of the Whig party. But Ivs plans did 
not work well, and in the early part of his reign nothing 
went on smoothly. Lord Bute became so unpopular 
that he durst not appear in the streets without a hired 
gang of prize-fighters td protect him, and not long 
after the peace he gave up office. His successor, 
George GrenrHlity made his adminislration odious by 
the illegal arrest in 1763 of John WUkn for libelling 
it in a paper called the North Briton, Wilkes, then 
member fo^ Aylesbury, ^-as a man of bad character, 
but witty and agreeable; and his persecution by the 
ministry ma< 1 e him a popular hero. Some years later, 
when ihe Duke of Grafton was prime minister, Wilkes 
became still more famous as the subject of a struggle 
between the House of Commons and the freeholders 
of Middlesex, who maintained their right to return 
him for their representative, although, having been 
expelled the House for another political U^l, he 
was—so the Commons, by a stretch of power, had 
resolved—incapable of being elected into that Par¬ 
liament. 

4. Publication of the Debates.—In these 
struggles it was not, as of old, the House of Com¬ 
mons and the people against the Kin^ ministers, but 
the House Commons itself against people. 
In 1771 t*he Commons got into another difficulty by 
attempting VO enforce»their right of preventing the 
publication of their debatesu—^a privilege which had 
bepn a necessary safegupa in bygone times when 
kings and ministers were in the habit of sending the 
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leaders of Opposition to the Tower. An attempt to 
arrest, by {authority of the House, a citizen of Lcipdon 
who had printed a report of the debates, br^p^t on 
a ^dispute |i^ith the l^rd Mayor lirass Crosby^ who 
maintained that to lay hands a citizen in the city, 
/without the cohburrence of one of ils mo^jistrates, was 
a violation of the charter of I^ndon. The Lord Mayor 
and one of the aldermen were sent to the 'I'owcr \ 
but in the^end the Commons were wise enough to 
let the matter drop, and the printers of the debates 
were no long£ molested By tlfe publication of the 
debates, Uie peo[)le gp.incd a better understanding of 
t)olitics, while the Parliamtiiit and the government 
learned to pay more respect to public opinion. 

5. The American War of Independence.— 
Tlic severance ^f thirteen North-Aineriran colonics 
from the mother counliy took place in this reign. 
The English government ha<l attempted Vo tax these 
colonies to defray in part the expenses of protecting 
them; the colonists denied the right of the British Par¬ 
liament, in which they were unrepresented, to tax them, 
and claimed the right pf taxing themselves in their 
owm Assemblies. 'I'hc first measure of this kind was 
the Siafttp Act^ requiring 'all legal documents in the 
colonics to bear stamps—a scheme devised by Gren¬ 
ville, who was then at the head of the government, 
lliis act was repealed within a year, as the coloni.sts 
were on the verge of rebellion; but on the proposal 
of Lord Norths who became prime minister in 1770, 
a duty of threepence a pound laid on tea was retained 
simply as an a.sserlion of the riglit of taxation. 
Upon this there was much disturbance, especially 
at Boston in iffassachusetts, where at last a party of 
the townsmen threw ovcrboaril the f:argoes of tea 
brought into their harbour. Severe measures being 
taken by w'ay of punishment, the breach widened 
till in 1775 actual war*began; and on the 4th July 
in the next year the revolted colonies, under •the 
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name of the United States of America^ declared them¬ 
selves independent of Great Britain. The war was 
conU^ted on the British side with no great vigour or 
skill; ahd after the surrender in 1777 of„the Engjish 
General Burgoyne and his army, which had got sur¬ 
rounded at Sartk'toga by the Amei iafn forces, France 
formed an alliance with the new States. Thence¬ 
forth Great Britain was at war with France as well as 
with the colonies. Pitt, now Rarl of Chathaniy had, 
with others of the ablest men in Parliament, protested 
against the taxation of the colonics, but he could not 
bear the idea of seeing the Biitish Empire dismem¬ 
bered by France. Though very ill, he insisted on 
going down to the House of lx)rds to speak against 
yielding, as many of the Opposition had advised, at 
this crisis. Leaning on crutches, yale, worn, to all 
appearance a dying ninn, he faltered out his broken 
sentences 7— “ shreds of unconnected eloquence: 
—** Shall a people,*’ he exclaimed, “ that seventeen 
years ago was the terror of the 'WorUI, now stoop so 
low as to tell its ancient inveterate enemy: ‘Take 

all wo .have; only give us peace' ?.My 

Lords, any state is better than despair. I^t us at 
least make one effort, and if we must fall, let us fall 
like men I " On again rising to address the Peer.s, 
he sank down in a fit; and, after lingering a few 
weeks, he died, May ii, 1778. Spain joinetf France 
in 1779; and within two years Great Britain found 
another foe in Holland. Moreover the Northern 
powers, Russia, Denmark, aaid Sweden, entered into 
a confederacy, known as the Armed Neutralityy to 
resist the system of maritime law unheld by Great 
r>ritain. Amongst other maritime riglfts, t 2 fe English 
exercised , tha^ of seizing an enemy’s property even 
when carried in neutral vessels; and their claim to 
visit and search merchant ships for such property or 
for contraband of war was tht cause of much irritation 
on .the part of neutrals. The Northern powers now 
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rontendcd that free ships nifke free goods, that is, 
that an eneipy’s goods Ciuinot be seized in a neural 
ship. The crowning disaster was the surrcn^Jeril 
178^ of Ear{ Cornwallis and his army, which had 
been besieged and surrounded ^t J (in the 

Cl^csapeake Bay)* by the Frenclf <nd American 
forces; and at la.st the King unwillingly consented to 
recognise the Unile<l States. Among the memorable 
events of this war are the French invasion in 1781 of 
Jersey, which was repelled by a gallant young oHiccr, 
Major Pirrson, who fell in the figtU ; Atimiral Sir 
George Kvdficys victory^ April 12, 1782, in the West 
Iiulies overthc French fleet, wh9.se admiral, the Count 
^ tie Grasse, was compelled to surrender his ship; 
and the famous defence of Gibraltai* by General 
liliott against the farces of France an<l S[).'iin for three 
, years an<l seven months. Peace w-as made in 1783, 
and Minorca and Florida were given back H) Sp.iin. 
Jii North America, Canada, Nova Seotia, Neiv Jiruns- 
roick, Newfoundland, and the IfudsotCs Pay *.‘ountry 
slill remained part of the British Kmjnre. Not long 
before the war broke out, tlic govcyiment had CT)ncih 
ated the French Canadians by granting full religious 
freedom to Roman Catholics in Canada, and the 
riglit of holding property under their own laws—a 
policy which was rewarded by their steadfast loyally. 

6. The Lord George Gordon Riots.-—In 
June, 1780, there w'cre great riots in I>ondon ; the 
pO|)ulace being stirred up by the half-crazed Lord 
George Gordon, in defence, as they said, of the Protc-s* 
tant cause, which was thought to be end.ingcred by 
t)]e rej)eal of some enactments again.st Roman Catho¬ 
lics. The upro® thus had its origin in religious 
intolerance, though a large number of ^ihc* rioters 
were merely lawless men who were movc<l by love of 
mischief or greed of plunder to < 3 on the bjuc cockafie 
of the “ iTotestants.** For^ nearly a week the capital 
was in the jK>wcr of a mob, who burned Nev.gaie,* 
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Ictiing the prisoners loose, and sacked the houses of 
tl^se against whom they had 1 gruilge, notably that 
ofS^je J.rOrd Chief Justice Mansfield, whose fine 
library they destroyed. A brewer^s man, moun^d on 
a horse adorned wit^ the chains of Newgate, led the 
rioters to attack the Bank of England, bgt without 
success. At one time Ix)ndon was blar.ing in thirteen 
places, but the stillness of the weather saved it from 
another Great Fire. In l^ondon, as, in other large 
towns, there was then no efficient i^olice. The police 
officers were “ th'icf-takcrs,” whose business was merely 
to catch criminals. For the purpose of keeping order, 
there were, besides *ihe parish constables, only the 
** watchmen,” who, carrying lanterns and poles 
patrolled tb2 streets at night, calling out the hour, 
and who w-ere often old men not strong enough to 
protect themselves. Thus tliere was no efficient i>ro-. 
vision for checking the beginnings of disturbance ; 
and in the riots of 1780 those in authority were 
loth to call in military force. At last however the 
troops were employed, and order was restored, though 
not before nwre tljan two hundred of the rioters had 
been shot dowm in the streets. Tw'enty-one were after¬ 
wards hanged; I-^rd George himself, who, however 
blameable for exciting the people, had had no part 
in the riots, was tried (br high treason and^acquitted. 

7. Pitt and Fox.—After the American War, 
the leading statesmen of the day were Charles 
James Fox, and IVt’iliam FUty second son of I./ord 
Chatham. Fox, who had taken a strong part in 
favour of the Americans, was a man of ability and 
eloquence, generous and a lover ^f freedom, but a 
gambler, and disliked by the King^as tAe companion 
and sapp&sed misleader of the Prince of Wales, 
George Augustus Frederick^ who both in public and 
private life was everything that his father disapproved. 
Pitt, the rival of Fox, smd his equal in talents and 
"eloquence, became prime minister in 1783, wlien only 
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in his twcnty>fiflh year, and his |)owcr surpassed even 
that of *his father. His political opponents scofl'^l 
at Jic prime minister’s youth :— 


" A sight to make surrounding natioift stares— 

A kingdom ftusted to a sch^U>o%'s 

Kven in appearance and manners Pitt and Fox formed 
a striking contrast, for Fox w’tis stout, gay, and sociable, 
while Pitt was Ipng and lank, and in public somewhat 
cold and haughty,^ usually walking un the House o{ 
Commons without giving so much as a nod or a look 
to any man. ' In 1788 ihe King was afhicted with 
insanity, in consequence of which there arose a great 
dispute between Pitt and Fox about the authority 
10 be given to the Prince of Wales ♦as Regent, 
Fox asserting the Prince's right to full royal power, 
^while Pitt successfully maintained that it was for the 
Parliament to aj)point the Regent, and that they might 
restrict his power as they thought fit. Rut before 
the Bill conferring the Regency upon die Prince 
was passed the King recovered, to the great joy of 
the nation ; for though ln» ob.stiqjicy of dispo-rition 
had at one time made him unpopular, of late his 
kindly manners and simple life had endeared him to 
his subjects, while the Prince was thought so ill of 
that his rule was dreaded. ITic King however had 
fresh attacks, and at last, about 1811, he x>ermanently 
lost his reason, from which time his reign may be 
accounted as at an end in all but name, die Prince of 
Wales ruling in Jus stead as Regent. 

8. War of the French Revolution.—In 1789 
there began in Frjuice the political troubles which led 
lo the Grea/ Urtmuthny in the course of which the 
King, Leniii XVI.^ was put lo death, and a R<?^mblic 
was set up. Embittered by lopg-standing misrule 
and suffering, exdted by drpms of regen^ting the 
world and by the sudden acquisition of jwwcr, the 
revolutioiiary party swept away the old institutions 0/' 
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their country, and wl^e ruthlessly shedding the blood 
Jf those who did not side with them, th^y proclaimed 
m^^rise of a new order of things in which all men 
should be brethren, free and equal. In P^gland 
there was at first sympathy w'ith a nation struggling 
for liberty; \»u( with tlie majonty of £ngli«|}imerv this 
feeling soon gave place to that of horror, ("ox was 
throughout enthusiastic for the French, while his 
hitherto staunch friend Edmund Ettr^e took the other 
side. Burke's famous essay entitled Ejections on the 
Knwlution in France^ whicn was [published in 1790, 
did much to awaken fear and hatred of* the new politi¬ 
cal principles. Long as he and Fox had been friends, 
their diflerence of opinion on the French Revolution 
made an irreparable breach betw'cen them. " Our 
friendship is at an end," Hurlte exclaimed in the 
House of Commons, and the w%arra hearted Fox could 
scarcely reply for tears. Pitt wished to leave France 
to arrange its own affairs ; but as the Republicans 
plainly showed their intention of .spreading their doc¬ 
trines and form of government by force of arms, and 
theif* violence aqd crimes increased the strength of 
the feeling against them among the upper and middle 
classes, it became difficiiU to maintain peace. The 
French armies defeated the Austrians in the Nether¬ 
lands, annexed Savoy and Nice, and, threatened 
Holland. P^rly in 1793 the beheading of King 
Louis, w'hich excited great horror in England, wndened 
the breach ; and not long afterwards, the French 
government took the final step by declaring war 
against England, Holland, and Spain. Admiral 
Earl /fou*€ on the tst June, 1794^ pained a hard-won 
victory over the French fleet in the Charmel; and the 
Engli^ felt justly proud of the humanity their men had 
shown in saving thQ lives of drowning enemies, whose 
govemmeiit had only fiw days before forbidden the 
giving of quarter to any kn^lishman or Hanoverian— 

' an order which it is only fiur to say was not carried 
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out. But the land opcrationi| were for the moM 
l^rt sij^l fai^ircs; an English expeditionary forc^ 
was driven by tlie French out of Holland^ S^m 
went over to France, and Prussia and qther allies fell 
otT; upon which Great Britain sougl^t, but ineffectually, 
for yeacc.^ I'here much disc'onteA at home; 
food being dear, cries were raised for •* Bread " and 
“Peace," while the government, frightened lest the 
revolutionary spy-it should spread, became harsh and 
even arbitrary. I’hc cost of the war was heavy, and - 
the Bank of England was, in February, 1797, so 
drained that it .stopped cash f)aymcnts. Ireland was 
ready to revolt; Spain and I Iceland were both in 
aljiance with France, and if their fleets could join 
in the Channel, they w'ould together foitii a force 
stronger than any wbicli England had at hand to 
qppose it. Two great victories however averted 
"this last danger. On the 14th February, St^ John 
/en>is^ with only fifteen sail of the line against the 
enemy’s twenty-five, defeated the Spanish fleet off 
Cape St, yincent. In this action two ships w'ere 
boarded and taken by Commodore Iforatio Nehott^ 
the greatest of the many great sailors of Britain. He 
was the .son of a clergyman in Norfolk, and though 
a delicate boy—loo weak, his sailor uncle thought, “to 
rough it out sea —^had early given tokens of the 
daring spirit which he displayed throughout his career, 
and which he inspired in those who served under 
him. “ My seamen,” he once said of his crew, “ are 
now what British seamen ought to be—almost in- 
vincible. 'I'hey really mind shot no more than peas.” 
He ivas a master of the art of naval warfare, which 
was waged under cAditions far different from thos<* 
of oui own day; for the heaviest guns of^ef.on.'^ 
time were but feeble compared those of recent 
inventi<m, and steamships and ironclads yrere un¬ 
known. “ Heart of oak are our ships, heart of oak 
are out men,” ran the popular song, and the navy 
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was prou<Uy spoken c^f as ** the wooden walls of Old 
I*nglantl.” But the trust of the naiipo inJts navy 
r^i.'v^veci an alarming shock from the sudden mutiny 
of the Channel Kluct when ordered to sea. Tlte 
sailors were not w^hout griev.inccs to excuse^ them. 
The Crown a right to impress seamen, and, the 
l)rcss gangs, hated and feared in every port, carried 
men off by force to the King’s ships, w'here the j)av 
was small and the food bad. The sailors demanded 
an increase of wages to be secured to them by statute, 
and a pardon ; and, after some 'delay, lx»rd Howe 
was sent to meet the mutineer leaders witli the re¬ 
quired Act and the King's pardon in his hand. On 
the 17th May the fleet put to sea. A second and 
more viole'^t mutiny broke out in the ships at the 
Nore—“the Floating Ke])ublic,” they styled them¬ 
selves—but, as this did not extend to the other fleets, 
obedience was rc-cstablishcd in a few weeks, and tlie 
ringleaders were tried and hanged. The sailors 
made atonement by fighting valiantly in the battle 
won October 11 by Admiral Adam Duman^ off 
Camperdotvn^ over Admiral Van IVinter and the fleet 
of the Dutch, w'ho at that time formed a Republic 
(lepcnilent on France,' and whose vessels were in¬ 
tended to aid in an invasion of Ireland. The Dutch 
maintained the contest with a courage worthy of their 
old renown, Van Winter only striking his flag after 
losing all his masts and half his crew. Eight ships of 
the line and two of fifty-six guns were brought as 
prizes to England. 'Fhis eventful year is also marked 
by the death of Burke, who to the last protested 
against the peace which Pitt had again vainly striven 
to bring about. % 

9. Na^i^olcon Buonaparte.—^For the eight¬ 

een years the history of Europe is the history of 
Naj^lean Buonaparte^ who by his surpassing military 
genius raised himself to^be despotic ruler of Fiance, 
and annexed or brought nto vassalage all the westem 
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part of the Continent of Euro|e. T'his great soUlicr 
was of race, and a native of the island 

Corsica, flaving entered the French artillery^ l^llnd 
ri.scn rapidly ynder the warlike rule of the Republic*, 
and made himself a name by h^s connui^sls in Italy. 
In ,1798 he undertook an expedilion/to Kgypt, hLs 
liead fufl of magnificent schemes of founding nn 
Ristern ICmpirc. On his passage he evaded Nelson 
and the English fleet, who were looking out for him. 
Nelson however found the French licet lying in thy 
Itay of Aboukir,*and there defeated it in the great 
Battle of the Niie^ August 1. lieing W'ounded in tlie 
head, the English admiral \va.i«carried below, when 
the surgeon quitted a patient who was then under his 
liands to attend to liim. “ No ! ” said Nelson, ** 1 will 
take my turn w'ith«my brave fellows.” Brueys, the 
^French admiral, died on the deck of his own ship, 
the VOriettt^ which, after his fall, having talsen fire, 
blew up. 'There was a brief lull in the fight—the 
firing was discontinued on both sides, and the first 
sound that broke the silence was the splash of the 
L'OrienTs masts and yards, fjdling from the vast height 
to which they had been hurled. The battle went on 
till daybreak, only four Frcncfi vessels cscajiing. For 
this victory NeLson was created a peer by the title 
of Baron Nelson of the Nile, From Egypt lluonaparle 
pushed infi> Syria, where Acre was gallantly held 
against him by the Turkish garrison, aided by an 
English officer. Sir Sidney Smithy who was then in 
the Gulf of Acre with a few vessels. About the same 
time Tippoo Sahib^ Sultan of Mysore in 1 ndia, an old 
foe of England, to whom the French gave hope.s 
of aid, was vanqiAhed and slain at the storming of 
Seringapatam by General David Baird, *Fofletl in 
the Eai^, Buonaparte went horqe to make himself, 
under the title of First ConstUf the ^ master of 
France. In December, tScIo, Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden again formed a confederacy to resist Uic* 
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Knglish system of maiftime law. The death of the 
Cmr or I'lnpcror of Russia soon put au endi to the 
wid M'hich arose out of these disputes, and during 
which Nelson took or destroye «1 the Danish fleet in 
the battle of Cop^nhft^at or of the Baltic^ April 2, 

1801. The tje^Anish fleet and bafteries made such a 
stout resistance that Sir Hyde Parker, Nelson’s 
su{)erior ofliccr, gave the signal for retreat. Nelson, 
venturing to disobey, put his glass to hi^blind eye, 
—for he had lost an eye in action—and saying that 
he “ really di<l not see the si^al,” bade that 
his own signal for close action should be ** nailed 
to the niaj>t.” In Bgypt the battle of AUxandria^ 
March 21, i8ot, was gained by Sir Ralph Abercramby 
over the aimy which liuonaparte had left there, and 
before the end of the year tlie. French evacuated 
that country. Wearie<i of war, Great Britain, which 
liad once haughtily declined negotiation with Buona- 
I^arte, was now glad to conclude a peace at Amiens^ 

1802. although nearly all her conquests were thereby 
surrendered. 

10. *War with Buonaparte. —^'fbe peace was 
short'Uvcd, a dispute about Malta, which had come 
into the possession of the F.nglish, and which they 
would not give up, leading to the renewal of war in 

1803. Though Malta was the immediate, subject of 
dispute, there were deeper causes of strife. Great 
Britain was alarmed and angered by the w'ay in which 
Buonaparte went on enlarging his dominions and 
planning fresh conquests; and fiuonapaite was en* 
raged at any attempts to thwart him. The freedom 
too with which the English press, and m^e especially 
a French journal [lublished in Loiftlon, mtidaed his 
proceeding^ was a cause of irritation to his despotic 
mind. In zetaliatioa for the seizirre of two French 
vessels without, as he comnlained, a formal declaration 
of war—although w'ar had ’been practically announced 
by the u-ithdrav^^al of the ambassadors on both sides 
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—Buonapaile arrested all the ^glish iu Fnince, io,oou 
peaceful trAxIlers, and detamed them for the qt^xt 
eleven ycars.*Hc scixetl Hanover, an<l collected^oSps 
and transport^ at Boulogne for the invasion of^ircat 
BritsSn. So confident was he, that he prepared a medal 
wlych was to cdhimemorate Ac cc|^iiucst he had 
not yct*made. It bore the words, “Descent upon 
England,” and “Stnick at I^ndon in 1804.” Great 
Britain made ready for the expected struggle, nearly 
400,000 volunteers being (jiiif kly enrolled ; and rnoiith 
after month it waited for the long-Hcfcried invasiem. 
At last, in August iBoj, Buonat^arie, who had now 
taken the title of Empa'or of 4 he Freneh^ was ready 
^to cross the Channel. “It‘ we are masters of llic 
passage for twelve hours,” he wrote, “•England has 
lived.” Ilis srhcnjc wa.s that his fli'ct, on which he 
, counted for the protection of his transports, shoiihl 
s.ul to the West Indies, .so as to hire lha Biiti.sli 
admirals away in pursuit, and then, having joined 
with that of Spain, should .SLidtlcid) return ami enter 
the Channel. Hut sonic of his shijjs were Mo<kade«l 
in the port of J'rcst l>y Admiral Cornwallis; and Hiough 
a conibmed Krench and Spani.-.h tlcct, closely chafed 
by Nelson, did sail to the Wi?.st Indies, on its return it 
was encountered and tlcfeate<l off Cape I''ini.slerro 
by S/r Robert CaUer, After this action it matle 
for Spain, and was now lying in Cadix, not daring 
to attempt to force the entrance of the Channel. 
Buonaparte's scheme had broken ilown, but he took 
care that people should have no time to scoflf at its 
failure. Pitt, who had resigned olTu'e in 1801, but 
had since returned to power, had just formed a league 
or “ coalition” wim Austria and Russia. Agninsi the 
Austrians accordingly Napoleon tiirncMl'* hiy arms, 
and swooping upon them beforu the Ku-sians could 
join, he forced one of iheir^ ann.es to siirrendc? (Oct. 
20, 1805). Lord Ncisrm nwauwl.*lc, as soon an die 
French and Spanish fleets came out oi Ca<Ii/, attacked 
1 • . X 
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them otf Cape Tra/e^lgar, Oct. si, 1505, hoisting, 
b^orc the artion beg«in, the famous signal, *\Engian^ 
expe<p that rt^ery man 7 vill do his dutyP Proudly 
careless of his life, he stood on the deck of his 
ship, the Victory, with the stars of the different 
orders with ^hich he had bee* invested glittering 
on his breast, thus making himself a mark for the 
enemy's riflemen. In the heat of the action he 
received his death-wound from a musket-ball, and 
tluuigh tlic victory was so complete as to put an end 
to all plans of in /asion, the joy of Britain was clouded 
by sorrow for the loss of her hero. Another great man 
died early the next year—Pitt, whose heart had been 
broken by Buonaparte’s victor}' over the Austrians and 
Russians near Ausieriifz (Dec. 2, 1805), and the con- 
scipicnt ruin of all the ho]ies built upon the Coalition. 
Tt is told how Pitt, noticing, soon after these dis¬ 
asters, t* map of Kurojic hanging upon the wall, said 
biitoily, "Roll up that map; it will not be wanted 
these leu yeans.” The Prench conqueror now set him¬ 
self to ruin British trade by a gigantic stretch of the 
law of l>lockade. A belhgcrent power has the right 
to hhekade its enemy's ports, that is, to hiiulcr all entry 
or exit, even neutral vessels being liable to seizure 
if they try to break through. But it is required that 
tlierc shall be stationed at the place a sufficient force 
to make the blockade a realitv. Great Britain had some 
time previously declared the coast from Bre.st to the 
Klbc in a stale of blockade. In revenge, Buonaparte 
on the 21 St Nov., 1806, issued the Beriin Decree 
named because it was sent forth from the conquered 
city of Berlin), which declared a blockade of the British 
Isles, forbade all correspondence or tn^e with them, 
and .sifbjedtcd all British goods to confiscation. This 
r>ecree he enforced,^ not only upon his own dominions, 
but upon all the Continental states that his power 
could reach. He did not really blockade a single 
hai'bour in the British Isles, for he had no force at 
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sea; what be attempted was in (act to blockade the 
Continent Igainst British mschandizc. Retaliatory 
orders w-erc * issued by the English government, and 
further orders by Buona]).'irte, till between th#hi the 
whole foreigh trade of neutrals was interdicted. 
Strengthened by a close alliance inJl the Emperor 
AJexan(ter of Russia, Bu(>nnparte hoirctl to constrain 
the whole Continent to make common cause against 
Gieat Britain. The Britisli ministers having good 
reason to believe that the Danish 6cet was about to be 
placed at Biion.ff)arte"s disposal f^r .in invasion ^o< 
Kngl.ind, despatched an expedition to <1cmand from the 
Danc.s the surrender oT tlieir^cct; and on refusal, 
w'os lK»mb.irdcd tin the \‘cssels were given 
up (Sept 1S07). Blit though successjiil in Kilking 
Buonaparte's maritime plans, Great Britain was])o\vcr 
less to check him on land, where he addeil to his 
dominions and carved out subject kingdoi>is for his 
brothers and kinsmen at his ple.i.surc. 

11. The Peninsular War.—At last Britain found 
a soldier who could m.atch Napoleon —Sir Arthur 
IVelUsliy^ who had distinguished himself in. India, 
where he had carrici! on a successful war with the 
Mahratta chiefs, over whom "he gained the lianl fought 
battle of Assye^ September 23, i B03. In i SoS, Buona¬ 
parte having seizctl the kingdoms of Poriuj^al and 
Spaifiy th£ Spanish patriots callcil u[>on ICngland for 
helpi which was proinidly given; and thus began the 
Penifisular War^ an obstinate struggle of six jycars, in 
which Wellesley, though not as yet opposed to Buona- 
j>arte himself, triumphed over many of his generals, 
loinding in Portugal, Wellesley on the Jt.st August 
defeated the Frc^h general Junot at Vimeiro^ but his 
superior officer—for Wellesley had not tlic chief com* 
mand—w'ould not follow up the yictory, and the enemy 
was allowed to evacuate Portu^l under an arrange¬ 
ment known as Uic Coni/ennon Cintra. * This roused 
much wrath at home, where it w‘as thought that Junot 
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had been let c>if too cafily. Sir jfohn At^rre was tlien 
[>la(led in conimaii<b an\i late in OctoberJne began his 
mar'cl^into Spain. But the Spanish insurgents being 
(Icfented, am! the Krcnch armies gathering round the 
Knglish force, Moore fcad to retreat, in thetlejuh of win¬ 
ter, through mo^iiAain [>asscs, to the* coast. Exhausted 
as it was, his army, having reached repulsed the 

pursuing French, and w'as thus enabled to embark 
in safety, though with the loss of leader, w'ho, 
mortally wounde*!, yet lived long enough to know 
that his enemy Wifi* worsted (January i6, 1809). The 
sound of the <li.stant cannon \wis still heard as, in the 
i]arknes.s of night, Mf)orc was laid in a liastily dug 
grave on the ramparts of Conjha. In of this 
disaster, the •j^overnment kept np the contest. The 
small force remaining in Portug il* was strengthened, 
and Wellesley was now givin ilic chief command. 
Driving file French from Portugal, he entered Spain, 
and on the 28th July (h fcalcd Afarshdi \’'icU^r in the 
battle of I'alaraay an ac liiovcmeiU for whicli he was 
raised to the pct'rage as f7w.///// lUil the 

campatgn as a whole failed, chiefly through the mis¬ 
management of the Spanish generals ; and Wellington 
had to fill back to the Poilugucsc fiunlier. He had 
many difliculties in carrying on the war; for, W'hile the 
French generals took by foice everything thry needed, 
the British generals, allies of Spiiin, had no such 
resource, ami were hard put to it for piovisions. His 
perseverance however triumphed over every obstacle. 
To protect the peninsula of Lisbon, he cimstructed 
over the mountainous country between Torres VrJnis 
and the Tagus strong lines of deface, which effec¬ 
tually stayed the progress of the French Af^shal Afas~ 
sena. Portiigal was successfully defendea, and after 
a time, Wellington wj-s again able to carry on offen¬ 
sive W’ar in Spain. Arnc>ng the celebrated actions 
of the w.iT are the storming of Ciudad J\Cfdrigo and 
1812, and of San Srludhu in 1813; the 
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viclon' of July 22, |S i 3, and that of J'tfonti, 

June Slcp by stcif the French, undcri^hc 

coinmaiul of JSFarshal AV////, were diiven across the 
Tyienees into their owti country, where Soim still 
maintained the struggle. The last ItaUle was fought 
n<^r Touioiise^ Aj>fil 10. 1814, when rfiionajiartc had 
ceased to be the master of France. Iiis ctfoils to pul 
a slop to trade with tlrcal IhiLiin having embroiled 
him with Russia, he had m 1812 invaded ih.at country 
with a mighty host, and, being vaiujiushcd more by 
the winter’s cofil lluin by the sv^id, had brouglu 
but a miserable remni*int Ihick. Clcnn.any, long 
crushed under his feel, had then begun to rise up. 

, “A year ago,*' said Huonaj^arle in 1S13, ‘‘all F.urojic 
was marching with us ; now all KurojMe is marching 
against us.” Soon ^ter the Hrilish, Spanish, and I’orlu- 
guese had made their way into France through the 
Pyrenees, the allied Russians, Piussiaiis, and Aus¬ 
trians invaded it from the cast; and, ten days 
betore the battle of Toulouse, the Fanpcroi of Russia 
and the King of Prussi.a ha<l entered I’aris. Jhiona]>arte 
abdicated, and was allowed to ho^<l the sovcri ignly of 
the little isle of ; wlule the brothei of the executed 
King, [-.ouis was raised to life French tluonc as /.ouis 
XI JI I. 

12. Battle of Waterloo.—Not a year had p.asscd 
when Buonaparte returned lo France, where he was 
again received as ruler. Ilia old soldiers rallied round 
him ; while the Allie<l Powers, whose representatives 
were then sitting at Vienna lo settle the affairs of 
Europe, declared him an- outlaw, and ncide ready for 
war, Great Briui|^ranting large subsidies to her allies, 
whose (inauccs were so exhausted Ui.i.t wiiliout such 
assistance they would have been unaPTe (t> move. 
The English cbmmandcrdn-cliief, now Vuke oj 
IVM’ngi^, and the Prussian general Bliiffter gathered 
their forces together in the Netherlands. Buona¬ 
parte, designing to interpose between the Briti^ 
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ami Prussian armies, jPid to f)verthro\\f\hcm scpa- 
lately, crossed the frontier to attack them of 5 theii 
own After severe engagements between the 

English and Frcncli at Quatre Bras^ and the Frcmch 
and Prussians' at June if*, 1815, Welling¬ 

ton and Huoriliijarte joined battle near WaUrlbo^ 
Juno iS. The day was stubbornly contested, the 
itritish standing with the utmost firmness for more 
than five hours, until the i*riissians, as they had 
jir^niscd, came up to their .support The Imperial 
(lu'ird, the flower of Buonaparte’s army, then ailyancing 
to the charge against the British, was driven back ; 
upon this, Buonaparte,** seeiiig that all was lost, fled, 
and the victory was complete. 'I'lm British and 
Prussians enfcTCd P.iris; while Buonaparte, finding 
it imp«)ssihle to carry out his tlesigrf ctf escaping to the 
United States, surrcndere«i himself on board the 
British m*an-of-war IklUrophi^ny and was sent by the 
Allied Sovereigns cai>tive to the island of AV. JM'/ta, a 
British ])ossc.ssion, where he cntled his days, May 5, 
1821. By the Treaty of Paris^ Nov. 20, 1815, made 
between the Allie.s*" and the government of Louis 
XVIII., the territory of France wa.s reduced nearly to 
its limits in 1790, all Buonaparte’s conquests and 
mo.st of li\ObC of the Revolutionary government being 
taken away. The conquests which were kepi by Great 
Britain at the end of these wars were the Cape of Good 
ITope^ which had been taken from the Dutch, the 
Dutch possessions in Ceyhr^ as well as Bcrbice and 
other Dutch settlements in Guiana; the islands of 
Afauritim (also called the fslc ef Prafiee), and of the 
S^‘e/tet/es, and some other islands in c!ie Indian Ocean 
taken from ^the French; some West Indi% islands, 
taken from the French or the Spaniards; and in 
Europe, the islands oP Malta and Ileligoland. Malta, 
which lia<l belonged to khc militaiy brotherhood 
of the Knights ^ St. fohn, had in 1798 been 
acquired by France, but had been taken by the 
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'ritish forccAin 1800; (leligoknd had been a Panish 
])Qssessi^n. ; i 0 ^ 

13. Wnr with the United States. Bombard- 

men} of Algiers.—In 1813 the irnitcd Stiles of 
Amcri<a, being iiTitatcd at the their (rule 

.irining out of the t)Miers issued in^e|^li:ition for the 
IJcrlm Pc< ice, and disputing the claim lo impress 
liiiiish subjects found on board Anieriran vesseP, 
declarcil war ^gainst tiicat IJritain. 'I’liis contest, in 
nliich the Uniu^l Slates allcrnpled, though withuiil 
success, lo corupier Canada, was Hroughl l*<j an end 
early in 1815. At sta the I'aiglish at first were 
worsted in a .siux-cssion tjf cifinbats between single 

'\esscls. Waging war in cvciy <iuarter of the globe 
at once, they could noi man their vessek with picked 
crews like those of 4 he Americans, who had only one 
contest on their hands; moreover the American 
frigates, as a class, were birger and curried heavier guns 
than the fiigates of the Hrilisli navy, and in gunnery 
their men were moie carefully trained, 'f'he blnglish 
felt defeat on their favourite element as a sore disgrace, 
and the relief was great when C;^>tain I/n>ke*of the 
liritish frigate Shannon chatjenged the United Stales 
frigate Chesapeake lo an encounter off Hostun, and, 
the vessels being of equal strength, came off con(|ueror 
(June I, 4815). The last military operation of this 
reign was the English and Dutch bombardment in 
1816 of Algiers^ whose Dey f^r prince was thereby 
compelled to set free nearly two thousand Christian 
slaves. 

14. Home Affairs.— *The National P^dA had been 
more than trcblc^by the war; and as years of strife 
had impovcrishcaall Europe, there was now scarcely 
any foreign market for British manufactures, £bid little 
demand for labour at home. \\^th the idea of encou* 
raging and protecting hoincf agriculture, a^orn law was 
passed in 1815, practically prohibiting the importation 
of foreign wheat until British wheat should have ri5.db 
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to 8oj. the quarter, restricting supply oJ 

foreign corn was no nov thing; but thityAct rurried 
it further than it had ever gone of late years. Dis- 
lurbari2cs and riots, and tlie formation of ])oliiical 
societies which advocated swce]iing reforms ami some¬ 
times plotted revolution, led to' the adoj)tion of 
stringent provisions for repressing sedition. In 1816 
came a-season of scarcity, and with wheat risi?>g to 
famine prices, and a surphis of labour^ the distress 
and <lis( i)ntent of the people were great. The “ Lud- 
dtieSf^ who were Uinds of wo»knu‘n leagued to break 
the stocking and lace frames whif h intejfered with 
their employment, had first arisen in 1812, and having 
never been thoroughly pul down, now revived witli 
new violences In 1819 a large open-air meeting in 
St. Peter’s Fiehl, Maneheiiter, he,l<l with a view to 
obtaining a reform of Parliament, was put down by 
military force with bloorlshed. This affray has since 
been commonly known as the “ ^lanchcster Massacre** 
The blintl and agtul George HI. tlicrl, January 29, 
1820, at Windsor Cai>tle, leaving six sons ami five 
daughters. Ills eldest son, the Ptince Regent, who 
had rulc<l for the last nine years, had only one child, 
rrtneess Charlotte Au^uita, who in 1816 manied 
Prince Leopold 0/ S^ixe-Coburg^ ar*d died the next 
year. 

15. The Royal Marriage Act. —In 1772 was 
passecl the Jioyal Marriage Act^ by which the descen¬ 
dants of George II. (other than the issue of princesses 
married into foreign familic.'O' arc incapacitated from 
marr)nng under the age of twenty-five withqut the con¬ 
sent of the sovereign. After that nuuTiage may 
be contractea upon due notice, unle^ bothjfdouses of 
Parliament jrignify their disaj>probation» 'Blic King's 
anger against hi;> broilers, IViliiam Henry^ Duke oj 
Ghucestery and Henry Frcd^ick^ Duke cf CuPiberlofid^ 
who had both made marriages which displeased him, 
le%i to this measure. 
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16. Affairs.—In itSs ohuiined the 

iniiep«ndcA|:c of its Purliainrnt, which liad fonaprly 
been subordinate to that of England, and tho^h still 
subiect to thjc King, thus ceased to be depend<^ upon 
Great Britain. JJenry Grafiafi^ ^ l>arfiyer and a mein- 
b^r of^ the Iri^di “House of CumnK>!|^, made himself 
famous by the eloquence whicli he displayed in 
advocaring the legislative intlepcndencc of his native 
countr)'. During llie War of the I'lench Uevolutioiq 
the Vvited Jfishmrn^ an a-ssocialion which had orijgin- 
.'iJlv been fountd with a \iow to ulAainins^ a reform of 
the lii.sli Icgi^lauire, y^tcrctl into lieasonablc corre- 
sjumdcnci: with Franco, from*which more than one 
expedition hus sent to lijeir aid. Of these the most 
formidable, umler Gfv.etal was >6catt red by a 

tempest in 1796 ; ^mother in 1798 made its way iido 
Longford, wl-crc it was crmstiainctl tt> surrender, while 
the Uin’ud Irishnun, who rose in robelli<jn,»and weie 
routed at Vinf^ar J /Hi in ^^’cxford, were [)Ul down with 
cruel severitit's. Of the chiefs ^uf the ctmspiracy, 
f.of\l Jiiiiji'ard Jutzfifmid \Na.s seized befoje the out¬ 
break, and died of w<junds rcrc|yL-(l wlnlc dcl'endiiig 
Iiiinsclf fiom arrest; IWdff Totie^ who was raptured 
on boaid of one of the vessels oi a French s(jua<lron, 
being condemned to tlie gallows, killed himself in 
jjnson. ^After the insurrection liad been quellc<i, 
Ireland W'as, on the 1st January, i 3 oi, united to Great 
liritain, and thencefortli sent her representatives to the 
British Parliament. The cross of the patron saint of 
Ireland, St. Patrick, w*as at the same time aQdcd to 
those of SuGcorge and St. Andrew' on the national flag. 
It was in this ]yjar, 1801, that the title of “ King of 
France’* in the of the Crown wa.s at last dropped. 

17. Indian Affairs. Discoveries afld Im¬ 
provements.—During Uie lof^ reign of George Ill. 
there were many wars in Ifidia; llyd<r ^lt\ Rajah of 
AfysorCy his son and successor Tip/00^ and the MahraXta 
chiefs St’/iidta and /AHiar, L-Cing among our indlit 
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formidable enemies. IVl^rrm Hastinf^s^ yfffto in 1774 
became the first (Jovernor-Gcncral of Ind.a, ranks as 
one of iJ^e greatest of English statesmen who have borne 
rule in the Ka.st; and tu his abilities it was owing that 
at the close of the Avicrican War pf Indepemlence, 
CJrcat liritain, wliilitt losing elscwlierc, had incrcaso 1 
her power in India. Hastings w'as in 1787 impeached 
by the Commons on charges of injustice, oj)j)iessk;n, 
and cxU)rtion ; but after a trial by the Hanscof Lords, 
whi'^h dragged on for seven years, In,' was acquiltcfl. 
Lord Cornwallis, vtho became Oovernor-General in 
1786, waged a suci cssful war w'cth 'I’ippoo Sahib ; and 
the Hrilish dominion was .still further slrcngihened and 
extendetl under the governorship of tnc Mart/urss 
IVf/iesity, brofaer of the Duke of Wellington, and 
that of the Marquess 0/ //as/tui^^s. The whole of 
Ceyhn was also in 1815 brought under Ilritish rule. 
New opertings for colonization were found by Captain 
James CooA\ a V^.rksliireman, who, beginning his sea 
life as fipprenlice in a collie r, at the breaking out of 
war between France and Englantl in 1755 entered 
the King's sct\ ice. In i 768, btnng placed in command 
of the Kuifeavoury w'hich \\as fitted out for the South 
Seas for the purpose of making :i.stronomical observa¬ 
tions, he started on the lirsl of his famous voyages of 
discovery. In the course of these he explored the 
Society Islandsy so named by him in honour of Uie 
Royal Society, at whose instance he had been sent 
out ; he sailed round A^en> Zealand^ which had been 
unvisited by Europeans since its discovery by the 
Dutchman Abel Tasman in 1642 ; and he surveyed 
the eastern coast of Holianii or Ausiraliay 

naming tha^ part New South Wales, frt%) its like¬ 
ness to the coast of South Wales at home. The 
name of Endeenumr^ Bay in New South Wales 
t»’esen*es the memory of (book's vessel. Cook also 
discovered and named New Caledonia, an island 
or which the French government was allowed to 
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take possel^on in 1853 for puri>oses of a penal 
scttleifient, * On his thinl vc^’nge, in 1779, whclf the 
great navigator was at the Satuiicirh Islamis^ m grou]) 
whi«h he ha<i discovered an<l named.aftcr the K;irl of 
Sandwich who wm then at the head of the Admiralty, 
Itfe was slain in a sudden fray *w|lh the natives. 
Among his other merits. Cook was distinguished by 
the justice and fairness of his dealings with the tribes 
ho visited, a»d by his care and success in preserving 
his crews from •that scourge of seamen, the scii:n'y. 
Some ) car.s after his deam, New South Wales was 
coloni/et! as a place fif tranM’orlation for criminals. 
Another peipil settlement was made about 1804 in 
Van Diemen's I.and^ which had been di.scov<’red and 
named by'I'.asman. In kiter days, when^V'an Diemen’s 
Land had bc<<nitl: the scat of a thriving free settle¬ 
ment, its n,amf% which was disliked on acxount of its 
association with convicts, was changed to that of 
lasmania. New Zealand also beaun to be coloni2C<l 
by ICnglish sett lei s from New South Wales in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Not less iny>ortant 
were the triumphs of .science and enterprise at home. 
Dr. Ethviudjenner^ whose name is ever to be remem¬ 
bered with gratitude, was the inventor of vaceination 
a.s a preventive of small-pox, his first experiment 
being made in 1796, Great advances were made in 
astronomy and chemistry, and vast improvements were 
effected in the arts of industry, which have raised 
Britain to her present jjosition as a manufacturing 
country. canals had begun to be con 

structed. •F.arly in the*reign of George III. James 
Brindl^ inade^he famous canal from Worsley to 
Manchester, a w'Ork of which the engiBcegng difll- 
culties were thought so great that Brindley and his 
employer Francis I^erton. DaJSe of Bridf^ewater^ were 
looked on as madmen 'for engaging* in it. 'I'hc 
Duke was the owner of rich coal-mines at VVorsIc^y, 
about seven nalcs from Manchester, but the coal had 
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hiiherto lain useless from, the difiiculty andj^expense of 
land^'arriagc. IJnndley,lboin»' entrusted with tbe task 
of cutting a canal from Wo.**'*Iey, tlciermined to 
tlo without locks, ami to make it of uniform level 
throughout, i^t one j)oint he j)r 0 j> 03 ca to carry it 
over the Irwolljb) an aqueduct of thirty-nine fcfjt 
above the suiface of the stre.nn. Tliis was so 
bold a ilesign that another engineer was called in to 
give his opinion. The new-romcr shook his hca<l: 
‘‘lic^hafl often,” h.‘ said, “heard of castfes in the air, 
but never before was slu^wn where any of them were 
to be creeled.” I’ut the Duke stood by his own 
<-ngincer, and the aqueduct was succo-ssfully con¬ 
structed. Smeaton, ahe.uly famous as life builder of 
the l‘Aldystonc lightht)Usc, laid out in 1767 the line 
of the great canal connecting the .'‘'orlh and Clyde. 
Tile maiuif.icUire of /c/Zev y w.is raised to a llourishing 
<;ondition'by /cA/ijZ/ / i Vi4'7tv, •</, a Siafibrdshirc man; 
imd that (>f by Dr. Ktyhack's pnicess of smelting 
with pit-coal instead of charcoal. Machinery w^as 
,»p[>lied to spin anil weave cotton, the spinning frame 
l><.ing first made in 176S by Kkhatd Ark-ivri){fit^ origi¬ 
nally a barber of Holton. ^Arkwright, who was after¬ 
wards knighted, made a large fortune by his works. 
Hut the crowning achievement of the age was that of 
the Scotsman Janus who, though not^ actually 

the inventor of the so improved it as to 

place a new power in the hands of mankind. Sicam- 
boats came into use about iSia, 'Hhe first steam¬ 
boat in actual working use in Great Hritaiii was the 
“ Ce/fftY,” which was built after the design*of Henry 
Bell of Glasgow, and plied bet\veei||that town and 
Melensburgh^at the rate of about five mild^ an hour. 
Iron beghn to be used instead of wood as the 
material of ships, the first iron stcani-vbssel that went 
to sea being built about 1^20. Gas was turned to 
account as a means of giving light, Pall Mall being 
first lighted with it in 1807. 
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18. Rearms.-—Among Jhc notable men of thi <5 

reign enusffbe named some fwho spent tlicir li\#s in 
endeavouring to remedy the evils and abuse^aiound 
them. IJi^:varJ is famous for his labours in 

reform of prisons^ licconiing m 177,^ High Sherirt*ol 
UedroQ:lshirej he was shocketf by jjic roiulition in 
which l)e found the gaols, and he thereupon devoted 
himself to the task of examining into their state 
throughout tjie country, and of calling the attention of 
J^arllament to them. Such inquiries were imdert^tlccn 
at no small hazard ; for the prisons of the lime, 
without order or dijsd^linc, with llieir inmates left at 
the mercy of hard and cxtortinnalc gaolers, were dens 
so foul and infected that to enter them was risk of 
life. T/iom*Js Clarkson and WUliam iVilhcr/orcf are 
honoured as the U'aders of the ]Kuty which did away 
with the slave-trade. Although it hail been < 1 e<;idc(l in 
1772 by the Court of King’s }lc‘n»'h at VW^slminslcr 
that slavery could not lcg:tHy exist in England, her 
colonies, like those of other n.ifions, continued to 
employ the labour of negro slaves, who were iinjiorted 
in vast numbers from Africa. Clarkson was Ihe first 
who cftectualiy stiiTcd iip*jai!>lic ft cling against this 
cruel traffic, which the socii ty of Quakers had alrea<ly 
denounced. He and his associates were seconded in 

> rarlianiQttt by Wilberforre, the s<in of a Hull 
merchant, and, at la.st, after agitating the matter for 
nearly tw’cnty years, they succeeded in 1807 in ob¬ 
taining the pa-ssing of an Act abolishing the slave- 
trade. Fox, although he did not live to «cc the 
measure carried ihrouglF Parliament, did much tow'.ards 
bringing it aboq^ Sir Samuel Romilly is distinguished 
for his efforts to mitigate tlie severity of the criminal 
law; .and by his exertions, he succeeded in d<Kng away 
w'ith the punishment of dcathf in the c^ase of many 
small offences againstprojk-ity. 

19. Literature.— £iid of Eighteenth Centuiv. 
—In the early years of George 111 ., Or, Samuel 
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/ohnson^ the compiler M the weU-knoVjn English 
Dicjjonary, bore sway aat| a kind of literal^ sovereign, 
although as an author he belongs equ^ally fo the 
precctihig reign. It was in 1737 that he first came to 
l/ojulon with his pupil Garrick, afterwards famous as 
an actor, to seek. his*' fortune by writing, whicli wa.s 
then but an iJl-paid trade. After many years Of hard- 
ship, his fame became cbtablishcd. George III., soon 
after his accession, granted him a pension, and 
Johnson, reverenced by the new gcireration, who 
rcfictl implicitly tn his judgment r*nd admired his 
sonorous, balance*!, and I»itinizcii style, spent the 
rest of his life in comfort, ife died in 1784. His 
biography, written by liis dovoled worshipper James 
J>osweil, who, noted his every word and action, 
has done almost as much to perpetuate his fame as 
any of his own works in verse or prose. IJoraee 
/f'<j/^<>/r,-yownge.st son of Sir Robert, and author of the 
wild romance of the CasUc of Otfauto^ showed his 
power chiefly in Vis letters, which extend over the 
period from 1735 ^ 797 * !*>' their liveliness and 

case, their fund of gossi[) and .a!icc<lote, have won him 
the praise ot being “\hc best letter-writer in the English 
language.” Other GoiJsmith, an idle, good-nature<l, 
and improvident man, ever in difllculties, was the 
author of a novel, 77ie l^'icar of VVakefitlti^ a poem, 77<^• 
Deserted IWaf^r, anti a corned}-, S^te Stoofs id Cofiquer^ 
which have all obtained lasting fame. In 1769, during 
the stniggle between the House of Commons and 
Wilkes, began to app’car the famous Letters of Junius, 
published in the Public Adr:ertiser, a London news- 
pa])er. 'I'hesc were a scries of powerful and savage 
atlack.s directed against most men fft hig% place, but 
more especiilly against the then prime minister, the 
Huke of Grafton, ancj, his friends. Junius ”—for so 

the letters were signed—concealed himself so well that 
it has never been known for certain who he was. 
Adam SmiiA^ a Scotsman, bora at Kirkcaldy in 1723 , 
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and for years Professo| of Moral Philosophy ia 
t!)e yniv«iKity uf Glasgowi published in 177O his 
great work on political economy, entitled hu^uiry 
info the Nature afid Causes oj ihe Wealth of ^'ations. 
Ilc*was the'founder of the modem sc^iool of political 
economy. AnolHer vS<’olsman,*I( Robertson^ was 
die aiTtlior of a J/ixtoty of St\>iiatit\ coin]>rising tlie 
reigns of Mary and of James VI. till his accession to 
the crown of England, i\hich was published in 1759. 
Some years* after wardfollowed his History of the 
Reign of the fun/reror Charles which is '^on 
sidered his.best work. F.duutrd Gihhon^ the historian 
of the DeJine and Pali 0 / Jhe Rowan Kttfire^ is 
distinguished by the wirle range of hi.s learning, 
by his coldly majestic style, and bg his power of 
grave ami quiet ^sarcasm, which, being himself an 
unbeliever in Christianity, he particulaily delighted 
in directing again**! the early profesjjoiis of the 


faith. 'I'he Decline and Fall is jwobal*!)' the greatest 
historical work in the English lai^ii.-igc. ' 1*1 se drama 


was enlivened by tlic brilliant comedies cjf the Rivals 


and the School for Scandal, whic h were wriUen by 
Richard Frirtslcy Sheridam. Hitving made a name 


as a dramatist and a wit, t>heridan turned his mind 


to politics, an< 1 , attn< hing himself to Pox, Ihirke, and 
the other Opposition leaders, he became one of the 
mo.st noted speakers in the House of Commons. 
Frances Btsrney, the daughter of an eminent musical 
composer, rose to fame at the age of twenty-fi^e by the 
publication in 1778 of \\\q J/istory of /i'rr/wtf, which 
w'as read jyid praised e^cn Iry men who did not often 
condescend to mm over a novel. Queen Charlotte 
testihecl licr adimration of the novelist by making her 
one of the keepers of her robes; but^ tlaangh the 
most loyal of subjects, Miss Ikimey found the life of 
a w^aiting-woman not at s^l to ner taste. She poured 
out the story of her woes in the Diary which she 
kept during her five years' service in tlie dull, formal 
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court of George III. Radciiff€\nQ\A the Mysteries 
of Ifdoipho^ which long < hrille^l novrl-reaAcrs \vith its 
romantic horrors, and which may be accounted the 
bef.t spei'iiiien of a style of fiction which was in its 
time much admired. Thomas Day^ a benevolent*arid 
eccentric* man, is l^‘st ‘ remembered *by his History of 
Sandford and Mertorty one of the most ])opuIar of 
cliildrcn’s books. In this may he traced the influence 
of the l''iench schf>ol of philosophers who leaved the 
way for the Revolution — their rcvolf against the 
artificial manners o 5 fashionable soriefy', their doctrine 
of the equality of mankind, ami tfu:ir tendency to 
ascribe all the follies »and sins of men to batl edu¬ 
cation. In t)Octry there is for some time little to 
note except the verse of (ioldsinith ; but in the latter 
pait of the century there arose ^ a poet who had 
the vitrour to <liscard the monotonous and mannered 
style whirh had been in vogue ever since tlic days 
of Pope. 'Phis was Wiliiavt Co-apery whohe poems 
are marked by d^tq) religious feeling, by a gemiinc 
love of nature, and by a sarcastic power liardly to be 
looked for in one who was moibidly sensitive, anti 
at times afflicted with melancholy madness. He 
died in iSoo. Robert IhTrnSy an Ayrshire farmer, who 
wrote in his native tiialect of Kngllsh, is especially 
the poet of the Scottish j?coplc; and his war-song, 
“Scots, wha hae wi* Wallace bled,” an imaginary 
address of Robert Bruce to his army before the battle 
of Bannockburn, has become the national poem of 
his country. 

so. Early Nineteenth .Century I^iterature. 
—The works of Cowper and Burns were the first 
symptoms of that awakening of tire of poetry 

which tftok*'place about the end of the eighteenth 
century. 'Hie times jwere such as make p< cts ; for 
the great upheaving of th<i French Revolution, which 
brought forth as it were a new world, and the long 
sfnifi^le with Napoleon inspired new ideas of liberty 
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and fresh Wlour of patriotism. The opinions of 
the as the extreine|revolutionists in Fiance 

were callea, took strong hold of two youna poets, 
axid his great companion Siwi/n Tnyhr 
Cdhrid^e^ who however both soberelU/down in after- 
life. 1^11 they, whose fierce repuUit^ism had once 
afforded subjects for the witty paromes of Hcokham 
Frere and George Canning in the Anti-/acoHn^ turned 
into a somewhat bigoted Tory. Of his many poems, 
perhaps the ITcst is the metrical romance of Tha(aba 
the Destroyer^ [hiblished in 1801.• In prose he was 
the author of a Life of fLdson^ which has been said to 
be ** beyond all doubt, the mofit perfect and the most 
delightful of his works." Coleridge excelled in throw¬ 
ing a weird and mysterious air over his of which 

the most characteristic are the Aneinit Mariner and 
the fragment called Christabel, Hoth Southey and 
Coleridge belonged to what was called the iMke School 
of i>oetry, of which Wiliiam Wordstvorth was the head. 
'I'he circumstance of these thrde friends living in 
the neighbourhood of the lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland gave rise Xo the name, whieh was 
peculiarly applicable to Woidsworfli from tlic minute* 
ness and truth with which he tlescribed the scenery and 
people of his native North. As his theory and style 
of poetry altogether differed from tliose of any writer 
before him, and were not of a kind to be popular, 
Wordsw’orth had to encounter much derision before 
his position as a man of genius was ^tablished. 
Ihomas Campbell^ whose works breathe a spirit of 
patriotism yid freedom, is chiefly remembered by his 
shorter poems, such as the spirited songs of Ye 
Mariners of Fnj^nd^ written in expectation of war 
with Denmark, and the JJatile of the Baltic, com¬ 
memorating Nelson's attack on f^openhagen in 1801. 
Sir WcUter Scott was longithe rnost |^{>u 1 ar poet of 
Ids day, and when he lost that position, he became 
the roost popular novelist. In 1805 he surprised the 
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world by the wild warl^e vigour of thef Lay of the 
Lath Minstrelf vl\s\^ of <wfareon the Sc<Mish 73 order 


in the ^sixteenth century. I'his was followed up by 
other metrical romances of Scottish and ICnj^lish 
i hivalry. Mof ^ perhaps was done by Scott than by 
any one else to call forth that appreciation of the 
literature, art, fetlings, and manners of the Teutonic 
ami Celtic races which was gradually displacing the 
exclusive admiration of Creek and Roman anticpiity. 
He turned to prose when he saw tha\ his poetical 
renown was waning before that of *a yotinger rival. 
' 1 ‘his was George GoriUm^ Jj^rd . whose first 

cantos of Chiide HanMs Pilfyima^^e^ published in 
iHi 2, had such immediate success that, as he himself 


said, he woke one morning and found himself famous. 
Ryron letl a wild and unhappy jife, and, splendid 
as his poems are, they are marred by moral fan 1 is 
which iiAToased with his years. In 1824, when 
only thirty-six years of age, he died at Mcsolongi, 
whither he had geVne to fight for the Creek patriots 
against the I'urks. Two years earlier, his friend 
Percy 'Bysshe Shelley^ w-hose religious and sorinl 
opinions had made him*so unpoj>ubr that he left 
ICngland, had been drowned in the Mediterranean. 
.Shelley has been called “ the Poet of Poets," because 
his writings, though not suited to ordinary' ipinds, can 
be appreciated by tliose who are ihcinselv^'s poets. 
In ]»rose the most notable works of the time w’erc 
Scott's Uax^'ley Noi’rls, by which he won a still higher 
place tl^n that to wlugh he had attained as a poet. 
The first of the set, tVa 7 'er 7 ey^ a tale of th%adventures 
of an Knglish gentleman who joins ihe Young Cheva¬ 
lier's army, w^as published anonymmisly m 1814, and 
was qultkl^ followed by a host of other novels and 
romances. Scott’s was, as he' has told us, to 
do for hts own country it hat Maria Edf^emartk had 
already done for Ireland—** something which might 
ihtroduce her natives to those of the sister kingdom 
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in a more hivourable Hght tHkn they had been placed 
hithego." •iMaria KdgewortL whose Irish chapters 
thus roused the emulation of Scott, was a novelist of 
repute, but to the present generation she^ is best 
kne^^n by her books for children. *A/iother novelist, 
of whom, different as her line was from his own, 
bcott spoke with gencrou.s adinimtion, was 
Ausfatt a Hampshire clergyman's daughter, who 
represented the quiet uneventful life of llic Knglish 
lesser gentr^ with exquisite truth and hunioun ^ 

2 1. Paintiri*g.—Nothing has •hitherto been said 
about painting, becait^e England was behindhand in 
tlie art, and it was not until ihe time of the Georges 
that a native school w'as fonned. I'he most famous 
names in the early history of painting^n England are 
those of foreigners. J/ans IJoibrin^ whose ihittcring 
jjortrait of Anne of Clevcs had a share in ]e«ading 
Henry VII 1 . to send for* her as his britlc, was a 
lierman. Sir Anf/tony Vandyck^ die great artist who 
has preserved for us the features €i Ciiarlcs J. and his 
nobles, was a native of Antwerp. The Vanda'eidesj 
father and son, both noted sea-painters, bcldnged to 
IlollanrI, from which country the elder one was in¬ 
vited by Charles H. Sir Pder I^ely and Sir Godfrey 
Ktteiler^ the first of whom portrayed the beauties of 
the courj of Charles IL, the other, those of the c rnirt 
of William III., were Germans. There were indeed 
some good native painters, such as IVidiapn Jiobsott^ 
who has been railed the English Vandyck ; Hobert 
Walker^ who })ainted^CK2BiUKiill ajiP*^o.s^of his 
officers; ^d Samuei iMper, a fine miniature-pailflltr 
of the days of the Commonwealth and Charles 
II. liut after ^esc, portraiture, and indewl all 
branches of painting, went down, untiP thft rise of 
WUiiam Jfogarth^ who flourisj^cd under George II. 
He was the son-in-law 9 of Sir Janus Thornhill^ 
a painter much in request during t&e reigns of 
Anne and George I. for the decoration of palaces 
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and public buildings, v/liose best works ^adom the 
dotn^. of St. Paul’s ajncl the hall of|i •Greenwich 
Hospit^. Hogarth struck out a style of his own, 
painting satirical scenes, sometimes humorous, some¬ 
times gloomy knVl tragic; and his pictures, drawn 
from the life of all classes, arc records of the cpstutT\e 
and the manners^of his age. In 1768, four ye.ars after 
Hogarth's death, was founded the JRoyKii A Cti4f any^ of 
which Sir Joshua Rtyvolds^ the great portrait-painter 
of Kngland, was the first president. 'Reynolds is 
accounted the founder of the English'School of paint 
ing. Other noted artists of ihe lime arc J^khatJ 
U’ilsofit a painter of landscape, anti Thomas Gtivi<- 
borouf^h^ of landscape and portraits. Among the many 
pictures of Benjamin Ifest, who was born in Pcnnsyl- 
v.ani.'i, then a llritish colony, and,.who became the 
favourite artist of George III., one of the most cele¬ 
brated is Hie Death of Genera/ U'W/e. In this, instead 
of representing thti figures in ancient Greek or Roman 
rostumr, as was iMn the fashion with painters, West 
had llie good sense to depict them in dresses such as 
they aftually wore. ^ 'The successor, though not the 
equal, of Reynolds in portriiture was Sir Thomas Law- 
rrftiY, who from the early part of the nineteenth century 
until his death in 1830, possessed the public favour. 
Sir J^avid IVi/hie, a .‘^rolsman, drew admiral^lc scenes 
of village .ind farmhouse life ; and the great landscape 
painter Joseph Afallord William Turner was in the 
middle of'his career at the end of the reign of 

^^Kft afterward'i gave his 
uAVntion chietly to oil pamChg, began sfi a water¬ 
colour p.iinter; indeed the English School of water¬ 
colour painting owes its origin to him ar|| his friend 
and fellbw-Sludent Thomas Girtin^ who formed for 
themselves a new Riet|pod and style in* this art. Among 
water-colouri^s, Samuel Prout^ who died in 1852, 
excelled in delineating mediaeval aTcbitectore and the 
stireeta and market-places of foteign towns, while 
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David Cox is especially fainid for stonny landscape 
scenes.* f^omas Bavkk^ a Northumbrian, is fatuous 
as ^lesrCvlvcr of wood engraving, and his ^eautiful 
{u inis. of be^ists, birds, and rural scenes were designed 
as well as cxectit^d by himself.. JohttFhxman^ who 
tiled ill 1826, is consitlercd the ^rtjiiesl of Knglish 
scu!])lors>. 


CHAPTER XLll. 

GKOKGC IV. 

(.■ .•/yr/t’./ Caio Street Consflnuy {\) -Queeti Caro//nr 
(2)~-’/ort'tj;ft a/tii/rs; hatt/e of Nav.irino (3)— Free 
traJr (4) — Cat holt r Kmancif^ixtion^* —drath of 
Ceotxr /I'.; Mttttfolttan FoUkc lorie ; Jiurwete 

• 

r. George IV., 1820-1830. —Witliin a inonih after 
the accession of the Prince Kcgcnyas Geor^^ /K, tli«;* 
rovery was matic of a plot for asr?:^sinating ilie King's 
ministers al a Cabinet dinner. Tlie meeting j»lace of 
the conspirators was a loft* in Cafco Slr«.*el in I.oiulon. 
and Jtheir ringleader was*^o!io Arthur 7 'hhtJeivoody 
whose object, so he aveiretl, was to revenge the 
“ Manchester Ma.ssacre." IJeing conviclctl of treason, 
I'histicwood and four accomplices were hanged. 

a. Queen Caroline.— In 1795, Ceurge, under 
pressure from his father, an<l tempted by the pruspet t 
of payment of hi.s debts, liadmanijdl^ couiilii, 
Caroline^ Princess of 

discreet and coarse-maifhcrcd woman, from whom 
soon separated. ^Not long after his accession, a iSill 
of Pains and Penalties was brought inl§ Pj^rliamenl 
by the ministry to degrarle and divoice the Queen 
on charges of misconduct^ AAcr an examination 0/ 
witnesses* before the House of J.ords,-the bill was 
finally dropped, to the delight of the populace, who 
were all on the Queen’s^ side, b<,*lieving her to have 
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been wronged and perse^ted. But the ‘ King was 
still determined to resist fher claim to be fnowncd as 
his cons^^rt, and in this he was supported by the Privy 
Council. The Queen, attempting at least to be 
present at her''husbai).d’s coronation, ‘apjieared e'arly 
on the morning pf* the ceremony before the dpors qf 
Westminster Abbey, but was everywhere refused 
admission. Not long after this nmniliatioii she fell 
sick, and died August 7, 1S21. 

3. Foreign AHairs.—Although in hranee tlu; old 
line of Kings had been restored, the work, of \hc 
Krench Revolution was far from being undone. The 
l’'rencli doctrines of *' liberty, equality, and fraternity ” 
luul taught oppressed or dissatisfied men of all countries 
to draw togetlver as one party ; and therefore t>nnccs 
and iill in authority became dis[>oseiJ to make common 
cause against the malcontent. So long as the war 
lasted, Gr^at BriUiin was of necessity the close friend 
of the old governnvmts of the Continent j but after Uie 
pc.tcc her foreign \>olicy began to diverge from that 
of her allies, tlic Emperors of Austria and Russia ami 
the King of Prussi;). Those, liaving joined together 
in the Holy Alliance^^ made themselves the oppo¬ 
nents of revolution, and of reform won by revolution, 
throughout Europe; while England would not under¬ 
take to interfere in Uie internal affairs of other states, 
'rhe “ Holy .Alliance" was so named because the three 
sovereigns {lad put forth a declaration that they would 
be guided solely by the i.'.ecepts of the Christian 
rclithose who .sympath¬ 
ised with insurrection abroad/ or wished fi^r changes 
.It home, had begun to call thcmsel^s—k became a 
byword for ^ league of tyrants. The alt^mion in the 
foreign policy of Great Britain w*as mainly brought about 
by George Canningy w^o in iSaa became Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. SVhen the Spanish colonies 
in South America had separated themselves from Spain, 
efunning prevailed on the British Government to 
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recognise Aiem as indepentlent States—a measure 
which.was ^oked U}Km as a ureat step in the dir^:tiun 
of labcraiilni. I«iter on, •Canning became piiim* 
luinUter, in wliich position his last act was to^setlle .) 
treaty betw^tiu Great Britain, and Kussi.i, 

\\ilh the view of putting a slu|^ it\ the cruel waif.m* 
ianieif on by th.e Turks in Glc^.ce,tl^llkll had ii;,eii 
a.^ain.Nt ihcir )oke. 'I’hc hope that the object i*l' tlu- 
ir«.,uy would be atlaineil wiihoiil tighling was noi 
reali/g.-d. for fire Allied fleets and those of the'l'uiks 
ami Eg>iJliai.s Caine unexpectedly^to a battle in* the 
port of /mo (t^c tuber 20, where the 

'I'urkihli licet was in great pari,di*siro} ed. 

4. Free Trade. —A maikeil t hangc was 
coining ovei commercial policy. 'I’ln^ general belief 
had hitherto been that trade ought to be coiiUoiled 
and directed by law, so as to force it into those 
channels which w'erc thought most advankigeous to 
the nation or to particular classcjs who weie strong 
enough to secure their own intertpts. T'hus the im- 
]>ortaiion of foreign wTOught silks was forbidden, and 
heavy duties were laid 01} raw and thrown silk, with 
the idea of pKanoting the ^ilk iifhnnfacturc at home, 
in tilt wool-trade there was a constant struggle between 
the .sheei>owneis, who wished to keep out foreign 
wool and to export their own, and the manufacturer:., 
vdio wanted free import, and prohibition of exports, so 
as to keep the woollen nianufarturc in tln;ir own 
h.inds. Then there were Aav/xaZ/vn yhfsy intenderl 
promote tlic crnployrnen^>U^iyi|jj|pMa^j^^^ 
and as mt^ch as possi 4 (€^J 8 Tccc[^ut furcigi^SI%||^ 
d'here was however a growling belief in the advantage 
(if Frte trade —ffiat is, of leaving trade to take its 
natural course unchecked,—and mucif was done 
towards establishing such a system by lP'////aMi 
//uskissan, who in 1823# bec&me President of the 
Board of Trade. In that year he "obutned the 
passing of an Act for enabling the King in Council 
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to place the shipping of foreign states on the same 
footi^^ with liritish shipping, provided t)3Kit ssmilar 
privileges were given to British ships in the ports 
of such'slates. He next succecdcxl in doing away 
with the prohibitions on the importation ol' silk raanu< 
faciitrcs, aiul in reducing the duties on silk., Thr 
prohibitions on Hhc exportation of w'ool w'ere also 
discontinued, and the duties on its iinpiorUilion were 
reduced. In 1828, when Huskisson was^ Secretary of 
Static for the Colonies, a com law w.as passed, which 
alUnved free importation of grain, upon payment of 
duties decreasing as the price nose, and increasing as 
it fell. * 

5. Catholic Emancipation.”—In 1S28 an Act 

was passed repealing so much of the Cor]K>ration an<l 
'Jest Acts as re<)inrcd persons takipg ofliicc to com¬ 
municate according to the rites of the Church of 
J'.nglanil. ‘'I'his wms a concession to the Protc.stant 
I )issenleis, and it w.is soon followed up by the chief 
measure of lliis rci^n—the Catholic Emand/kithn 

Till the reign of George III., Roman Catholics 
reniaineU subject to penal laws of such severity that the 
great lawyer Blackstone could find no better defence 
for them than that they were seldom put in force.' By 
l.itcr statutes many of these restrictions and penal¬ 
ties were removed from those Roman Catholics who 
would take a ccrLitn prescribed oath, anti at last, in 
1817, all grades in the army and navy were practically 
o[jened to them. From both Houses of Parliament, 
and ^*“TTD^^^^****‘* ^•'itiriir fniiprhi r- and civil rights. 
ti?J^^ivere still shut out by tne suprotnacy, and 

by the declarations required agamsi *c||\substaTitialion, 
the invocation of saints, and the saenty^^^^ mass. 
On the Cnfbn with Ireland, ^tt v^Yually pledged 
}\imself to remove th^c disabuiUes; 1 ',^ George 
111- made it ^ point of ccmscicncc to 
tertain such a measure, nothing was during that 
King’s reign. Canning likewise was ^ 
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favour of the “ emancipation^ of the Roman Catho¬ 
lics ; i>ut lijeir hopes were c^t down by his de^h in 
1827, and early in the following year the Dukc of 
Wcliinglon and A/r. (afterwards S/r AWyt/) Ar/, who 
wcr% both ftpiiosed to the Roman* t#nihoIic claiin5%, 
l^ecanijj* the cliicf*a<Ivisers of tfic Cirown. In Ireland 
a “ CaMif/tiT Atsociulhft ” had bccif foniu:d, which 
busied itself in stirring up public ojiinion on this subject. 
Its leader was VanUl VConneU^ a Roman Catholic 
barrister of ^cat eloquence and influence will^ his 
countrymen. 'J'hc ])owcrof the Association wa.s .shown 
in 182S Ixy the election of O'Connell to a scat in 
Parliament, 'fhe ministry ni»w fell it necc.ss.iry to 
bring in a bill for admitting Roman Calhotics to 
Parliament, to all civil and military ol%es aiul ]>l.ires 
of trust or jjrofit^under the Crown (i \« t;)»i lh<tse of 
Regent, Ix>rd Chancellor in Cre.il Ihiiainand Ireland, 
and I x)rd'Lieutenant of Ireland, and a fc^v oliieis), 
and to corpoiate ofticcs, upon theiy t iking an ^ ^th to 
si!p[)ort the existing institutions ci' the Stat(‘, and not 
to injure those of the Church. "J'he Duke of U cUiu}: 
ton avowed in the House of Lorils tluttlic luuPbrougiit 
forward this measure in •onler to avert civil wai. 
llc.R.new, he .said, what ctvil war was, and he would 
sacrifice anything to avoid even one month of such 
strife in ^is own country. Bitter were the ref»roaches 
that the extreme ''lories cast upon the Duke and 
his colleague Peel for thus yielding. The Jiarl oj 
Witichihta in particular published a letter in which 
he used expressions rcfiecy||^l^ll|00lPfl^^ 
Wellingtotj's honour aC$? 1 ^tatesnian that, acS 
to the custom c£the time, a duel took jjlacc between 
the two. The ouke fired and missed, and the lOarl 
<Ubcharged his pistol in the air. I'hc Bift wfls passed 
through Parlument, aitd on ^bc 13th April, 1829, 
received the royal assent • 

6. Death of George IV. —King (Jeorge IV., who 
passed the latter years of his life in bcclusion, dieePat 
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Windsor Castle, June 36) 1830. During His reign the 
laws relating to the trial^id punishment oQ[ences 
were^onsolidated and ;oiended, the penalties being 
generally made less severe. The Mftropoiitan Foitce 
Force^ whicli gr*"avly increascil the securiiy of Lonrlon, 
was established in j8i9 by Peel, wii'o was at that time 
Secrelaiy of State lor Home Anaiis. Pur about two 
yeajs, irom 1824 to i8.;6, llie hnghsh in India were 
at war with their neighbours the BurmiSf^ each side 
having gradually extendc^i tiicir ])osscsS:oiis till they 
met.' 'The war epded suecu^siLilly lor the llriiish, 
who gained some territory theieby. (leorge IV. was 
succeeded by hU broi^»er Hatty^ Duke (f 

Chit one. 
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l'VVll,I.IA.M iV. 

li'i/ttiitH /y. ; //.V Kcjvtm Util; tttut patly names (1 - 

Abolition oj biltu\ry {^ 2 )~datth of AV«/* WilUotu ; 
liitnofer separaUtift om Ihitain (3)— amctulmetti 

0/the Poor Laso ; rr/otm oJ Munh ipol Corptorations ; 
Fast /mlta Company (4 )—burnt if the Houses 0/ 

Parliament — trailways; Stepkenson (0), ^ 

t. William IV., 1830-1S37. The Reform 
Bill.—/r/A Vi/w, Huke if C/aratte, who pa.^sed 
•ns ^ rarm* p) the throne in 

^Voiin accession, tc\ olulions 

iTi Praiue and the NctucTlands u*-^iicteo Kurope ; 
while at home rick burniiig and ffichif^c-breaking 
.spread atftrns through the southern agnculitiral coun< 
ties, and the great question of Parliamentary Kejorm 
was pressing for immediate vonsideration. The system 
of parliamenhiry representatian liad long stood in 
need of reform. New towns had sprung up^ but they 
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were unrepresented; ancient*but decayed boroughs, 
containing perhaps seven, six^.or even one electo^still 
retumcii nicmbers. Such waJ the borough of GAton, 
where there were but seven householders toUxercise 
the tight of •voting; and that of Old Sariiin, where a 
sipgle elector, the Keeper of an rflehguse, went througli 
the form of choosing two members to represent himself 
in FarlianiLMiU I'ho property in such boroughs was, 
in the majoriiv of insunces, in the hands of sonic one 
large 4^wncr, by wiioiii tlie elections were controlled, 
and whose inlludhce and nominaticyi were notoriJlisly 
bought and. soUl; electoral rights were various, and 
in many towns a small cor||^>ralion, open to con¬ 
trol and corrujaion, exclusively posscsscil them. 
Thus at Hath, where the inhabiLuiis wj:re numerous, 
only the mayor, aldermen, and cominon-councUmeii 
had votes; at Buckingham, only the bailifl* ami 
twelve burgesses. These dnd such as these were 
the close boroughs, or as they wcje more popularly 
termed, llie rottm boroughs. 0 |ie great peer had 
eleven members in the House of Commons—that is 
to say, there were eleven ^boroughs which sent uj) as 
liietr reflresentatives wiioiusoevef ho chose to name. 
“VVliAt right,*^ asked Sy<iii^y Smith, the wit of the 
Liberal party, has this lord or that marquess to buy 
ten seal^in l*arii:unent in the shape of boroughs, arxl 
then to m.akc laws to govern me?” As early as the 
Civil Wars, the defects of the representative system ha<l 
l>een perceived by far'.sighted men ; and CJliver Crom¬ 
well’s Parliamcriis ha(ll>ee^^|h|||m|ppaaiyjel2micd 
system, nicyiy petty boI^^nnJeini^mrraridTisSlfllllL 
representatives ^eing given to Manchester, l^eds, 
and Halifax, which were then growing into imj)Ortanrf:, 
But after Cromwell’s death the old systent was silently 
restored. Among the politicians who saw the necessity 
of improving upon this stAte ot things were the two 
Pitts, the younger of whom had three firoes brought 
forward plans of reform. But it was not until 1816 that, 
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liiainly owing to the cheap publications of IVitiiam 
CobbetU Parliamentary .Reform became: * a popular 
cry.' Cohbett, whose itvopertny Jit^sier was read in 
every djttagc in the manufacturing districts, was a 
self-taught maic, and liad been at ono time a soldier, 
fic wa.s a powerful ahd violent pdliticai writer, and, 
oven by the ailtnission of an enemy, ** one of the 
};reatcst masters of the English language.” '* Hamp> 
<icn Clubs'* Bj^rang up, in which universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments were advocated. These and 
more vic»lcnt projects were discussed ainong the people, 
especially among artisans ; apd distress and political 
agitation led to riot rnd ultempls at insurrection; 
\\iiile iIjc ** Manchester Massacic ” roused W'rath even 
among those >vho were ordinarily ilisposcd to sup¬ 
port the authorities. On its the government 
party, scared at the temper of liie people, adc^pted 
liarsh and despotic tueas'tiros for repressing se<Htion. 
Nevertheless, durijig the Regency and the leign of 
Creorge IV., the i tpicslion of Reform had been 
laiscd at intervals in Parharnent, and the ])ublie desire 
for it continued to increase. This feeling had been 
strongly tiisplaycd * .it the elections for the new 
Parliament; and great was the indignation at hruling 
from the King’s speech and the language hold by the 
prime minister, the Duke of Wellington,, that no 
Reform was to be looked for from the government. 
Jiarl Grey had spoken in the House of liOrds of the 
necessity f6r Reform, to which the Duke answered 
that of representation 

the fulIcoimdenBI*'of the cauntry, and 
uiat not only would he not bri^ - forward any 
measure of reform, but **as long as ^ held any 
statioxt in the government of the countix, he should 
always feel it his duty to resist such measures when 
proiKiaed by others/' ''Such was the ferment 
this caused, that the King was advised against 
gcang in state to dine at the Guildhall, as usual at 
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ihe beginning of a reign, aftd Wellington and Teel 
resigned oSice in a little more than a week after¬ 
wards, wlie^ they were siilceeded by a Ministry 
under^ the leadership of Karl Grey, who announced 
tbatliis obj<fets«wpuld be Peace, R^renchment, and 
R^fornv On the ist March, 1831, John Russfll 
(afterwards Earl RusM\ on the plirt of the new 
government, brought in a Reform Bill, which Wvis so 
much more sweeping than had been expected that it 
was raceived by the Opposition with mingled amaze¬ 
ment and scorn. As a majorit)! of the Cannnon:i 
voted for striking out that ]'‘art of the Reform scheme 
which diminished the nun*l)r>r of members of 
Parliament, the ministry prevaile*! on the King to 
dissolve. So great was the agitation w'ithin the walls 
of the House uhe;^ the King was known to be at 
han<1, lliat the ‘<*onc reminded men “of the ttimultunry 
dissolutions in i]>e tinjcs of the Stunils." “•I'hc most 
exciting moment of my public life#* afterwards wrote 
f-ord Campbell, then member far Stafford, “ was 
when we cheered the guns wlu’ch announced his 
Majesty's approach.** A„ncw House of Cofimions, 
elected to the cry of “ Thtk lii/f^fhewho/e /!///, anti 
nof/ii/tf; hut thi sent llte <ksircd measure up to 

the House of I.ords, where it was rcjccioil by a 
majority jof forty-one. Incendiary fires, and riots at 
Derby, Nottingham, and Bristol, marked the autumn 
of 1831, whilst public excitement became general an<l 
intense. A third Reform Bill was brouglu in by tlu' 
ministry, and passed 

through th« Lords wouflpi was inougnt, be a hnpcPte||j 
umlertaking unl|^s some forty new Peers who wouhl 
support the Bill were created. As the King was un¬ 
willing to do this, the ministers resigned^ iJht in less 
than a fortnight, during which greats of refusing pay¬ 
ment of taxes were made ind the House^of Commons 
was petitioned to grant no supplies till the Bill was 
passed, Lord Grey and his friends returned to offidb 
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New Peers however w^re not created, as the King, 
usin^ his influence over ^e hostile noblemen, induct 
them to drop their further opposition; 'and the Bill 
became.) law, June 7, 1833. Reform Bills were also 
passed for Scotland and Ireland. By' the English 
Act, fifty-six boraughl; were disfranchised, anjl foity- 
iliree new ones^ together with thirty county constitu¬ 
encies, were created; a to/, householder qualification 
was cstablishcfl in boroughs, and the county franchise 
was extended from forty-shilling freeho^iders to»copy- 
hoUicrs, leascholdtjxs, and tenant occupiers of premises 
of certain values. The Duke oj Wellin^on, expressing 
the feelings of the Topics, said, “ We can only hope 
for the best; we cannot foresee what will happen; but 
few people wiU be sanguine enough to imagine that we 
shall ever again be as prosj)crous as we have been.'* 
Tljc Refonned Parliament, the object of great hopes 
and greater fears, met 'January 29, 1833. Setting 
vigorously to woijk, it passed several imjiortant Acts ; 
without how'ever r^^lizing the forebo<lmgs of the anii- 
roform party, who had thought a revolution was at hand. 
It wa.'^ about the beginmng of this reign that the 
'fories took the n;tuu* of, Conserz'ntiveit as denoting 
that they sought to preserve the ancient instifutions 
of the country. Thi-jr political opponents were 
alrcatly known by the name of JJberais, That of 
A'atiu’dl had come up about i8t8, being then applied 
lo those who desired a radual reform of Parliament. 

2. Abolition of Slavery.—Although the slave- 

trad wherever British pow<T 

in oi^r Colonies. ' 

*ln August, 1833, wras passed a njeasurc of which 
threat Britain is ju.stly i)roud-~thc An/ar tJu Abolition 
(f AZtf?j«^,*'at the cost of twenty millio&s .sterling in 
compensation to the slave^owners. 

3. Death of Kitfg William.—The King died 
at Windsor' Castle, June 20, 1837. By his wife 
J^rincess Adclcude of Saxc-Meiningen^ he had two 
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daughters, who botli died ih infancy. He was suc¬ 
ceeded on*the throne of Grgat /Britain and Mand 
by her present Majesty, Atexandrina Victoria, the 
only child of his brother Kdward, Duke of K At. The 
succession n> the throne of Hanovdl*, which in 1815 
ha(l been raised th the rank of\i Kingdom, had been 
Ifhiitccf to the male line, and tlut <lDiintry therefore 
p.a!»scd to l\rnfst ADuke of Cumherhnd^ fiffli 
son of CJeorgc 111. 

4. ^egistotion.—Among the important A<*y> of 
this reign are those for the anictidnient of the poor- 
laws ami for the regulation of municipal I coiforaliotts. 
The aystem of laws for the reUef of the poor, founded 
U])on an Act passed in Queen Klizabclh’s reign, h.id 
been so injudiciously worked, and sq, many abuses 
had crept in. that it did more harm than good. 
A system, in appearance harsher, but in reality more 
beneficial, was now cstablTshcd by the J^oor Law 
Amendwent Act^ t)asscd in 1834. /In the next year 
was passctl the Municipal Corp^ation Act for the 
reform of boroughs in KnglantI and Wales. In many 
towns the right to the freedom, citizenship, or burgess 
ship, had come to be resiycied ft a very small class, 
wUdcflhc majority of the householders and ratepayers 
bad no part whatever in the government of thrir town. 
'I'hc governing body was in many cases self'clectcd 
and lor*life j and there was great inismauagcmeiit 
and waste of the cori>orafe property. JW the n<*w 
Act a belter s>T!tem was established for ^ hundred 
and seventy-eight of 
including J.ondon ; a^IpWlBniTanMn^ 
had lived a cemin time in the place, and p.iid poor 
and borough imes, were to be burgesses; and the 
governing council was to consist of a maybr, aldermen 
and councillors, these last being elected by the 
burgesses, while the tnaydr an^l aldermen were to be 
elected by the council itself. By an Act pa-ssed in 
1833 alterations were made in the constitution t>f 
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the East India Company. Hie government of the 
Briti|h territories in Iifdia remained in cits {fAnds^ 
bnt ft ceased to be a tedinp body. 

5. Tftie Houses of Parliament. —On the 16th 
October, 1834, die Houses of Parliasncnt were acci¬ 
dently burned down.' Westminster'Hall, which they 
adjoined, was hippily saved from destmetioh. In 
the next reign the Parliament Houses were replaced by 
llie present building, the work of Sir Charles Barry. 

6. Railways. George Stephenson. —r The 
autumn of 1830 is,.memorablc for the opening of the 
I.herpi^ol and JidamhesUr Baihvay^ on which passenger 
carriages were drawn ^y locomotive steam-engines. 
Neither the road nor the engines were wholly new 
things; for early as the seventeenth century 
wooden tramways had been used in collieries for the 
conveyance of coal to the place df shipment, and in 
the course of the following century iron rails were 
laid down; wliile ^omc of the improvers of the steam- 
engine had succc^tled in turning it to locomotive 
purposes. But before George Stephenson^ no one 
had made locomotives at once economical and 
elBcicnt He was *a self-,taught Northumbrian, who 
from an engin(Nfireman had risen to be engineer of a 
colliciy near Killtngworth, and who amongst his other 
inventions devised a safety-lamp for the use of miners, 
upon the same principle as that constructed about the 
same time by the great chemist Sir Humphry Dmy. , 
In 18aa Stephenson was emplo3red to make the 

which one of his 
dicw «i loa^or"’W!H»y tons at yie rate of 
^upwards of eight miles an hour. ^11, with all that 
he had done, the advantages of woinotives were 
doubtedf so that many would have prelured to use 
horsei on the new laverpool and Manchester line. 
But steatn*power caihied *the day, and Stephenson 
and his son' Robert constructed Uie famous engine 
the first high-speed locomotive of the 
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modem type. From that tjme dates the general 
use oCiiail^ys and railway whose promoters 

Imd once been jeered at for fhinking that a speed of 
twenty miles an hoar might possiblyJb»e attaitwd with 
safety, and tnaf stage-coaches apd post-chaiscs wouUI 
be superseded. 
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Q^een Victoriai the Prince C0mort{\)r^abttmtonmoniof 
the f rotative duties on corny fr^drado principles (a) 
—the Chartists ($)—wars in Asia and AJrica j wreck 
of the Birkenkead (4) —iht Crimean Ivor / the Volun* 
leers (5) — the JdtUan Mutiny ; Empress of India (6) — 
Canaday Australasiay ^ouili Africay depettdenl 
colonies (j)r^te^lation ; penny posioffey nAnspuptirs y 
fe7os admitted to the House of ^Commons ; parlia¬ 
mentary refortn; municipal elecfptnsy lejjfdation for 
Jreland; education (S )—Arctic voyaj^cs ; the Frutikhn 
expedition : Alert arid Discovery expedition f inven^ 
lions (9) —literature (10).*^ • 

!.• Victoria, 1837.—Although called to the throne 
in a time of political restlessness and discontent. 
Queen Wetoria, then only eighteen years of age, was 

• received by her subjects with warm loyally; and 
throughout her reign she has ever been regarded with 
a 0 ection and respect in every mri nf hg-t Empire. 
On the 10th February, 

cousin, Prihee Albert o/^axe-Coburg atui Gotha, 
Prince Consort,#vhose public and };rivate conduct 
gained him the respect of the whole igition, died 
December 14, i86f. 

a. The Repeal of the ^om Laws.—^The 

chief question of the liine was the repeal of the laws 

* laying heavy duties on the importation of foreimi 
com. Many people upheld these restrictions, on the 

T ‘ z 
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ground that home a^cuhurc ought to be encouraged, 
or protected, by keeping uo the price of com, and that 
a country ought, as far aa might be, to depend upon 
itself for*its supply of food. On the other side, those 
who held Free-tialide doctrines argued that ^he effect of 
the Corn Laws, so- far as they were operative, was to 
set, for tlie benefit of the landowners, an artificial limit 
to the wealth and population of the kingdom in general. 
A number of zealous free-traders in 1S39 formed 
an association, the Anti^Com^lMw wliich em¬ 

ployed itself in enlightening, by speech and writing, 
the public mind as to the evil effect of protective law.^. 
The League gradually t^iade way in public opinion; 
but it was some 3^cars before its cause triumphed. In 
1842 the leade'" of the Conservatives, Sir Robert Pet!, 
then prime minister, proposed and carried a ne>v cen^ 
law repealing that of 1828. A ** sliding scale of 
duties on the importation of foreign coni was maiii- 
fnined, but the tlutics were lowcreti. '1 he ne.\» 
year Canailiun com was let in at a re<luced fixe! 
duty. At last, in 1846, when the iailure r.f t)»c 
polato-ctop was threatening a fearful famine in Ireland, 
llie League attained its e^id, Sir Robert Peel bring¬ 
ing in and carrying, to tlie dismay of'many of his 
party, bills for abolishing, or reducing to a merely 
nominal amount, the duties on foreign corn, cattle, 
nnd oUier ])roductions. This repeal of tlie corn 
iluties, though carried in 1846, did not come into 
c:'om])lcte operation till 1849. honour of the 

jneasim*^«MfllFflQQjj||||^ to Richard Cchden, 

jgjiiliWOTemost of ihefree^raSftpoliticians, whose doct¬ 
rines—that every man and every lotion should be 
free to buy in the cheapest and sefi" iUk dearest 
market, \Hthout the laws interfering to%avour some 
particular class of producers—arc now recognized an<l 
acted upon in^ Great Britain. 

3. The Chartists. —Side by side with the Com- 
L;^ struggle went the Chartist agitation. The 
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Chartists were for the most^part working men, who 
suflrer^<i fjpom the distress then generally pre^iling, 
and who l&oked to further Tcfonns in the system of 
parliatncntary representation for the means ortnentiing 
theh condidonr ,Thcir name <^mc Ifrom their 
j^//s Q/tarier,^" the document in which they set forth 
their demands—universal! sufirage (eJtcluding how'ever 
women), equal clector.d districts, vote hyballot, annual 
jjarliamcnts, no property qualification for members, 
and their payment for their legislative scivices. «Aftei 
some rioting in 1839, the Chartist* remained tolerably 
quiet until 1848, wlicn, excited by the revolutions 
which took place that year in France aiul other 
parts of the Continent, they <lctcnnincd to make 
show of their strength. M\j‘4cring \>n the lolh of 
Aj>ril on Kennii^gion Common, tliey designed to 
march through London to^thc House of Coiniiion.s, 
carrying a petition embodying their dcmaifrls, which 
they boasted, though luistakenl}', to bear more than 
five million signatures. This WMSito be presented by 
CyConnor^ one of the members for Notting¬ 
ham. ]k>th the government an4} the great body of 
the people met the threatening movement with firm¬ 
ness.* The I>ondoncrs, to* the number of a (juartcr 
of a million, enrolled themselves as special constables ; 
the ChactisLs were not allowed to recross the briilgcs 
in procession, and the whole ad'uir passed off quietly, 
w'ithout the troops which the Duke of Weyinglon ha<I 
])oste(i out of sight, but at han d. need to 

show themselves. Frqn^)iiMiiVtf6SiiSB^!narRi^^ 
to be of a*iy important as an organized body; dK 
three of the (^forms for which they contended 
have since been carried out by the Ac^s ^l>oli.shing 
the property qualincation, and granting well-nigh 
universal suffrage for men ^nd vote by ballot. 

4. Wars in Asia and Africa. -^Thc wars of 
this reign hitherto have been waged in distant 
of Uie world. In 1840 England, together with ether 
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powers, took the part of tlie Sultan of Turkey against 
his vaeHsal JMohammed JPasAa of JS^p/* tuid-Acfn 
was bombarded and taken by the fleet under Admiral 
Sir Rob^ Stopford and Commodore Napier. In 
this action war-steauicrs were employed for the first 
time. In the same year a war with China arose out 
of the attempts (A“ the Chinese Impcruil Government 
to put down the contraband trade in opium carried 
on between liuiia and that country. One of the 
results was the cession of the island of to 

Ocat Britain. 'I hore were fresh quarrels with Clhna 
in 1856, and again in 1K60, whin the allied English 
and Vrench entered i'ektn. A war which began in 
1838 in Afghanistan is memorable for the disasters 
which beieli the British troops in occupation of 
Cabul, The British-lndian govemmciU had taken uj) 
the cause of the dispossessed sovereign of Cabul, 
the actual Tuler being believe<l to be intrigxiing with 
Russia against KniTitiiul, At first the war was success¬ 
ful. The gate of i^Jie stronghold of Chuztter was 
blown open with gunpowder, and the fortress stormed 
and taken ; tlie city of Cabul w;is entered in triunqtii; 
and British troo]>s were left in occupation of^ the 
country ; but being forced,' by a rising of the natives, 
to retreat from Cabul in 1842, Utey were cut off, almost 
to a man, in the mountain passes. One oflicer alone, 
w'ouuded and cxiiausted, reached Jellalabad, which 
was in posi^essiQii of the Knglisli. After these mis¬ 
fortunes ha d' been ret rieved, a war with the Amtrf S or 
ywinrijj^1343, which the 
^j^STwas the conquest oflheiFcounlry by 3ir Charles 
Napier soldier trained in the PeniC^l^r War, who 
further distinguished himself by the succijks witli which, 
as GoveiiVoi,*‘hc ruled the territory he had won. At 
the tMid of 1845, and attain in 1S48, there were wars 
with the Sikhs of the I^nnjauh^ ended by the victory 
of Goajerat^ won by Lonl Cii hxh, February 21st, 1849, 
and the annexation of the Puujaub to tiic British 
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dominions. To these w^as ailded, in 1852, the pro¬ 
vince of taken fromithe Borman Kmpil^* In 

South Africa there were wars with the Kt^r tribes 
on^he froiiticm of the Cape Cotanff^ resulting in the 
annexation by the Colony of the district calleil J<ritish 
iCaffrttria, 'fhe roost noteworthy incident connected 
with the Kaffir AVar of 1850 w'as the wreck of the 
Birkenh^jd steamship, which, while conveying detach* 
ments from the lath, 74th, and 91 si regiments, stnirl; 
at tlead of night, Febniary *5, 1852, on a r^cf of 
sunken rocks on the South Afridtn coast, and in less 
than half Vin hour w<?ht down. The men on boai<l 
gave a noble example of discipline tan<l .self-saeritiring 
rour.'ige. “ Kvery one,*’ wrote one of the survivors, 

“ rlifi as he was directed, and there was n<»t a miinnur 
i.('r a cry amon^them till the vessel ma<le her final 
plunge.” The Iwats w’ese filled with ll;ic women 
and chihlren and pushed off; whj^e the soirliers, in 
j'bcdiencc to their officers, .stood calmly on the 
.sinking .ship, awaiting almost fertain flcaih rather 
than endanger the safety of the boats by atlcinpimg to 
get into them. Out o^J rnor<* than six hundred 
sOili^rrs and.sr'amen, less llian two hundred w'cre 
p.ivfed. Among Afruian wnis are also to be r»ot<’d 
the successful Abyssinian Fxpcdiiiiat^ sent oitt from 
Ifvha ifl 1867, under the coinmnnri of Sir Bohnt 
Napier (create«l Baron Napier of Afa/^^dabi), toivSM' * 
r-'rtain British subjects a!j <1 other l'hir»*|)can» held 
<'aptive by 'Jlttodore^ and the 

ecjually successful Aifp^lW'^^speitinon of , 

o!»t, under the leadership of Sir (iarnef IVo/sr/ryf^ 
to chastise ban fees, a warlike near the 

ii^ld Coasf, who had harassed tribes under osir protec-* 
lion, and attacked the British rastk* of Klmina, 

5. The Crimean W^r. 'The Volunteers.— 
In 1854 Great Britain and France, joined later on 
by yictor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, engaged, 
on behalf of the I’urks, in a war with Russia, which 
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w.-is mainly carried on in the Crimea, The chief actions 
were ihc victories of th^‘ Alma,, Septemlwr 2<5; and 
of Inker^tan, November 5, and the engagement at 
Balaclava, October 25. During the winter the British 
army investing the fortress of Sebastopol, being ill 
supplied with food or shelter, in the bitterest weather, 
underwent grievous suffering and loss. The siege 
lasted 349 days, at the end of which time llie place 
was evacuated by the Russians in September, 1855 ; 
and in the course of the next year peace was made. 
Although Great Britain was at this time on friendly 
terms with France, which was‘ then ruled by Louis 
Napoleon, a nephew o^' the first Buonaparte, some 
years later there was fear of a French invasion, and 
under the inlluence of this feeling the Volunteer Force 
was fornuxl in 1S59 for the defence'X)f the country. 

6 . The Indian Mut'iny. —Early in 1857 the 
mutiny of the Se/^*ps, or native soldiers of the East 
India Company’s army, excited by a mistaken idea 
that some intcrfcrcn'Cc wriih their religion was intended, 
came like a thunder-clap upon the English. The 
regiments at Meerut; after killing a number of English 
men and w»omen, marchcB into Delhi, where like 
slaughter w’as made among the English residents, 
'rhe mutineers proclaimed the nominal King of Delhi 
as Emperor of Hindustan, he being the representative 
of the line of Mogul Emperors who had borne rule 
in India v'hen first the Company established itself 
there. European garrison were 

slair^ut?rt!f»ii|g^«urrendcred on terms 
to the rebel Nana Sahib, who, upon the approach of 
Ge^ierai Jlcnry HaveloclCs troops, proCJ^eiled to murder 
all the Englwh women and children thei^n his hands. 
After occupying Cawnpore, Havelock, who had 
inflicted many defeats uporr the mutineers, succeeded, 
in company with Sir James Outram, in relieving the 
beleaguered f^arrison of Lucknow, There the two 
generals remained until Sir CoUti Campbdly aftenrards 
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Lard Clyde^ came to their aid, and forcing his way in, 
brought dif the garrison, together with the sink, the 
women, and children. The mutiny, which had 
threatened^the overtlirow of the ^British aominion, 
was put down *ii> the course of the next year, and by 
Act of Parliament, August 2, 18^8, the government 
of India was transferred from tlic •Company to the 
Crown. Nearly twenty years later the Queen took 
the title of^JimJ^ress 0/ Indh^ by which her Majesty 
was*proclaitnc(i at Delhi, January i. 1877. *. 

7. The Colonies.—In lyoi.^inder PitPs adminis¬ 
tration, Cnnada luul been divide<i into two provinces, 
the old French colony east di the Ottawa being called 
TA^ver Canada^ while the English colony to the west 
of that river formed the province o# Uppfr Canad*i, 
l.owcr Canada having long been in a state of discor.- 
tent, arising partly out of ^le disagreements between 
■.iie Erench colonists and the more rccelit English 
.ieiilcrs, soon after the Queen’s accession the French 
Canadians broke into open revolt. The insurrection 
spread to Upper Canada, where also there Y^^^as strife 
between the old .settlers, mostly iiesccndanl.s of loyal¬ 
ists jvho had emigrated fr^m the United States, aiul 
the new-comers. Peace however was before long 
restored, and in 1840 a new system of government 
was established, under which the two Cnnadas w-erc 
united as one Proinnu of Canada, At a later period, 
in 1867, the provinces of Canada^ and 

Nna Brunswick were by statute fcdeia ljy tmited into 
one Jyominiott undcrjjj#rfMPii^^ 5 -S 3 m!I/il^iStfc|^ohl 
province^ of Upper alld Lower Canada wc*rc 
under the narlts of Oniaria and Quebec. A consti- 
tulion was given them similar in principle to ihivJl 
of (Ireat Britain and Irelaml, the govermnent being 
uinicrl on in the Queen’j^name by a(»ovcrnor-Ccncral 
:*iul two Houses of Parliament An outlying district 
in Ute region of the prairies was in 187a forced 
into a new province under the naiue of Matiiloba^ and 
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added to the Dominion of Canada, which has been 
further enlarged by th^ incorporation i8»/i of 
Britiih Columffia^ and in 1873 of Prifue Mdnuird 
Island, The Australian Colonies have during ^ the 
present reign formed for themscWes constitutions 
framed on the hritish model. Victoria^ a settle¬ 
ment founderl a'oout 1836, was made into a sepa¬ 
rate colony in 1850, and named ai^er the Queen. 
Another colony, Queensland, was establi^ed in 1859. 
Nnv^Aeatand also received a representative constitu¬ 
tion in 1852, anfl the Fiji Islands were brought under 
Tiritish niic in 1874. In South Africa, Natal —so 
named in the frflecntlt centiir)' by the Portuguese 
navigators who discovered it on the natal day of Christ 
—was dcHaro<’ a llritish colony in 1843. 'I’he Cape 
Colony has received an indcpcndeivi constitution, anrl 
has been gradually enlarged by the annexation of 
.adjoining * rlistricts, the latest being the 7 'rans 7 ‘aal. 
'I’hese three groups of colonies—Canadian, Austral¬ 
asian, and South AfVican—though they owe allegiance 
to the ^sovereign of (rreat Britain, are practically 
almost independent .nations, Hesidcs these, there are 
a number of colonics ami Settlements in West Afnca, 
the West Indies, and Asia, which remain under the 
control of the moihcr-country. Among the acquis¬ 
itions of this reign may be mentioned the island of 
lutbuart, ceded to us in 1846 by the Sultan of Itomeo, 
and Aden, Arabian |K>Tt of which the Hast India 
Company had po ssession in 1838, and which, 

in 1869, has 

flirconie an important commercial station. * 

8. Legislation.—In 1840 the s£iem^e proposed 
l>y Mr,, a/lerwards Sir Ftradand Hill, foi^he carriage 
of. letters throughout the United Kingdom at uni¬ 
form rates, now well bnowK as the ''pennypostage” 
was put in practice. The immediate consequence was 
tha^ the number of letters sent through the post 
was more than doubled. In 1855 the stamp-duty 
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on newspapers ceased to be compulsoiy; the effect 
of which ^as to reduce the price of newspapcis^ 
and thereby to increase the general undecstandin^' 
of ^nd interest in political masters. fti 1858 
an Act was passed empowciing either House of 
Parliament to modify, in the case ‘of ycrer, the oath 
then required to be taken by menibdl's. 'fhe House 
of Commons immediately availed itself of the Act, 
and thereby enabled a Jew, who had already been 
elected, to takcJtis seat. In accordance with » pre¬ 
valent desire for ftirthcr parliamentoiy reforms, a new 
Kefomi HiH was in i»s%7 brought in and carried by 
the Conse^>^'^^ive mioistr\’ tifen in power, of which 
the chiefs w'cre the late Eari fif Derby anrl Mr. Disraeli 
(since created Knrl p/ Eea<pf!.tfield). •Hy this, which 
beranie law August 15, 1B67, a vote in t)aTlinmentary 
'dcctions was given in boroughs to all men occupying 
houses within the borough .ind yaying i^tes, an<l 
also to men orr upying lodgings of the yearly v.-iliic of 
10/., and the county franchise w.'^ greatly extcnde»l. 
lly an Act passed in 1R72, votes in paili^unentary 
elections arc to he given by Ar/.'»^ instca<l of by open 
\oting, as theretofore. *An Act p.issed in 1.S09 
shortened the term r>f residence rcquire<l as a qualifi- 
r.ition for the municipal franrhise, and extended to 
women The right to vote in municipal eleciion.s. In 
iS6q and 1870 great changes were made in Ireland hy 
measures carrie<i by the Libera! rninistry^uqder the 
leadership of Mr. Gladstme, Ijy , o tic^Act the Irish 
Church was ili 1 ifilili^wl^ TfTilnij IffTiiihi r'^nntinijjii 
tenants bcftimc entitle<f to rotnpenRati<»n in rcspcfft ' 
of irnprover.>ent® made by them on their holdings. 
(Ircat efforts have been made to spread education • 
among t!ie people. '^Phe Elen*^ntary Edueatian Acl^ 
1870, orrlers that ‘‘there iihnll 4 >e provided for every 
school district a suflicient arnoimt of acf ommodation 
in public elementafy schools available for all the 
children resident in such district for whose elementary 
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education efficient and suitable provision is not other* 
wise* made.” The school fees for children* whose 
parents, are unable from poverty to pay the same 
may l>e remittedf In districts where the public siphool 
accommodation is insufficient, “school boards" are to 
be elected, whosd duty it is to supply the dehciency. 
These boards ate invested with great powers, among 
others that of making it compulsory upon parents 
to cause tlicir children between the agps of five and 
thirteen to attend school. 

9. Discoveries and Inventions. —From 1S18 
fresh efiorts had been made*to find a N(>rlh-\V'est 
passage, an<i S/r £ihvard Parry and Sir John 
Prank/in explored far into the Arctic regions. Frank¬ 
lin's last cxpefdtion was made in 1845, and from this 
neither he nor his companions ev^Lr returned. After 
several expeditions undej various leaders in search of 
him, in the courstp of which at least three Nortti-Wcst 
passages have been tliscovered, Captain (now Sir 
Capo/d) ArCHniotky who went out in 1857, found at 
I’oint Victory a paper whidi had been left there in 
1S48 by the ihemi survivors of the Franklin fiarty, 
rccoriling the death of Sir John in 1847, the 
subsequent abandonment of their icc-bound vessels. 
In 1875 two vessels, the AUrt and the Disc(n^tr\\ 
were sent out by the government on an ex|}\:dition of 
Arctic exploration, the object being, if possible, to 
reach the .Morth Foie. In this they were not success¬ 
ful, though tl^i^xi^rcis planted the Fritish flag in 
d^^Mgffcst latmRPf^t'Tea«hj|(l> by man. The various 
branches of science have been cultivated Vith ardour 
and success during the present Early in tlic 

reignand elfctric telegraphs were brought 
into use ; the latter have since been greatly developed, 
and more than one< subiaaxine cable has been laid 
down from Iceland to America. ITie power of artillery 
and Ere-arms has been vastly increased, and, as a 
necessary consequence, the ** wooden walls of England" 
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have been replaced by amwurtd or war- 

steameK. \ . 

10. Literature. —Among authors (living-writers 
not joeing ta^ken into account), Wijh'am ^rkkfpeait 
'JVtackeray^ Charles Dickens, aad Lord Lytton aro 
tcf be Acted as novelists. 'Fhacl^eray excelled in 
’Satire upon the social meannesses ^nd worldliness 
of wclJ-to-do people. Dickens, who portniycd with 
great ^humour, sometimes degenerating into carica¬ 
ture, the ways end manners of a lower grade of 
society, more especially of the Lbntloners, is pei- 
haps the most popular novelist of our day. lx)rl 
I.ytton wrote both tales of cdhtcm}>orary fishionablc 
life and romances of bygone ages; and his story of 
I/trrc/d is at once true in its main lirft*s to fact, and 
a fine imaginary }^‘turc of the King who died oii 
Seiilac. Charlotte /tronti, Yorkshire clergyman'j 
daughter, who wTote under the namepf “ Currer BelC' 
was the authoress of some |x>werfnl novels. Poverty 
and home-sorrows made her life* a hani one, and 
her lone is sad and gloomy. Charles Kifijt^s/ey, poet, 
jjieacher, and novelist, first won malice by his talc ol 
Alton Locke, written at the liiic of the Chartist troubles. 
In it'he set forth the stiffcrings and hopes of working 
men, and pointed out that the Chartists, all>eit mis 
guided, ^ere still honest men entitled to pity and 
sympathy. Elizabeth Gasket/, in her novel of Mary 
Barton, described the struggles and hanlslu'ps of tlie 
working cotton-spinners of M^yjehester, Jfarrht 
Martineau, in the rcip^^f William* iV., wheft 
tions of political £conr>my and social rctorm w'cre iif 
everybody's miiW, brought out a scries of talcs — 
Illustrations of PMical Economy —in which siic made « 
her fictions die means of expounding the truths of 
that science. The litcratuft of*our day is c.spccially 
rich in tales and novels, the novel no'v* holding the 
place once occupied by the drama, serving as tlvi 
mirror of life and manners, and as the method in 
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w-hich authors convey their thoughts on political and 
srK:ial questions. Our |ige has also its ^wn ^tyle of 
poetry^ in wliich the most notable names are those 
of mrti yet liyjng. Historic:il liter^iturc has dmini’ 
l!>e present century snade great Mtides, owing to the 
growth of a spirit of research and criticism." Ooftit- 
iitents and mfinuscripts hitherto unknown or un-' 
heeded have been laid open to us, and the cridenre 
on wliich history rests has been sought oqt and 
weiifhcd with a care such as historians in the 
century rarely bestowed. In this branch of study, 

'Jhotfjns Arnold and Gtort^f ^Grote arc distinguished 
for ih^-ir liistorlcs of TXVw/ and Greece^ and liniry 
y/itrf Dmn of St. J^auVSf for his Ifhtory of ' 

Jo fin Chf r^htnitv. JJrnrv J/ti/Atm^ author of tlu* 
i t •isfihit:onahHistory of Jiny;land^ \% characterized l>y 
I'.’s jud’.ci-'l impartinlitwi; Jord Macaulay\ who tell«. * 
fiotn the point Qf view of a Liberal politi* ian, the 
:Mrv of the Revolution of 16.S8, combines the bril- 
I .ox V (if ronianrt? with many of the best qualities 
<>t an .historian. The labour and research of v 
MitiheH who devdted hunself to the studv of 

Hie ()W!-Kngh>h l.Tnguag#, history, and anli<|iu 4 ies, of 
Sir J'roncis /W/vcrirr, the historian of the iNormans. 
;»nd of /./;/ /.inirardt a Roman Catholic priest, whn«.7* 
chief work is carried down as far as the acVession of 
IVilliam and Mary, have all tended to give us more 
accurrite snd vivid ideas of the earlier History of 
l*)ng’r»p»!. 
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Clwales k.tiwaril Stuari 'the Voung 
^ Pretender), 976, aikr- vBj. ^ 

Charlotte i,f Mr<flUvnburK*Str«)ili, 
Queen, ariU tig. * 

^Clvsr^te Auguittg^ jis. 

Cliartwt, $t, 64: Oiailer of uberti't 

G ranted by fieniy t..ds, li; tiie 
•real Chancf, Ra, tj, 91, tjtj: 
Charier fA the Forcatt 91: Ctniw' 
mafion of ths Cbanerg, ^: • bari-r 
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iiAd privlUt— M i lwi , 5I| a99t •47* 
*95- 

0«rti«u, th«. «-». 

Chaiti^i^^Uiaiii Put< L«vl ci, 9 ft. 

«t). *tt4. ayi. ' 

ClUuic«r, Off^rey. f*i. 

Chckci Sv John. :ios* i- 
(,'t)e'4er. b«ut« 9. 0 

C'htiM, wiii% wtth, 

ChrmiclMt tha l^ngliah, 8, 9, 44. 4^. 

I**!. f 

(!hiir<rh, the MritUh, 6 . 

Church vf Kfiflanil, founded, (4 
itynod of Whiihy, 17; mona-tM: 
movecneitt, 07—eg: relations 
KoniCir^A, 5^,, ti9 f eyood <T# Wri't- 
minster, 4a; tiivcstittire oiMruvrr^v. 
11; clerical privileges 70 i udee wit H 
the Ilarons 81: ite iiiiMties eecured, 
8a: Lollard movement, 113, 
lay: Miparauoo from Kime, t&ir™ 
iAi: Keformed d<<ctnnes, tda, i<*5, 
tf'ti diwdiitlim of the mnoafttene^, 
164; proicrees of l'iT»*etantimn, ir-^, 
17 }i *74 : Feadi'in AKOinsi l*rote<:ait* 
twii, i;6; rec<mr.iliattnnwilh Ki'iivr', 
178; Kefoniird f^.urcli tntmUish'U. 
jn» —184 ; h«|ii-»inf-'roii*tK, 18a, iK ^ 
i9St 9 }*": JaiftM favj urs rplw.ifKx ■ , 
S94; revived cefcin^'tiii'^, 409: 
govermnvtii, so8; “ r--ol And bra«'''’*i‘ 
party, eio; strife •>f rreshyterians 
and Independvnti, »i eio; l*rre* 

byterianUir rstmblidied, 315 ; Or<’in- 
weil'e ecc]e4in»l;c«l p 'hry, lay ; 
epi'Coiutcy rcrt'ired, ai»; 
rrcle'-iMstical wlicy, tf4a—le*,: i*-** 
n vrr* iiiu to belong I'l the eHtaVdl^})‘'d 
fT.uri.b, etlj; Mpfihuity >tf, *8^; 
i,iueeu Anne** lloonty. ayi; oeoa- 
eioiuil conformity, ST I, fl771 Meilitv 
dist imivemeM, 987, e^. 

Cbtirch of the Irish Scots i(^, 17, 
Church of Ireland, reratned, 184 ; 

di«efttablt)thed. 34 > 

Church of Soeiaiimt 19s add. 
Churchill, arr Marlborough. 

Churl*, t», 49. 

Cintra, Convenftion of, 107 
Clarence, George, Duke of, t4'>~t-> i- 
Clarence, Lionel, Duke of. in. ivr. 
Oannea, Thueaas, ]>ulte of, ie5. 1 p. 
Clarendon, Coneititttioiia tifi 71, ya. 
CWciidon, KdtvoAl n>d« Earl tr, 
iti. aiy, *51. 

Clarkion, JnoRuie, 317. • 

Ctandniai, EmpeviM’, 3. 
daaMttt iTL, IPcipa. te^r* 

.Oament VII., Pow, ado. 

ChdhedL Itoed. i|o. 

ChtfanL Sir ThoiMa» aid. 


Clhra, Robert, Lord, at% atS. 

Cnut or Canale, KJdk, 3a~"34i 4** 
Cobbett, William, « 

CoMen, Richard, ^6. 

Cbbham, Sir John Oidcaarle, Lord. 


** CofdMrea’ii^r*,'' »’afi »!*• ' 

Cufendfe.<Samit«l Taylor, 3*1. 

Odhae, William, epi. 

Colman, Bishop od Eimlistuo, 17^ 
CMhimluif St., ad. 

Comnuamon, the High, 183, a.^, ai^. 

the Kocle«iia4ticali a* j, 047* 
Commons, House or, nriit formed, 89, 
!I7. 98: its ponrer of imppachmcni, 
110; K''•^(an Cathohea cacluded 

from, i8d, S37, ja8; piotests its 
right tfi trcalapf state alTsirs. | 
aReinpU to prevent publication ‘ < 
debates, au, egj: tnfluence r>f pens 
it** 33*: admitted to. 345* 

t''tmmon wealth, the, *19—<aio. 
Compton, Henry, Blihop ui Loml n, 

» 44 . *461 r 47 - 
CoiiwvAtisrcft. 314. 
r>iii«tamHe. King n# Scots, a6. 

Cotik, CapUtn. {(4, 415. 

Co{i«nh*ern, batrla of, 301, 3*1: 

bardinent of, 307. 
l,.irn law*, 311. 33S, 337, 

I V>mwaiJe, John, 119. 

('nmwanis. Adtiiirai, 30;.. 

iV^nwanis, P-*rl, 397, j»4, 

C>rporati'*tt Act, *31. ay?, 318. 
C'liocit, the (irrat, 49, 8s: 

I'srbamcat, 87, 88; C'lunnl n| 
Merton. 91; CouocJ of ^ha North, 
sio. 

C utitry Pttriy, *37. 

C unlv ftanchiM re-iti'icicd, 137; ck* 
temled, 334. 345. 

Courtenay, Kdtntfd (Earl ol Devon), 
lyrt, 177. 

Covenant of Scotland, sop; Cowciiaiit 
taken in Kimlaiid, 014. 

Cawley, Abrahaas, 

Oi*r}ier, William, yro. 

Cram^. Thnmaa, Archbishop of 
vvCterbury, tde* c5i, y<! 1$, 166, 17a. 


*74* *A !». «•»' 

CnScy, latt^V, rob. 
t^rimean War, 341A4-*' 

Cromwell, Utmurj^n dw first Civil 
War, 3*3, ti 4 t *a the eecond Ci^il 
War, aid; <»• of the K^'s 
iudgea, aiy: pul* dmea mutiny, 
sao; his cao^niiroa in liabuid, 
it.: sriiM ibv feaotai A# Dmtbar 
sad Woroceiar, ast; twip a not iHa 
Parlramant. smi ; rulia fia P r »j w fct nr ; 
?94 -wc«7 : dusm, ead; accfedaiiical 
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policy, m;; iowh hit corpse, 

* 4 *- ^ 

Cromwen,4(ichaA *i 4 , nS. 

Ckv.'(nweU, Tbomw (ICcrl of Ktscs), 
i6^—i(S6, MS. 

Crxsby, Bimss, Ltird Mayor of Leaden, 
•? 5 * * -* • * 

Cullt^n. bntlle of, ati. 

' CuBtbertaod, v6; carldum of, S9, 
CumlierLutd, Kroeti AuKU«tU4, Duke 
• of (Kinit of HarK»>i‘«'). 

Cuiii^rlatid, Hcmy Frederick, Duke 

<»f, jij. 

Ctikiil^crLkuJ, William, Duke of, a 3 o, 

»8i. • k 

Cuihbcri, St., IUh^>p of Lutdisfam, 

• 7 - 


D. 

■ D-mliv, klail uf. *46. 
l>anr|*cl<l, y.. 

Danes. »o—» 7 , y —31, 15 * 4 »* S 9 - 

Dji^ui I., KinC'f Scots, 08 . 

Dai-uL 11 . ^Bruie). Kitiji xf Scots, 

iv;. 

I tavtd tif Wales, ^3. 

Davi'^, John, 1S7. 
f*avy. .^ir Hunipbry, jjfS. 

I l.«y, 'niOi^a*. jjo. 

Dareio^of the Faith, ids'. 

De Frjc, Danict, zlij* 
iVira, 9. 14, 11. 

Deiiituer, l.oru, *4^. 

Dctxham. haute of, 9. 

Derby, Karl < 4 F, beheaded. e*i. 
Derweatwater, jatnee Kadcltfle, Eail 
of. * 74 - 

Deal's :i>«r. Sir Ifufili le, ir^i, 103. 

1 >r‘tiin,:en, ba|i!e nf, *7'^. 

Itevofithue, Karl t.f, 94ft, 148. 
DiarniaMi, Kinx of l.c>aclor, 74. 
Dk'k^na, Cliarlet, 347, 

Disiolienled, the, 90. 
l>i^«enlerl. aja, >44, ads, add, 97t, 97a, 
977, eU, 398. Stt mii0 Nodcoo- 
furoiisti. 

Donweday, SS- , ^ 

Il-.rirer, frenty of, 936. 

Drake. Fripoe, x88—idV 
Druids, 3. 

]>ryden, T<'hti. 95*. 

Dudley, riidnftind, 15^, 15ft. 

Duke, title of, t tr. 

DumbM', tnetW of, set. 

Dunkirk, 933. 

Dttr.Man. St.,, ArckkulKip of Ceaiiir* 
bwT. ey— 3 »- 

Ikoica War*. n«, ei*—*36. ^36, jm, 
sec; DiiciifMMMipii, yaoi. 


Kaldt rmen, 9, 43. tf. 

f alhwiti* or Atcum, 44. 
art*, Uid'ICngUih, aaa Daiiiab, 97 
in I rih cenlury, 33, 5c* 

KaM<Aoglul, ^ c», >1—aj. •$. 3J. 
KaktPIndia Comiuuiy, 1999 933, aOj, 
. * 88 . 31 ^) 4*04 3 - 
KadystoiM ItchtlioiiW!. 987, 318. 

Edgar or EdBeor, King, aB, 7 *}. 

Kdgar^ lEthplIfig, 40, 55, 34, fr*. 

Kdgchilt, Uiutle ff, 9 ia. 

Kdeeworth. Maria, 39a, 393. 

Kilniuiid or Kadnmnd, St,, King • • 
the EaM'Angle*, ai, jb. • 
EdinuiK^he Magi>ifH:rnt.|Kinjr, »f>, ay. 
Edimtualroiuide, King, hiHchil* 
dreii, 11. 

acrtiof Henry III., 86, 90. 

” rdred or Eiid.re<l, KIiie, 97. 

Edward or Eadwmrd the Kider, King, 
• I. * 5 - - 

Kdw.iitl ihn afWnyr, 99. 

Edward the Confft'M.w, King, 35—36, 
4a ; Ins law, 63. 

jEdwanl 1 ., King, birth of, 86; in ihc 
War, ' Tifi: goes on the 
Cruande, -if'; r<*icn, 99 —99; dealii, 
■fj : didiculties with hia vin. |i«^; 
itory ij>f hi<i inasnarre of the bards 

^ 9A ; ijK.pui.'ir, ii». 

|r.oward II , Kit.g, rrr.<(«d I'lince i.f 
Wale*. <>4: in .VotlaiFI, 96: rriyn, 
lyjc —^3; dcpOMtK’n, 10.1: luuider, 
I'M: uniiopulnr, *19. 

1 dwnrd III., King (Karl uf f'hr Ici), 
*041 reign, los—»»1J death, ii<.. 
Edward IV., fOng (DnLe i/f York), 
. ;)7 *b »th. 143. 

Edward V , Ktog. 143; iciga, 143— 
145: murder, 133. 

Edward VI,, King, biiin of, »6j; niic*- 
craaion, 167; letgn, jf-6—-174; (taalh, 
I7i>; tchools atnlk ' tl*, 171, *74. 
Kflward, Prince of < {tht,UiM.k 
1*riat.e), 106—*11. 

Edwaid, Pnn^e of Walcb (vm of 
Henry VI.). 1 ifi, 139,140. » 4 ». » 3 *- 
Kdwara, iViacc of Wale* (»on id 
Richard III ), 147. 

Edwin or Eadwtne, King of the Nort' 
humkruins rr, aE v 

Edwin, Eail of inB McrctaiUk 37, 39, 
40. 

I Ed 9 y or Kadirig, King, 97, 98 
F.gl m dr tteghtfht, lung; 19—91. 
Kreanor of Aqintaine, f^uesii, 69, 79, 
77 - 

Elranur of Casble, <^orett, yy; 
crosscji to b«r lo— ory, 99, 97. 

A A 
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Kleaitnr tit Proveiioif QuceUi 83 . 
feliiiuciiUUT £due:^iM Act| 345. 348. 
Kliot, Sir Jtului, 909 . 

Khiateih, Queen (anashicc ol Henrj 
VIII.), i6*,. KS3, 187, 175 * *77. W J 
rtiga, : death, 19a; iitcrary 

acouiremeiits »ia. 

EUiabeUt Wydc%il«, Qu««u, 140,141, 
14. 

Kli jtbeth of York, Qu«ra, >46, 146, 


Kli/abtlh, Qvie«n of Bohemia, 198, 

a<»j. 

Kiiiafcr.'th dauKhier of Oiarltt* I., at8, 

9tf. 

Klinel, «•.' 

Ktnma of N'^niiaiidy, 3a, jv. 
Eoiifcrur uf Bni^n, ;ki. 

E(i.|)roH>of Indio, jt}. 

1 ‘.u.|iM)n. Sir Richard, 158, 158. 
Kiigl»i*d» naniei^r, 1, 7: Kioi; of, 
Oiurch of, MV Church. 

I''.nghtih, the, nrigin of, 7; conquer 
r.ni.iin, 1.7—la: reunion, 11; king 
umi|fe.q>le, ti, i4 ; early eoverumrut 
nf, f^; L<HiverttfU to Oimthtiitly, 
14—1;; Okl-KogtUh inauiicn and 
cuktomt, ,under the Nor* 

man*. 4|k, 46: HjiiitiOt Chronicle, irr 
Chrooiclea: laiiKuogr, 43. 118, 119. 
Kiimk, kiofidom or, 9, 10. 05. 

£.iceR. KoWrt Itaverrua, Korkr-l, 191, 
19a. 

Eikcx. Roher'. Devereux, Lari of (son 
of ineaboveX etj, 914. 

KAiatci, the Three, 98. 

LtunCnUeffe. 137, >8^. 

Ku(;ene or Savoy, rrmce, a68~-o88. 
Laeeluun, hattlo • f. 90. 

Kvch<s)uer, ahuuing of ike, ajd. 
Kxcue, aji, 378. 

Lvcht'OMti Bill, a;^B. 

Ltrier, Henry Courtenay, Mar«|ueAe 
of. tT«5. 

Laeter, Hwiir H||^lafKt. tiuke of. 139. 


r. 

yairlhkx, FerdinuHto, Lord, >14. 
Fairfes. Sir Th'wue <aftervai^ Lord 
Fatrfaa). *14, ai6, aty. eaS. 

Kali^irk. iMttle^ ItaySL g6: battle 

Falkland Luciua Carey, Viaeount, 
vto. ail. etj. I, 

Faukee, Guy or Guido, 19$, 196. 

Fcrdinaivll, King of Amitoa, 134, 133* 
FeudaUem. 4^-49. 

Fleldinii. Henry. 090. 


Fiftk^Monarchy men, nay, egi. - 
Ftfi Iftlaoda, 344. 

Fiaher, John, Biahop nf Rocheatoi, 
t6a. 

PiU'Gerald, Maurice, 74. 

Fiia*^beni, Wiiliam (Earl of Hero 
for<U, 53. . 0 

FiU'SiciiheA. Robert, 74. 

Fiia*Waiier, Kolteri, Ba. 

Five ftorouglu, the, 84. 

Five Mcinbcri, atteinjit 10 aneat the, 
an. 

FlaneUeed, John. 434* 

FlcHlden, battle of, 159. 

Kolkland, 11, 50.4 # 

Konirnoy, laule of. 970, aBo. 

F'.rrvtt, 35, fvi, 81: CltiOier of the 


F.'i ter, If. miat. i>f ’Dainburgh, 174. 
I'orletciie, Sir Jolui, i5<.i. 

Foe, Charlei James, 398—300, 317. 

Fox, (icorge. vay. 

Fniucc, ttiic of King of, rclnined by 
the Lngtiah Kings, 133: giwii up, 

Francjk 1 ., King of France, 159. 
Franklin, Sir Jt tut. 34^. 

Frederick, Piutce of Walea, 177. a86. 
Frederick the Great. King of IVutiia. 


78j 

Frederick V., KIntlor Palatine, 198. 
Free tr.tflr, ptiieTCi,S of, 337, t-»8, 338. 
Firn. h I’cvi-lulHci, ibe Great, a'j 
3w(*. 3^» pf*. 'Var of the, 
—314. reviiiuitun of iBjo, 330: 

Frohuhtr, Martin, 1S7, 189. 

Kinl. i». 




O 

0 .iet, the, 3. 

Galway. Karl of (Marquess of Ru 


vieoy), *<^7. 

Gardiner. Stephen, Btahop of Win* 
ehrxer, 1O5. 173, 17^ 

Gaocony. Duchy of. '^9, Bo. tjj* 
Ktisabeih, ii|7. 

0 »^, John i f. rrir (.qpcasier, Duke of. 

(■Ave«i>io, 99***ioi. 

^»*yiJ®hn.r^ . 

Oeonrty Honmiluih. lao. 

CteafTrry Plantagei&of Anjou. 44. 

i•eoffrey, son <i 4 Hairy II., 

Geurge I., King (Et^or of Bnta* 
wtckXQnehttrK), ayo; reij(n. aya— 
a77: death, 07^. 

Guargo II., King. eT*: nwo* * 77 ** 
aiB: death. aBoT 


Ceorgolll.. King.sBB. 314; lute 09] 
—317; daath, 31a:{Goort of. jao: 



tHTnAl. 15 S 

• • 


op i go wd to tb« Rttmra Quholic 

CHUOM, 1A 

Goom 1 «., Kile (Princa Rexeni). 
99S, )t«.* rwifu, a^s — jjp; 

duth, 

George, rriuce of Deximark, «£«. 
Gtbbiitii Kdwjird, 919. « 

Gihroliar. t66, »7i, 947. • 

G^Lu. 7. • 

(V!lU, SI. 

• (jniiLeir, OeiMnI (ExiH of Alhlone). *57. 
Gloadi/wer, < iweii, i» ->104. 

GUnsht^t, a;m«(»der of Speuianiji «(, 
97 .S' , . 

Gloiicesier, (}Ut>ert Cbt«, E>al uf. 

<ilL>«.i\.CT>U;t, ll«ary, liitVe «iR. 
Gi^.x C'.ler. lltioifiey, l>uk« of, 1*5, 
» 3 i, > U, 149. ■ • 

Gl'Jttceiiter, Kiiiur. 1 , l>uke of, xm 
K:>: i..irU Hi. 

uf Cftca. of, 

6 ; ' .1, 1J . 

tiller, Tb'’.lu^ of Wo-iiiiiKk, 

1 ‘uke ■ t. III. 

Gl-..u«.csicr, William llenr>^lli.,kc I'f, 

)i j. 

(•LNio.{diirt. r.,«rl of, 

(lods, ihe Gid 11. 

Ciodwi... Karl of tfie WeJkt-Saaoai, 3 a» 
^ 4 . :A 

f fold-oiith. Oliver. ^iS, jto. 

Gir'jcrakl, l-ail'i; ' f. 
l#orJ 'O, Ixitd Gc ..y7» 

Go^ft. J'lbu. III. 

(tTAhiia, Ilukc of, 1^94. 3 i3. 

(Ai^aace. tt«c, /Cj. 
iiranvJlc. f«ari of (t.^irdCanerct), a8> 
Giatun, Hei.iy, 311- 
Criiy, Th-jma*. 04< »#*• * 

Great Kuig ofi >9S , United 

Kingd«>in (?. 

Gregory the ttreat, P-.rpc, 74, 40. 
Grv£)'ry XII 1 >, I'ofie, ead. 

Greomile, Gcr^rge. 3^4, e;s. 
llrty, Karl. 43a. ijj. 

Grey, l^ly Jane, 17*, 175—t77t *»»• 
Grotyn, W’lllxarti. xi’i. 

Grotc, rremree, jiS. ^^0 

I'lotiOuif. HeJiopof Ko^ttiter, 46. 

iVtiupoe'dtt (A 

GuiKruni, lAnuli King( 7 bau*Aiiglift, 

*», tj. 

Cjrtha, iriAi of Godwia, 31, 39. 

H. 

Halmes Corjra* Act. 037, »}t,'942. 
MadruiA, Kmiieri'w, & 

Hadrian IV., Pn|ie (NichuLM Rrake* 
*pere). 74. 


HutMantL Daniah ICiag* 03* 

Hallaa,HmMB« 

Hamittoo, UOM ofi ato« tM. 
Atamialeai, ioho, e^, axr^r j. 
liauuver, Houmi of, a&i; Ktaclor of. 
•70: Hanover aei^w ltuoaa|iana, 
jos; »eK«rai«»l from Gnat mtaiii, 
jji; lianovcnaa lroo|Mb »79i 
Harold 1 % Kine, 34, is* 

HartdU n., Kiag(Karl of the W«a* 
Saaonfc). S^i 5 ^. 347 . 

Harold llardrad.t, King of too Nor> 
wwiaa^ 3«|. 

Hurihaciiai, Kini*, jt. 39* 

Harvoy, WiUiaot, as3> 

ilafttiiigii or benbe. lialUe of^ 39, 41. 

lla»tit)4U, l«tird, Ucn«ad« 4 , 144. 

Ilavtiotila Marquaoi of, 314. 

Ilaaunga, Warren, 114, 

^Havelock, fteueral nenry. 34a. 
•^Hawkinf, 1*7. 

Hcall of the Churrih, i6t, i8r. 
HeavetificM, Uiiile of, id. 

He 1 i,:/Und, .fto, alt. 

1 lorka, 


Ilenice.l and II 


logead oft >t 


Jleniietia Maria, Queen, aud, ett. 
iltfirktia Maria, Huefieasof Orleanii 

llctir/I., King (non of William 1 .>, 
4*: granta rharter*, 31, 6a, 631 
luifxked hy hie brotikci*. 3*1 ivign, 
61-^13: death, 65: conf’uuon aflCT 
hii tlcalli. (*U, 4 

Hen ry^I , King, 45, 48, 76'; birth, fte; 
tchiu )ii, t,i ; teign, 69—73 • ilaatil, 

Hciiiy HI., King, 84; r«gn, 851-911 
death, ; hegine to rebiuld Weei, 
uuoeter, 37, Vi. 

Henry !V., King (Duke of Merefurd 
atiii Idukeof LaiiiaKter), baitihhaient 
at^ return of, rr;; made King, iiS; 
reign, taj—*..6, death, rae. 

Henry V.j Kn^ tPrincc or Walaa), 
rtory of hts iin|iriev|im«nt fur non* 
t04. iirehcnl at the tfurnrag 
of nodhy, ted; reign, iad—131: 
• deatli, ly^. 

Henry VI., King, 130; reijtn. 131— 
1.17: t|7: flight and 

ca|itur«, I w; re^u.rauua, 141; death, 
fl. 1 hie Lhrary,^4{e # 

Henry VII., K.»« 7 Ka*'tRi^homfidh 
146 — 149; reign. 150—137; death, 
4 ; Kia chawT, ye^ 146, 1^, 

Ucnry.Vlll.. JGng, ISS. ;i* 3 J »•«». 
idl—16B; Urich, 167; hie wiil, iff, 
ifN. 184. *93: atioMle 10 nairml 
matter*, i68< * 

Honry, tbo Younger King, 71—7). 
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li«firy Freikukk, I'nnce of Walet. 
>95 • sj^« 

Henry VI4* Kmpetor, 77, 78. 

H«rb^, AcliiMral(E«rlefT(imi|fton> 
■46. 

Hvtworu. I-libiry of BoUngbroke, 
X^ke of. M Henry IV. 

Hcref inl, f^xunhey Jiohun, E:u8'cf, 

«;K. 

Hereford, Huinfrev Itohun, Karl of 
(Miti of tbe ab ^ve;, 101 
Here ward I S4‘ 

lidd or Htlila, Sr, AbboMSi 1?, 44* 
liiidettfand Gregory VI1.), j8. 

Hogarth, Witlidin, ar!;, jaj, 324. 
HoHeft, l> mil, 207, an. 

Ilolr Alliaiiuv. 3j<». 

Iloff.age, .I7i.47- 
lloiniiuoQ Hill, battle of, ii>. 
Hvoonua, Emperor. 7. ^ 

flotikcr, Rtehard, W3. ^ 

Hooper, John, l^ibop of Gloiiceuer, 
»79* 

Uolapnr (Sir Henry Percy). la {. 
HouaecarU. 33. jg. 

Howard. Chat tea, L>('rd, of Efl&nglukiTt, 

HowirlTiohn, «7 

Howe. Adnurai Karl, 3<X), joa. 

Hubert of Burgh. 7 ), 85. 
lludHiOi Henry, aoo. 

Hud«on*a Bay, a<xi, ayo. 0 
lliiguvnota, 9W, 357. 

Hume, Ihivkl. yi/>. 

Hundred Yeara* War, the. 1>^ innio»; 
of, tod; rvneHcd by Henry V., 
147: gnd uf, (33. 

Iluiikiavirri, Wdliani. 3^27, 348. 

Hyder Alh Rajah of Jdytwre, 313. 


Ida, King of llemicia. 9. 
Impeachinci^ poeirr 1‘f, no. 
laacamtiiy. Coarles If.N Act of, 931. 
ladcpend^e, 18). ai|—ar6, 347. 
ladia, 94, tgs, 184—986, 307, 313, 314, 

, m 3J<Sf .M*. .143- . ^ • 

Indulgeace^ Uechuattoin or, 932 , a t, 

>45> 

llte. King of the West'.Saaona, 19,94. 
iM'Kcnt 1X1., Zan 8<* 83. 
lMio«ai XI.. *43. 

InecHtt title, 6j. 

Xrckuid, «, B, 16; Danea in, ti; 
alav«*irade with, 49; EngluJi cr>n» 
ou a it cf, 74 75: !<•«•:« in. loa; 
giwel ia, 153: raiw^ to Uic rank of 
a klEtgd^n, ; (^lurcJi of, *84, 
Mg: 1*yriUM'a vcbcllkm, igt; plan* 


latioD of l/Hter, toy; rebellion^ of 
1(^1, aio; Croutw^l) ih, ato: united 
with the KngKtK CMUifAanwcallhi 
»»5; actileinent tA, 933; Twoiinnel 
in, »43: William autimea itie aove* 
reigaty of, ago; In^hry aud Eng« 
liMiry, teg. 4*6; war in. ag.’-, *37; 
K'.<inan ('athoHca in, 357; Irtdt 
fi'rferturrt, j'*.*, ready to reeHt, 
yji : ubtn.ns an independent porltn- 
iiienl. 313: ITnlted Irivhinen, 16: 
1.01 n wiUi Great Untain. lA: 
(.'athvilic AM«ciaiioo. gag : Reform 
ihll paa*»ed fur. 334; f.i;ntue in. 338: 
recent te^islntt'<a f .r, 345. 
iretun. tienry* 417, 231. 

{..abcl of Fr.4nce, <,l!ueen, too, loa, loj, 
105* 

f^ueco, Wife of Qiartcs VI. uf 
Krancc. 


jac'tbins J>>* 

Jacohilcs. 755, 357. stCt, t;o“ 79. JfM, 
378 ; < <>fi'>|iiracv f< r the ofatitm 
of Wiitbim III., i.isiiireciiini 

‘ f *7‘5. 273, a?4; of *745*«5o, aSl, 

JaiAatca 7 a<. 

J;iuies 1., Kia^ wf bVbt«, 130. 
jA'-e^ IV., King of ScoU, 134, siS, 

V., King of Sc It, t' 6 . 

Ja! .rs, I, ,.f Kngland anl VI. - f .S* i- 
land, K.!.g, 1I4, tE6. i>;r; 

193- juo; dea‘li, 

James 11., Ktng(ituk.e of 3ijl, 

91', T 4 , A ..?—»40 . re,,'-n, 2 JU » 4 g. 

abd cAti'ii:, 940: land’: :n Iraloi.o. 
956: at the H'yne, 457; expixU 
l^gll^h support, 333; ucncli. »*>!. 

J.1 nc’i Fniri(i<^ Kdwartl Stuart (the t>Id 
I'Tsleiider). X4'V—348, 961, ^3.970, 
371, 973—376, 980 ; death, 9^2. 
lane Seymour, Queen, 163. 

JeflTteys, laml CHanccilor, *49, 943, 

JetUcf, Hr. Kdward.^iS* 

Jersey, Fra^anack un-m. 
Jetiiwilem. Mkmrch of. «,; city of, 
lakea by Saladwjtelh 
Tr<ii',ts. iSj. ™ 

Jeu-Sv g«, gg, 997, 345. 
i«<un of Are, ija. 

''John, King (900 «f Henry II.), 31,79. 
7J. 77» rS; Wffn* 39—84: death, 
84; tnbutc 1*1 Rf-me, 01, ii«. 

John the Ckrod, King ot France, xof. 


Mil ryroM'a vcbclltau, igt; plan* Joluiaon, Dr. Saomet, 317, 318. 



J ones, inigo, S54. 
oiuwo, Ueo. atfS. 
until*. If tt«r^ 310. 

Mfy. triaf 

Jsi***’.. 7. £, i;y. 

Jn»«n- WtliiAm. _W»h«p of taomton. 

aiB.* • • ^ 
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^;eioejiler, Robert I>uilla>f« of, 

104 , 1S7, tBoii >9i> 

Sinum of Monifort, RnrI 

97 ‘ • 


- of, 


ll, Seeker, air. 


Keflir wan, 

Kalondjr, raf<>riii of the, aS7> 
Kathaiiitc of ArAsan,(^cn. is<;, (fo. 
ifti- • ^ 

• Katharine of Brai^Aiuu^ Qucro. ti i,]. 
KatVotfiiwr of Fraate, 19^ tjo. 

KaOukiine Howard. 

KaOia/ine t'arr, (duet'll, i<'4, 

KrinMe. John UarKell. 3j». 

Km. ’litoniaa, iif Batit ami 

Wrlli. r^i. 

Kc’ii, |MNJi>Ie of. •; kiitfidoin of, 0 . 

I-.). 

Kmti»h IViiiion, the, 
kel, Rul)«(l. 171. 

Kin(Cslcy, CharUx. '1^7. 

KirVe. Colour} Tctr'y. a^a. 

47 ;,the»hire, SQ.^yy, 
11 >, 11; ; 'IVjs»v!ar», lof. fit ihn Oar* 
l<*r, III: <»l -S*. J..hn. 3(0. 
KoiKht>vcrvK«. tcuure» I9. 47; aWl* 
uhed, 49. sit. 


u 


LA]>oittvn, Statute* of. 114, 134. 

t.ai>uan. 344. • 

Hotfue, oattle of. ajS, 459. 
Ijiinbrrt. John. art}. 
t.ancavter, Hmry of Bot*af(broke, 
Duke of, rrr Henry IV. 

1 .an<.aMer. John of Cawst. Duke of. 

I '9 -112. 115. tty. 

T4tn(a5.fer. 'lh--.npias. Karl of, loi. io«> 
l.and«taa fir*! iiit{H«se<J, ayt. 

Ijit-.franc. Ar(.l^i.*hap of Canmtottry. 

SS— 57 * • • 

l.aiij;taiHi. authot of PUm/man, 

•» lat. 

I .anKtoa, Stephen, Arcbbisbop of Can* 
tertur34 &o. 8r, 83. 

I^ansuace. CeUic. a. $; EnffUsh. 43. 
ire, it^; Fremh. irS. rip: Creek. 
Boi, aura; l.atui. 5. 15. 34. tifr 
tip, ono, aoa ; Low-Dtilcn.*7. 
taktincr. Hugh, i^>g. 176, 17^ 

Ijiud, William, Archhiahisp ot Cantor* 
bury, aoT'-'aiOi, ats< 


t.»o IV., jPi.pe, aa. 

1,00 X.| Rope, i< 18 < * 

Leve}tcrs,*»tio, aay. 

I^#es, battle aiul Mtaa off 88. 
Lih«'rauit 334. 

Tamerick, mrremlerof, asy. 

'nKoimt of, 78; mamaeea 

of, l.»p. 

lancoln, kattlas nf, CM, tf{. 

Ijr.coh), Jiihn do la Pole, Earl of, 

147 . ttv 

lani;atrf. Jotui, 346. 

4WKe, l«Hea 4 ei 1 , a4t. 

literature, Olcl'KngUok, 41, 4^—4$; 

fr-aa tlw NdriuanCiioqiieattoChau* 
0 irr. itK^tai: t5ihcenittry.t5o, tfi: 
ifiih atitl early t7th retitttry, amr** 
; Siuatl and ReeiJitOon perkriU, 
vp‘ -■'73.1 :^(K|rr Anne and (})« two 
(jr-vM-grik, a»p»2!>i: cml nf lEtli cen* 
Uiry, 5i7---j»o: early rpih cenUiiy, 
,'jfv—lai; ouUrr Qi^eeii Victoria, 
I 

1 lywrlyn, «Mi of J^fSerih, 85, 
l.Sywelyn, Pnn<.« of Wales, pr^ 93 
l..>r:kp, J‘*hti, »si. 

l^ulCrdv, to, 114. fas, ray, 150; Mn* 
tistt* aca'.oit, 125. 1^9, 178. 

Londr.n M.. ndinittni), nrobahly biint> 
rd ill Bri.tdK'ea'a revnit, 4; ciliaatti 
mi ; it* fir^t hishitp, ts: beats 
f fi the Daner. 31; escape of Arch' 
1 i'.h .p 'frruii, jfi : after the 

little of Hastings, 40; dencHp* 
tton itf, 4*; charter aM priyitegei 
«'f. 5». *?> »47> »95i May*ic of, st, 
s ; receive* Siepnen, <16 ; Matilda 
in. (£, adinits tha Itarons, 8s: hi 
I VrtiV^ secured, rd.( under inter* 
d«K.t, Bj; ite <iuarre( (vith tlw court, 
86; ti/nd'mer* It the Barons' War, 
87, 88; ineurgent ptMuanu in. 115; 
entry of Henry V., tap:Cade in, 114, 
liS; ackn<iwiedges Edward IV., 
‘ rj?: supjK^ffft the Kefonaattoo, 17,11 
rorpTiratiAn founds homtal* bm 
• chooUf /S.t entry of Mary. 173; 
Wyatt in, ryy: ia tfie Armada yctf, 
189: wiihahmParliament, ns; 

entry >4 Monk. m 8 ; entiy al 
Charles 11 ., erp; the Plague hi. sii, 
%34: the fjpfcnt Fire of, *34 ; foifm 
it* charter, ^r jo i charter restored, 
B47: after (he Hight of Jfamos, #49; 
dupotc edth tha Housa 
MciOB, ap5 Proleauiit fiats in. spy, 
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•oSf M«lVD|mliu<i Police Foice. 

not iuctudml in the Munkii^ 
Covpomion Acti 33SS Chutbti in* 

Lon! 3 o«cl«ny, eicm of, e^ ( 

Longchjunp, W'tium, Buhop oi Ely, 
77 > ^ 

Lorai. Houm howr fornkd, Sg. 9S1 
refutes le concur u the tnar uC 
Clurles, *17: Coramfjcis 'rote ilie 
iihf>iltian!nf| etS: OonnKirs Ixirds* 
M5; Heuike of Lor«tt rdU^eed, asp: 

I restored lotheirseHls in. aj»| 
IRontan Catholm excluded (tom. a \yl 
throve (Hit the Kefurm Bdl, ij-i- 
I^hinn, 33. 

tiOui* Vllf, King uf France, 69, 71, 

LiMiis, son of Philip Atiginttuv (after* 
wards Louis VII 1 . of France), 83-— 

■s- 

L^uU XI., King of France, i4S< 

ItOiiis XII., King of France, icg. 
l^uis XIV., Kinc of .France, 

•ISi •Tfi* tlQ* ’* 4 <* 947. *49. » 9 t>. ess. 
036, tsS. 001. abi—v 6 j, 97 i, 089. 
1,01110 XVl,, Ki*!^, of France, 099,300. 
I41OUH XVlIl.i King of Fratice, J09. • 
|lo. • 

l.iovel, I,ord, 147. »5»i »5». 

l>ucknow, rehef of. 341, 343. 
laidcUies, 310. 

Liimlry, Lonl. 04A, 047. f 

Lardgate, J-'hn, iso* 
hy\y, John. 003. 

Lirttoo. Uwd, 347. 0 

I. 

Macaulay, tdvd, 348. 

MagdnWn College, ejection of the 
Fellows of, 043 > *44. «47* 
llagnn Cnru or the Great Charter, 
80. 83. 9t. 037. 

Malvattn wars, 307. 373. 

Kainn. 58, 69, 1 m. 

Malcolm I., King of Scou. 06, 
Mnk^m 111 . King of Scots, $4, 38. 
Maltton, battle of, jo. 

MnlpWMioet, battle of, a 6 E 
Mnha, 310. 

*' MaacneMer Masanere.*'the,3ie, ges, 

Miadrdlle. isok ni. 

Mnn^tobn, U3, 

Mnr, John Emine, Knr) «l, 073,9 X 4 < 
Miten, Edmund Moctinier, Enrl^, 
art. r 

ManB, Edmund Mnitimer, Earl oi 
of tho aboeeX tae^ lej. 

stS. nE 


hlArehers, Lords. 94, ran. 

Margaret of Anjou, (Juami, 133# 

. 137 . r a- « 

Margaret Tudor, ll^inm Bf Sonia, 

*S5- 

Marlborough, John (Churchill, Duke 
of. 048. 064-<'067,^ 

Marlboroimb, *Sanui, Ditchdis of 
(Lady Oiurckill), 04S, 084. 069, 
Marftton Moor, haute of, afL 
Martioeau, Harriet. 347. 

Mary 1., Queen (duu^htcr of Henry 
VITLX ido. i«7, 170, >74 • 
i7]y~i8o: death, 180. 

Mary II.. Quen, 046, eSft •<!> * 
reign. 0SS--0S9 V death, asg:* 

Mary of hf^HUna, Queen, 046, 048* 
Mary Titdw, Queen of France and 
iH^ltess of Siiflbik, 159. >^8, 170, 
193. »94- 

Masminger, Philip, 003. 0i>i. 

Matilda, the Kniprem, 84, 66"'64. 
Matilda of B'^'-ulc^ne, Queen, (d. 
Maiihia (hldith). Queen. 6a, 64. 
Matilda ^ Ftaiidera, Queen, 50. 
Mauhrw lao. 

Maurkr, Bidiop of I.ondoa. 46. 
Medina sidonia, Duke nf, 189, 19m 
Mercia, to. 19. at, tt. 03, 05, 33. 
Mcrtivn. O'UacU of, 91, 

MetbotliMs. 087, 068. 

MiddiC'Saxons, 9. 

Militia, 10. 73. 911, 0it. 

Miluian, Hrury Hari, Dean of St. 

Panrs. 34B. 

Mill 'n, John. 051, 030. 

' Mioden battle '.f, 084. 

Minorca. 067, 070, 0»a. 9^ tty. 
Monk, George (1 hike of Albeihailr). 

000. tas, 008, 079. tu. * 3 i’ 
M<intn<iuth, James, iruireiif, 13S.04O. 
*4*. >51- 

Monopuliet, 101, 190, T9|y. 

Moniaeute, Marquess of, 

Montagu, Lord. *65. 

Montague, Charles, aS9> 

Montcalm, Mart|v^ of, 184. 
Montgomery. 63. 

MooMPSir J'>ha, soC 
Monnr, Earl of uw^ottluimbnaiis, 
!t7< 19< 40.^ 

M^re, Sir TMmas. 180. ao* ' 

M ortimer. Sir Edn^id. raj. 
Mortimer. Koger ofpoj -lef* 
Mortimer's Cross, tmttle of, is?< 
Municipal rorperation Act, 333. 
*Muoki|Ml Franchise, Act to sknrten 
the term of raaideoce reqnirad ns a 
qualification fur, 34}. 

Mutiny Act, s8i. 

Mutiny, the Indian, 34a. §43, 


141. 
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M. 


O. 


Napier, Sir Chai^ts. J4e> 

Napier, Cmonipdi^, 340, 

Naacbj. baule of, *14. 

National I>ebt^a5i9, 075, aS6, sit. 
NaTarino, baMlo 3*7. 

Navarrele. haitlc oi, (fk^« 

N avtfaucm Act'i, 3^17. 

Haratid. I^jrdl. 3*1, v>3'“t«6. 
NcihcrlamlA. UaurJ rravincea of ih«. 

* 187. aaa, avt* 

Neville** <Jr nx, bauie of, 107. 

New Hruuswick. »m, 343. 

Newbury )>aul« or,^t}. 

New (Jaledonta. 314. 

KcwcaMtIe, Duke nf, »Bf. 

New Kvrext, the. 53, 60. 

N v« n'nper^. 963. 34*. 

Newt rt Holier, haiile of. 8)6. 
Newton, Jximc. 851, 934. 1159. 

New Zealand. 314, 315. 344. 

Nile, lattle of (he. >•). 

KUhvlate, F.arl f'f, *74, 
NoncotifornuMx. 18). 83*. 851, ajs. 

a/re Ihiwcnlera. 

Nooiuror*, 855. 

Nbiriilk, fi>hn Hward, I>tik«of. 148. 
Norfolk, RoKer itiB'' 4 i, Earl of. 98. 
Noff<>lk. 'Ihrimaa rJoward, Ihika of. 
164. it-). 167. 176. 

Nioiolk, tnii<k Hownol, tloka of 
of the above), f8<. 

Ntdri<dk, Thi>ma* Mowbr.ty, Duke of. 


»»?■ 

Normandy. Ihiehy of, •), 55, 96, 5S, 
60, fa. ti. 69. 78. 80, *8<3. * 

NoriBarif,* 35 , 35—17* ^P^*-**. 45 . 68 . 

North, liortl. *05 

Notthamptoii, LatUe of. 1464 138. 

Northmen, *u. 

Northumliertfnd, kiuKdom of. 9, to, 
10, «i ; convisrwon of, 15—17; own* 
Hdwant a* {..-eTl, 95; undex iEihcl' 
itaii. 96: earldom of, 07, 35. 88; 
rev. 4 ( of, 37: dialect of, 43 ; titera* 
ture of. 43. 44 > 

NotthuuibciiaiKl. Henry Perc y,. JK ar! 
of, tl7. ttS, t^ 184. 

N oethutphtrlaiwl. HanfT.fercy. Carl 
of, 14 8. 

NorthudlBVRknd. John IMdley. I>uba 
of (bar) of Warwick), 171—173, tys. 
176. • 

Northucnbarlaad, Tkomaa Percy, Earl 
of. 184. 

North-wale*. 10. • 

North'Wcm Paamge, March far tba, 
i8y. 800, 346. 

Nova SeoUa, ryar, 897, J43. 


Oatea. Titue, •». 
kiccawoDai cuat>«rniUy, « 7 <n^ 7 - 
fi'Coiiiien, Daaiet, 3 * 9 . 

<3da, ArcTiliiahop of Canjrhury, at. 
ChlA.^PidKy* of myeoa, S 3 . 5 S~S 7 > 
I idt^King oi 1I14 Mcrciant. 6,19. 84. 
Ormonde^ JaniM Bullar, Maniueaaof. 
aao. 

Oimuoile. kamea Butler, l>ukc of, 
•89. «73t eyS' 

0 ««aid. Sk., King of th* Kcietliuiti. 
bnanx, t6. 

Oudenaitle. halllo of, afiy. 

I Hitram, Sir Jamea. 348. « 

Oatfurd, IVovimona of, ty> 

Oxford,^Univeriity Of, 91, 169. 008, 
•t), 844, 887. 

Okford, John do Vwe. Karl of, 156. 
fpMiford. Robert Harley*, Karl of, 069. 

*y«. oyv 


p. 


a 

9 

* 


Painx and IVimUn*, Act of, 87A. 
Punttag, 1x3—305. * 

PaSgrave, Sir Francti, 348. 

J*an<lulf, 8t, 83. ^ 

Pa;ti .tx. jr/ Reiman Caihnlk**.^ 

Treaty of (176)], 893: Parie, 
Treaty of (1619], 310. 

Ihirfcrr, Matthew, ^chbjnhop of Can* 
tcrr^mn, iSa, aor. 

P.trliaii 4 mi, 50; Great Council *0 
called, 87, Hi ; rr()re»«nl«uve* of the 
Ij’ximx hrxt i-iimmoriedt 88,89 ; organ* 
ited by F^derard 1., 97, 98 ; taxex not 
la be without ip'ant of, 1^, 

«88 z^pffiofx in, III ; RomatiCathoure 
»hut nut from, 186, 837, 3*8; xtanJ* 
ing army nol to l>c kefrt ualem by it* 
conaenl. 868: freedom of detmln, 16,; 
oreeerity of fmment parliaments, 
ii.; oath of ahjurSifoa unpoaed nR 
memhere, adt; oims parUantent for 
Fingland amt Scothmd, adS; and 
Irelai>d, 313) duiatitm of patta* 
nicstt. *90i Roman Catholice ad* 
tnitteid to, 3*9: parbamenury re> 
form. 3»a, Jjri'-JM. 3 J 9 . 345 i 
adtniued to HouM-of C<»mmaft8| 
3451 the Mad PAmSneut, I7 ; Kan 
Sunoa** I'arliament, 80 , ta ; ntAa* 
n^t of IMS. 97; ParlbMefit a# 
1109. too; Parlumeat depoaut Ed* 
ward II., 103 fthc Good Pailiaoumi, 
tto; the Woadcre^t Parltanurnt, t*fl: 
Parliamet^ depeaet RicF.ard* ft., 
118; Parlianteol of Coventry, tjE; 
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rarlUinitntof t 4 <^. 1 fir»» ”■ 

nicot ol Mwaril IV.. i jn; rArhaiuri.t 
*jt 1484. *4/ : I'arl^nciil M-lti.-* lh« 
f;r>>wii<»MIeiiryVll.iisal I 

rvf 1154 reconciled wall itonie, i W 
ifioi, ty 9 : *h* Ao^d 
I’urlutiK 197: 

» 97 . i 9 «; rwHament 

the Short 1 , 

•0,1: lUc t^ng Parlumenti aoa—»si. 

3*-8. •»), as*: Royalut t arliamei.t 
Bi t)af«Td, *13: ih« I’aijia- 

menl, *J4 1 r«rIianiont» Ol the I'to* 
teituratc. aa4, a*;. 31*: tonvrn- 
tiun ParliJMuent *.t aay—»3» : 

lWILux>ent of ajt. aj^t *37 : 

Parliaineni of tCrg, aw : Parhainent 
at iisfwrd. ajS ; Vartiif.ineftt of 
1605, 341, MJi *41 : 0*nvcnU,»n 
l*ar1uuuerit of ifiSo. a40. 

I'.irluimonta of Wdhftni III»» 
e'Si ; fiiHt Parli-itnenl of tleorse I 1 
■73. *71'• ParhAJnrnu of 
i^Ji. 31*. 311 Koformed 

jocnl. 314' , , , . 

Parliament of Ireland, a it. ji , . ja*-'!' 
hue Pnrlmraenl'if 168), JjO' 

J 'urhamfr.l-H -Uie' buti.ed ilowo, J 3 » 

'.irry. .Sir Rdulfifd, 34 i>- 
Treat’ll *. a< 5 »>« 
ratcri3?., William, ajo* 

Patr«-k, St., 16. f 

I’aiil III.. roi*e. »f' 5 * 

Paul V,, P'*ne, 196. 

Paiiliniia, Hiiihoii. IS( »»• , , 

I'ecock, KcguiaVl. llwlioporOilchcft- ^ 
ter, i«5i. . „ . 

Pedro, kioe of Castile. io9- . 

Peel, Sir Robert, 3*9, 330, 333* SI'*' 
Pelham. Ileory. eBt. . 

Peuibroha, Kkhard Clare, t-o^l of 

Fmbrokar^llfiam ManhaU E>»i of. 

Paikda. Kinjt of t^ Merclant, ili. 
Penm^ulat War, . 

Ptecy. Sir Henry (H.itH»ur>, ia> 

Perrer*. Alice, iiaji na 
Petrrbuiouich. Chart** Mordaont. Earl 
of, * 66 , *67. ^ „„ . 

Peter ilei Recke*. Ilithop Of Wiiwhev 
icr. 

aSSIcO?-**! France, 73. 

Philip uf Valah, Ktiifi of FTanc«.^rf>. , 
Philip. K-ins if Spain, r*". »®’» 
180^189. 


^lippa ff Ilainault, Queen.ioT. 

ivu, 7, 6, tt- 

ISlcniiiaKe of Gracw toe* • 

Plnhle, battle of. 

iMt. Wilbaiii (t.**! «f Challiam), eW* 

301, 9f4. *93. 

Pill. William.^*9»Tr3«»* J05. IP*- 3 “* 

I*uii'v.^,*J»ope. i«5. , 

Plasay. bnule of. *86. 
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